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PEEFACE. 



The object of these Stories of Country Life is to 
awaken in the minds of young children a taste for 
simple pleasures and active duties. 

This aim^ it is believed, will be more certain of 
success, from the teaching being veiled under 
pleasing and amusing stories, by means of which 
the Author has sought to point out to her little . 
readers God's goodness, as manifested in the beau- 
ties and pleasures of each several season of the 
year; and also to inspire them with a tender and 
humane care for the living creatures He has be- 
stowed upon them. 

It is hoped that this purpose, — as well as the 
entertainment of the young reader, — may be fully 
achieved by our '* Story Book of Country Scenes." 
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GOING TO THE COTTAGE. 



One morning little Mary awoke almost before it was 
light, and as she opened her eyes she saw her papa 
standing by her bed, half dressed, and heard him 
say, '* My little girl, do you remember what morning 
this is ? " 

Mary clapped her hands and jumped up in a 
moment, for she remembered all about it. This was 
the morning for going to the cottage, where her 
mamma, and Susan, their little maid, had gone 
three days before, to get it all ready for them to live 
in. " Oh, papa, let me be dressed directly ! ** cried 
she. 

Mary was dressed quickly; breakfast was all 
ready; and then a cab came to the door, and a 
number of trunks, boxes, and packages, were put 
into it. Then Mary kissed her aunt, and her little 
cousins, Willy and Thomas, and jumped into the 
cab ; her papa got in after her, and the door was 
shut ; and then Mary put out her head, and said, 
*' Good-bye, good-bye, come and see us very soon 1 " 
She just heard, *'Yes, yes;" and then away they 
rattled over the stones. 

They^ went through several streets. Then they 
came to a place where a coach with four horses was 
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standing. This was the coach that was to take them 
to the cottage. Presently they were rattling away 
again in it : first through the streets, then over 
smooth roads by pretty houses with gardens, and 
then by green fields and trees. 

Mary had lived in London all her life ; and she 
was delighted with the gay gardens, the green grass, 
and the tall trees. It was the beginning of March, 
so the leaves had not yet come out ; but there were 
bright yellow and purple crocuses, and white snow- 
drops, and dancing daffodils, in the gardens; and 
little lambs frisking about in the fields ; and large 
broods of primrose-coloured goslings, following the 
old geese on the commons. All the way Mary 
stood at the window, and looked out at everything, 
and often called out, " Look, look, papa ! " or, 
** What is that ? " or, " Oh, how pretty ! '' 

They had their dinner at an inn. Then they 
went on again. Now Mary began to long to see her 
mamma, and to get to the cottage. Every house she 
saw, she began to think was the cottage. *' Is this 
it, papa? — Oh, then, this must be it!" she kept 
saying ; but still the coach went on, on, on. 

At last her papa began to look out too. *' Can 
you see it now? Can you see mamma?" cried 
Mary. ** No," he replied, '* but I can see somebody." 

Mary looked, and there she saw Susan, standing 
at the door of a little inn. The coach stopped, the 
coachman opened the door, and in a moment Mary 
wa8 clinging round Susan's neck. ** Where is 
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mamma?*' cried she. " She is waiting for you at 
the cottage/' said Susan. 

There stood by Susan's side an old man^ whom she 
called Mr. Oliver, He had a barrow, and into it 
they put all the trunks and different things they had 
brought, Mary helped very busily. Then they 
began to walk up a pretty green lane, that was 
rather steep. Mary took hold of her papa's hand. 
She could hardly speak now ; she was thinking so 
much of her mamma and the cottage. There were 
sweet scents ; the air seemed very, very fresh ; there 
were primroses and violets growing under the 
hedges ; the birds sang all round them ; but she 
went straight on, sometimes looking up at her papa, 
sometimes at Susan. 

They turned a corner by a neat white railing. 
Inside it there was a green field, with trees all round 
it ; and at one corner a thatched cottage, with ivy 
growing up to the roof. The sun was setting, and 
its bright rays shone on the windows, and made 
them glance like golden light from amidst the dark 
green ivy. ''Is this it?" said Mary, in a whisper 
to her papa. He answered, in a low voice, '* Yes, 
this is our cottage, my little child." 

They came to a gate, just under two tall trees. 
Susan opened it. They went along a winding path, 
among trees and shrubs, towards a porch all covered 
with honeysuckle, with its young, fresh leaves. 
Under the porch, stood Mary's mamma, and in a 
moment, they were clasped in her arms. 
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THE DOG-KENNEL ORDERED. 



It was a fine, bright morning, when little Mary- 
went with Susan to the old carpenter, to bespeak a 
dog-kennel. Her papa and mamma had both pro- 
mised she should go the first fine morning ; and this 
was the first. 

They walked down the green lanes, that smelt, so 
fresh and sweet. The birds sang in the hedges ; the 
blackbird in a little wood across the fields, and the 
sky-lark high up, almost out of sight. But Mary 
was so anxious about getting to the carpenter's, that 
she could not stop to hear. She did hear them all, 
though, and liked it very much; only she was in 
such a hurry about this house for the dog that was 
coming. She was afraid he might come, and have 
no house ready for him ; and what a thing that 
would be ! 

They soon arrived at Goodman Dove's, the old 
carpenter of the village. He was also a wheelwright, 
and made great, strong wheels for carts. Goody- 
Dove, his wife, was just then crossing the yard, with 
a white apronful of shavings, and she called out, 
" How do you do, little dear ? " and then again, 
" Dove ! here's little miss come to speak to you 
about you know what ! " And so she went into the 
house, smWmg to herself. 
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Goodman Dove came out of bis workshop, looking 
yery grave, for he was a very old man. He had thin, 
white hair, that was as bright as silver when the sun 
shone upon it. ''Ah!" said he, looking at little 
Mary, " I can tell very well, by the two dimples in 
your cheeks, that you want me to build a house for a 
friend of yours who is soon coming." 

''Yes!" cried little Mary, "Yes, Mister Good- 
man Dove ! — but he is not a friend yet, for I have 
never seen him." 

" Nor I," said Goodman Dove, " but I have heard 
of him. He wears a rough coat, to keep him warm, 
they say ; and it is of white and brown." 

" He is a dog," cried little Mary, laughing, " and 
he does not wear a coat, Goodman Dove. His coat 
(jrow8 upon him." 

" Oh, does it ? " said Goodman Dove ; " if that is 
the case, we need not put up any pegs in his house 
for him to hang it upon when he goes to bed. But 
what size must this house be?" Goodman Dove 
now took out a large pair of spectacles, and put them 
on very gravely ; and slowly taking a wooden rule 
out of his side-pocket, stood looking at little Mary, 
without saying another word. 

Mary was very much puzzled, and took hold of 
Susan's hand, looking up in her face ; for, as she 
had never seen the dog, and did not know how tall 
he was, she could not toll Goodman Dove anything 
about the size of the house. 

Old Mr. Dove stood, with the wooden rule in his 
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liand, looking through his spectacles^ first at one, 
then at the other ; and then he made a little 
noise to himself, like pretending to whistle a tune, 
while he waited for them to tell him the size of the 
house. 

** Say something, Susan," said little Mary, *' do 
say something ! " Susan considered, and then said, 
** I think, Goodman Dove, you had better niake it 
large enough, as this would be the safest plan, in 
case he should be rather a large dog." 

** And as to the shape?" said Goodman Dove; 
*' something in the shape of a barn you would like, 
I suppose, only not so large ? " 

*' Yes," said little Mary, " like a bam ; they do 
look so warm and comfortable. A very small barn 
and a little door." 

Goodman Dove now took a piece of chalk from a 
hole in the wall, and made a drawing upon the out- 
side of the workshop door. '* There," said he, " I 
shall make it like that. Instead of thatch or tiles 
for the roof, we shall have nice close-grained wood, 
that will not let the rain through. Here will be the 
place for the squire in the rough coat to enter, which 
shall be cut to about the probable height of his 
head. The entrance need not be cut as high as he 
carries his tail, because he can bend that as he goes 
in. Some nice dry straw should be laid at the 
bottom." 

'* When will it be done ? when will it be done ? 
Oh^ tell me ! " cried little Mary. 
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Goodman Dove folded up his wooden rule, and 
slowly let it slide down into his side-pocket, 

''When?" cried Mary; ** Susan, ask him 
when ? " 

" When will it be done, Mr. Dove ? " asked Susan. 

Goodman Dove slowly took oflf his large spectacles 
and put them into an iron case. 

'* About what time ? " said Susan. 

Goodman Dove put the iron spectacle-case into 
his pocket, and stood thoughtfully with his head on 
one side. '* Why," said he, and then he loaned his 
head over to the other side, " I think — mind, I don't 
quite promise — but I think I may say to-morrow 
night, or Wednesday morning." 

" Thank you, Mr. Dove ! Oh, thank you, Mr. 
Dove ! " said little Mary. 

** Good morning, Mr. Dove," said Susan. 

" Good morning, little dear, and Susan," cried 
Goody Dove, from the cottage, looking out at the 
window, behind the pear-tree blossoms. 

Goodman Dove nodded his head, and they saw 
him carrying a large white plank into his workshop 
as they went up the lane. 
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AERIVAL OF THE DOG. 



*' I HEAR the sound of wheels in the lane ! *' cried 
little Mary, jumping down from the high chair 
where she was at work beside her mamma, after tea, 
learning to hem. ''I am sure I did hear wheels, 
and they seemed coming up the lane ! There, 
again ! It is the carrier's cart ! " And away 
ran Mary to the garden gate, followed by Susan^ 
as fast as she could run ; and then by her papa, 
and mamma, who expected several packages by the 
carrier. 

It really was John the carrier's cart; and they 
mow saw his red face and white smock-frock, com- 
ing along between the green trees, as he -stood up in 
front of his cart, behind the horse. He had been in 
the sun all day, and his large round face shone like 
a ripe apple. 

He called out to his horse, " Wo, Meg ! " as they 
came near ; so the cart stopped close to the garden 
gate, and Meg began to eat something nice out of 
the hedge. 

" Oh, John ! " shouted little Mary, " have you 
brought the dog?" 

*' Dog, miss?" said John, smiling, and looking 
round, "what dog? Was I to bring one? Well, 
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perhaps I have, though I have not seen him in any 
of my packs.** 

"But you have heard him, John?" said little 
Mary, with a most anxious voice. *' You have 
heard him hark, or make some noise, in some hex 
or basket somewhere in the cart?" 

" Yes," said John, " I believe I have. About an 
hour ago, a voice like a dog's said a few words in- 
side one of the hampers ; but I think he Went to 
sleep directly after, as I have heard nothing since.** 

*'What words did the dog say?** asked Mary, 
but at the same moment they heard a low sound 
like *' Wow ! wow ! ** from the inside of the cart. 

'* Oh, there he is ! ** cried Mary, jumping about. 
" There he is I that is his voice ! those are his words I 
The dog has arrived ! ** 

And now all was bustle and impatience. John 
the carrier handed out first one basket, then an- 
other; here a small box, there a brown paper 
parcel ; now he moved a sack, now he pushed aside 
a trunk ; at last he lifted up a great hamper, and 
with the help of Susan it was lowered down from 
the cart, and John and Susan carried it into the 
yard, where the dog's house had been placed. 

Mary stooped down, and peeped into the hamper, 
at one side ; and it happened that the face of the dog 
was turned the same way, so that his eye saw little 
Mary's eye, and at the same moment she exclaimed, 
" Oh, I see him ! " and the dog exclaimed, "Wow,, 
wow, wow ! " 
John began to cut some string ftia\. fa.^\.«w^ ^^^^Ttt- 
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the lid of the hamper^ and no sooner was one side 
of it loose than out came a large white and brown 
tail, and began to whisk about. At the sight of 
this whisking tail they all laughed very much. *^ Is 
he a great dog, or a small dog?** asked Mary. 
*' Oh, he is a bouncer ! ** said Susan ; and as she 
said this, out bounced a great dog, and began to 
leap and frolic round them all, round and round, 
wagging his tail, and looking up at them with his 
rough, honest face. 

The next thing he did was to bounce off to Susan's 
water-can and begin drinking. He never once 
stopped till he had drunk all the water she had left 
in it, and then back he came in the same bounce- 
about fashion, with a crimson tongue hanging out, 
and wagging his tail with the greatest delight ! 

** Oh, you dear dog ! ** said little Mary, running 
after him and trying to pat him. *' What is his 
name, papa ? what shall we call him ? ** 

** I think,** said her mamma, " I should certainly 
call him * Bouncer,' for I never saw a dog leap about 
in such a way." 

*' Bouncer shall be his name," said her papa. 

At last the dog stood still, looking up, first into one 
face then into the other, and wagging his tail, and 
little Mary took this opportunity of throwing her 
arms round his neck, and giving him a hug, to wel- 
come him, and saying, *' Oh, you dear, good-natured 
Bouncer ! " 
So they all went into the house to give Bouncer 
^'s supper. 
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THE HEN-HOUSE. 



One morning after breakfast Goodman Dove came 
in at the gate, with his basket of tools and several 
planks. Little Mary ran to him to ask him what he 
was going to do. He looked very wise and grave, 
took out his rule, put on his spectacles, and began 
measuring the wall just outside the kitchen chimney, 
in the gravelled yard. " It is a little secret,** said 
he ; " but you may come and help, if you like.** 

" A secret ! ** cried Mary. ** What, did mamma 
say so ? Oh ! then I shall hear of something nice 
by-and-bye. I wonder what it is ? Are you going 
to build another cottage ? ** 

Goodman Dove again looked wise and grave, and 
told her to hold one end of the plank he was sawing. 

Mary helped very busily. He worked away, till he 
had made a nice little wooden house with a sloping 
roof, and inside it from one end to the other he fixed 
two round pieces of wood very like the perches that 
were inside Aunt Mary*s canary bird*s cage, only 
much larger. ''What is going to live in this 
house, I wonder,'* Mary said very often. Then she 
began to dance round the yard, and then she came 
back to her work again. 

At dinner time Mary told her papa and mamma 
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how the work was getting on, and often looked at 
them and laughed as if she knew something was 
coming that she should like, but she could not 
think what ; and they laughed too. 

After dinner old Mr. Dove brought a door, and 
fixed it at one end of the wooden house. It had a 
little door in the bottom of it which slid up and 
down. Then he fixed up several little boxes, open 
in front, along the wall at the back, in two rows, 
one above the other. 

Just as he was finishing, Mary's mamma called 
her. " If you will go with Susan to meet the coach, 
my little girl," said she, "perhaps you will find that 
something has been sent down by it for you." 

Mary ran to get ready, and set off with Susan. 
She was in a great hurry, for she saw by her 
mamma's laughing face that this had something to 
do with the surprise. 

A cloud of dust and a sound of wheels made them 
set off running when they were half down the hill, 
and at the moment they got to the inn the coachman 
was handing down a basket, which he held carefully 
by a handle at the top. Mary ran up to it. There 
was a card on the top, and she could read her own 
name in Aunt Mary's writing on the card. 

" Oh ! what can be in this basket ? " she cried out. 
**-Open it, Susan — ^make haste!" But as Susan 
was beginning to unfasten it, Mary said, " Stop — 
we won't open it until we get home, and papa 
and mamma, can see it too." So Susan took it 
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up by the handle^ and away they went up the hill 
with it. 

Mary ran round and round the basket, peeping in 
at the little openings, and helping to carry it now 
and then. *' There is straw in the bottom," she 
said, ^' I ean see that.'' Just then a noise inside 
the basket, and a great flouncing and jumping about 
made her start. ''It is something alive, I am sure 
it is — something that is to live in that nice house. 
Oh, make haste, Susan ! ** cried Mary, and she took 
hold of the handle with Susan, and both together 
soon got it to the gate. 

Her mamma was waiting in the porch, and smiled 
when she saw Mary's red face and the great hurry 
she was in. " Papa, papa ! come and open the bas- 
ket ! " cried Mary. She had' to run for her papa and 
find him, and it took her some time, for he was at 
the bottom of the field, seeing the pond cleaned out. 
As Mary ran down towards him she looked back 
and called out, ''Don't open the basket till we 
come." 
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CHANTICLEER AND PAETLET COME BY 

COACH. 



As Maiy ran down towards the pond, Bouncer, who 
was watching very gravely all that they were doing, 
came bounding towards her, and jumped up on 
her, so that he almost knocked her down among 
some daffodils. " Papa, come, come ! *' she called 
out, without stopping to pat Bouncer, "there is a- 
basket come by the coach.** Her papa took her up 
in his arms, that they might get there as soon a8 
possible, and set off running, with her seated on his 
shoulder. Bouncer barked and galloped along by 
the side. 

As soon as they came in sight, Mary called out, 
*' Now, Susan, open it now." 

They all stood round. The lid of the basket was 
opened, and inside it they saw a beautiful cock and 
hen. " Chanticleer and Partlet have come by the 
coach," cried Mary, clapping her hands, and first 
jumping up into her mamma's arms, then into 
her papa's. Mary was very fond of hearing a story 
about Chanticleer and Partlet that her mamma told 
her, so she gave them their names directly. 

Chanticleer got up on his feet as soon as the lid 
was opened and tried to flap his wings, so that poor 
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Partlet was pushed about sadly ; and next Bouncer 
put out his red tongue, looked down into the basket, 
snuffed and smelt about, and then barked ; at which 
Chanticleer made a great fuss ; and Mary was quite 
afraid Partlet would be hurt. 

*'You must be quiet, Bouncer!" Mary's papa 
said, stroking his head. "Gently, Bouncer; you 
must not bark." So Bouncer seemed to know exactly 
what was meant, wagged his tail, and looked up into 
his master's face. 

Then Mary's papa took up the basket and carried 
it off to the little gravelled yard, and they all went 
with him. He shut the gate when they had all got 
in, and gently lifted out Chanticleer, who flapped 
about, screamed, and made a great fuss again. Then 
he put in his hands to take out Partlet. She pecked 
at him, and screamed too as loud as Chanticleer, but 
when he had got her safe in his hands she was quite 
quiet, and let Mary stroke and pat her and admire 
her pretty feathers. 

By this time Chanticleer was strutting about the 
yard ; then he flapped his wings, got up on his toes, 
and crowed with all his might. He had yellow legs, 
his neck was like gold, his wings had in them dark 
red and purple, and his tail was large and beautiful, 
with green and purple colours, glancing in the sun ; 
and then he had a flne red comb. Partlet was much 
plainer in her dress, but she was very pretty. She 
was of a bright dark-brown colour, mottled with 
black and white. She was now put down on the 

c 
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gravel, and she began to flap her wings and clean 
her feathers. 

*' They must be very hungry and thirsty,'* said 
Mary's mamma. '* Oh, yes," Mary said, " what 
shall we get for them ? " So then her mamma went 
in with her. Fkst she asked Susan to bring a flat, 
round pan, and fill it with water, and Mary carried 
it straight to the yard, and put it down. Chanticleer 
ran to it directly, and then called loudly and quickly 
in his way to Partlet, Cok ! cok ! cok ! cok ! cok ! and 
she came running fast along to his side. Then both 
of them dashed in their beaks, and took a good 
quantity in, and then held up their heads with their 
beaks up in the air, to swallow it. This they did 
several times. Mary watched them all the time, and 
while she was still looking at them, she heard her 
mamma call her. Her mamma had opened the corn- 
bin, and gave Mary some barley, which she told her 
to scatter for them. Mary ran with it, and the 
moment she had scattered some, they pecked it up 
again after grain ; then they took some more water ; 
then they scratched up the gravel and swallowed 
some ; then they went back to the barley, and very 
often Chanticleer called Partlet, and made her take 
some grain or other that he thought particularly 
fine. 

When they had done eating, Mary, who stood 
watching them long after all the others were gone, 
went to her mamma, and asked if that new house 
waa made for them. " Yes," her mamma said, *' it 
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was ; and some straw should be put in one of the 
boxes, which are for nests.'* So Mary got some 
clean straw and put in. And her mamma shut the 
door, and told Mary that the little sUding door at the 
bottom was to be left open, till they had gone in for 
the night. Mary often went back to see what they 
were doing, and always found them pecking about. 
At last she saw, as it grew later, that each had put 
its head behind one wing, and seemed very sleepy. 
She began to fancy they did not know that nice 
house was made for them, so she drove them gently 
towards the door, saying, " Go into your nice warm 
house, poor little things." At last Chanticleer 
walked in, and Partlet followed directly. Mary shut 
down the little door, and then listened for a little 
while; then softly opened the door and looked in. 
They were both mounted up on one perch, side by 
side, and looked very comfortable. As she looked 
in they both looked out at her, and made a little 
clucking sound, as if they said, " Good night, little 
girl/' 



C^ 
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EGGS AND CHICKENS. 



The very first thing Mary did in the morning after 
she was dressed, was to run to the hen-house and 
open the door. She had heard Chanticleer crow 
several times already, as if he thought it was quite 
time to get up ; and so it was, for it was past six, 
and the sun had risen. 

Out walked Chanticleer the moment the door was 
opened ; jumped on a stump of a tree, flapped his 
wings, and crowed three times. Then out stepped 
Partlet from the nest in which the straw was, 
making a noise as loud almost as the crowing. She 
went on with it so long and loud, that Mary could 
not help laughing ; nothing stopped the noise till 
she scattered the barley about, and then they both 
set to work, eating as busily as the night before ; 
taking a drink now and then. 

Mary next went into the hen-house to see if it 
wanted cleaning out, or more straw. She put her 
hand into the nest to feel, and what should she find 
there but a white, warm, new-laid egg ! Partlet had 
laid an egg, and all that noise she had made was 
meant to say so. 

Mary ran in with it, and she and Susan, when 
jbreakfast-time caiae, boiled it, and just as her 
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mamma sat down at the table put it before her for 
breakfast. 

Every morning Partlet laid an egg ; but as Mary's 
mamma wanted more than that, she bought three 
hens to come and live with Partlet, and help her to 
lay eggs. One was black, with a tuft on its head, 
and named Stormy ; another was quite white, and 
named Snowy ; and the third was grey, very prettily 
speckled, and named Cloudy. Mary fed them three 
times a day, and every morning went with a little 
basket to get the eggs for breakfast; and then 
helped Susan to clean out the hen-house, and put 
clean sand on the floor. 

After a few weeks, Mary observed that Partlet 
often went away from all her friends, and sat in 
her nest, and when she was in the yard made a 
funny noise, " Cluck, cluck, cluck ! ** She told her 
mamma, that she thought Partlet was unhappy 
about something. ** Oh,** her mamma said, " Part- 
let wants to sit. We shall have some little chickens 
soon." 

Mary was delighted to hear this. Her mamma 
went and got out all the eggs that had been laid for 
three mornings, which she had kept on purpose in 
a little basket, for she expected this would happen 
soon. She and Mary went together to the hen- 
house, and there they found Partlet sitting in the 
nest. Mary's mamma took her out, at which 
Partlet made a great screaming and pecking. Then 
she arranged some clean straw in the nest; then 
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Mary gave her the eggs one hy one out of the 
basket, and she arranged them close together in the 
nest, eleven in all. Then she and Mary went out- 
side the door. In a moment Partlet got carefully 
into the nest, arranged all the eggs for herself, 
turning them over with her beak and feet, till she 
had got them just as she liked; then she spread 
her wings over them so as to cover them all quite 
over, and sat upon them quite still. 

"When will the chickens come, mamma?" said 
Mary; "will they come to-morrow?*' "Oh, no,'* 
answered her mamma, " Partlet will have to sit on 
the eggs for three weeks, before the chickens will 
come out of them.** 

" Three weeks, mamma ! — ^what a long time ! ** 
said Maiy. " I shall be quite tired of waiting three 
long weeks.** 

" But Partlet will not be tired of sitting on them, 
my dear little girl,** said her mamma. " She will 
patiently sit just as you see her all those three long 
weeks, and only just get off to take her food ; for if 
the eggs once get cold the chickens will never be 
hatched.** 

Mary walked silently away, thinking of Partlet* s 
patience. 

The time went on. Once or twice Mary went to 

the nest, expecting to see the chickens ; but there 

sat Partlet just as before : Mary hardly ever saw her 

off the nest. She often asked her mamma when the 

dajr would come. " See,** said her mamma, " I 
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marked down in this little book the day we set 
Partlet on her eggs ; in three weeks from that day 
the chickens will come." 

At last, one morning before breakfast, Mary's 
mamma said, '' I will go to the hen-house with you 
this morning;" so Mary began to think this was 
the day. She walked by her mamma's side, and 
when they came to the hen-house she was so very 
anxious about it all, that she hid her eyes that she 
might see nothing till her mamma had looked first. 
^*Now look, my little Mary," said her mamma. 
She took her hands from her eyes, and on the 
ground she saw four broken egg-shells. She then 
looked towards Partlet, and what was her delight to 
see peeping from under both her wings the heads of 
two little yellow chickens, with bright black eyes 
and very clean bills. Two more chickens were quite 
under the wings. Mary gave a scream of delight. 

She now saw that her mamma had with her a 
basket with a lid, and a piece of soft flannel in it. 
Her mamma gave it her to hold, and then gently 
taking the four little chickens in her hand, placed 
them in the flannel. They made a little crying 
sound, all of them, but seemed very comfortable in 
the flannel. They were soft, round little things, all 
<;overed with down. Two were quite yellow, two 
had dark spots on the yellow. They carried the 
basket into the kitchen, and put it near the fire. 
Then Susan came and opened the little bill of every 
little chicken, and made it swallow a peppercorn. 
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Susan said this was right, and Mary's mamma 
smiled, and said, ''perhaps it was." 

Mary kept watching the chickens, and hardly 
knew what to do, for she wanted to go back to the 
hen-honse, and wanted to keep peeping in at the 
chickens too. She could hardly sit still at breakfast, 
and the moment it was over, she asked her mamma 
to go back to look at Partlet. But her mamma said 
that Partlet must not be too much looked at ; she 
must be left quiet, or she might break her eggs, or 
hurt her chickens. 

"When shall we go and look, then?" asked 
Mary. 

" About eleven o'clock will be soon enough," said 
her mamma. " I will be sure to call you then to go 
with me." 

So Mary went to work in the garden with Oliver, 
often going to peep into the basket, and often asking 
if it was eleven o'clock ; and when at last she heard 
her mamma call to her, she ran joyfully and followed 
to the hen-house. 

When they looked in they saw no chickens at 
first, but Mary's mamma lifted Partlet gently up, 
and there were two more, and there was lying 
between them an egg with a little bill poking out of 
it, and two of the other eggs were a little chipped. 

" Take the two chickens gently out of the nest, 
darling," said Mary's mamma, " and carry them in 
your pinafore to the warm basket." 

So Mary put in her hands and took the pretty. 
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little things safely out, and carried them very care- 
fully to the kitchen, where Susan gave them their 
peppercorns, and then put them with the others. 

All this time Partlet was screaming and trying to 
get to her nest again, and when Mary ran back to 
see what was going on, she found her mamma was 
putting her in, and then they saw her begin to break 
the egg that had the little bill poking out, and were 
sure that the chicken would soon get quite out. 

To comfort poor Partlet, they brought her some 
barley and some water, and put them within her 
reach, and she ate and drank as if she had wanted 
the food and water very much. 

Mary told her mamma that she had been trying 
to make the chicken^ in the basket eat, but it was of 
no use, they would not open their beaks, and she 
was afraid they must be very hungry. Her mamma 
said, however, that chickens do not require food for 
some hours after they come out, and so she need not 
be afraid, and that Partlet would soon teach them to 
peck. 

*' Oh !" said Mary, *' I shall like very much to see 
her teach them. I wish the other chickens would 
make haste and come out, that Partlet might have 
nothing else to do but take care of them, and not 
have to think of her eggs." 

It was nearly evening before Mary's wish was 
granted. By this time three more chickens were 
hatched, and now there were nine. Two of the 
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eggs were spoiled, and no chickens came out of 
them. 

And now came the great pleasure of all. The 
two bad eggs were taken away. Some nice, clean, 
soft hay was put in the nest ; then the basket full of 
ehickens was brought ; they were carefuUy put into 
the nest by Susan and Mary, while her mamma held 
Partlet, and then poor Partlet was put down gently 
upon them. She spread her soft wings over all the 
nine, and seemed to be rewarded for all her long, 
patient waiting. 

Now little Mary ran for some food for them. Her 
mamm^ had told her what it was to be. It was 
<)alled groats — little seeds ; she scattered them 
before the nest, and by them placed a pan of water. 
Then Partlet rose up, came out, and began to call 
to her chickens, " Cluck, cluck, cluck ! " and the six 
-that came out first jumped out, and came round her. 
The other three seemed too weak. They could 
liardly stand, and tumbled back among the hay. 
Partlet ate a few seeds, and then one chicken ate 
one too — ^then they all began to eat. Then they 
4rank. They drank so prettily. They took little 
«ips, and then lifted up their little heads, that the 
water might run down their throats. Afterwards 
Partlet collected them all under her wings again. 
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THE PIGEON-HOUSE. 



Soon after breakfast, one morning, Mary's papa 
came into the parlour, holding something between 
his two hands. ''Nobody can guess what I've got,*' 
said he^ 

Mary jumped up, and shut her eyes, that she 
might enjoy the full surprise of whatever this was 
that her papa had got. She soon heard a little 
fluttering, and then a soft " Coo, coo." She could 
hardly wait ; her eyes seemed as if they must open ; 
but at that moment her papa said, — ** Now look !" 

On the table was a pretty little brown and white 
pigeon. It was so tame that it let Mary stroke it 
and take it in her hand. She kissed it in her joy, 
and then asked her papa if it was hungry, and what 
it would eat. He told her to go and ask her mamma 
to give her out some of the hard dry peas from the 
bin, and to ask Susan for a cup of water. Away 
ran Mary, and soon came back, bringing both her 
mamma and Susan to see this lovely pigeon. She 
strewed some peas on the table, and in an instant it 
began eating them. Down went its beak as fast as 
it could go, peck, peck, peck, and every time a pea 
popped in and went down its throat. *' Well done ! 
little pigeon," cried Mary, laughing ; ''but do stop 
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and drink some water ; yon will be choked." So 
she pnt the cup of water on the table, and the 
pigeon dipped its beak and took a long draught, as 
if it was very thirsty. Then it went back to the 
peas and began again, peck, peck, peck. 

" Where did you get it, papa ?" said she. 

" When I went into my study, I heard a little 
noise," he replied. '^ I looked all round to see 
what it was, and at last I saw, on the chimney- 
piece, this pretty little creature walking about 
without knocking anything down. It let me take it 
up, and I brought it to you." 

" How could it come there ?" said Mary. 

^^ I think," answered her manmia, '^ that it must 
belong to some one in the village. It must have 
flown in at the window. We had better keep it safe 
in a cage, and try to find out to whom it belongs." 

So they brought down an empty cage, put some 
clean sand in the bottom, then filled a little box 
with peas, and a cup with nice cool water, and put 
in, and then Mary gently placed the pigeon in. She 
next hung up the cage, with Susan's help, on a nail 
outside the cottage, and then sat down on the grass 
to look at it. 

At night, Mary carried the cage up to her own 
room. Very early in the morning she was awoke by 
the pigeon, which was fluttering its wings and cooing 
very loud, as much as to say, " I am quite tired of 
this little cage ; I want to fly about." So Mary got 
np and opened the door of the cage. 
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The pigeon put out its head; stretched out its 
neck, looked first on one side, then on the other, 
then up, then down ; at last out it came, and flew 
round and round the roona, and then down on the 
bed, walking about over and over Mary, tickling her 
face, and perching on her hand ; then it flew up to 
the top of the bed, and walked about lookipg down 
at her. All the time she was being dressed it went 
on so. Then Mary cleaned the cage, put in fresh 
sand, peas, and water, and said, '* Now go into your 
cage, you dear little pigeon." But the pigeon began 
to be very impertinent ; it would not go in nor be 
caught. It let Susan and Mary come almost close 
to it, and then away.it flew ; but at last they caught 
it, and put it in, and carried it down to its nail. 

Mary's papa asked all the people about whether 
they had lost a pigeon, but he could hear of no one 
who had. So Mary took care of her little pet for a 
whole week. Then her papa said, " I think you will 
keep it always, Mary. It must have flown from a 
great distance." 

Mary did not look so happy as he expected. 
''Papa," said she, "this poor pigeon seems so 
lonely." 

" I am afraid it is lonely," said her papa. *' What 
shall we do, Mary ? It is really very sad." 

** Coo — coo — coo," came from one corner of the 
room. 

'* How did the little darling get in here ? " cried 
Mary. ** I left the cage outside." Coo — coo — again 
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came from the corner. Mary ran there. What 
should she see but another pigeon in a cage — a 
brown one the colour of her own, but without so 
much white in it. "A companion for the pigeon ! '' 
she cried, and jumped up round her papa's neck, to 
thank him with twenty kisses. 

" Now, little Mary," said her papa, " you must let 
me manage this, for if you run oflf and put these 
two into one cage, as I see you are going to do in a 
great hurry, they will fight and quarrel." So Mary 
waited to see what her papa would do. 

They went into the garden, carrying the cage, and 
Mary's papa knocked in another nail, and then hung 
up the new pigeon's cage close to the other. Then 
it was very funny to see them. They looked at one 
another, cooed, turned round and round, bowed their 
heads up and down, and made a gi-eat fuss. " They 
want to be together, I am sure of it," cried Mary, 
"look, look, papa!" But he said, "No, we must 
keep them separate for two or three days first." So 
she knew that her papa understood it best, and 
determined to have patience. 

" What is that knocking I hear now ? " said Mary. 
" Why here is Mr. Dove up on the ladder, fastening 
up something under the roof of the cottage. Oh, 
what a pretty little wooden house ! Mr. Dove, do 
tell me what that house is for ? " 

" Why, it's rather too high up for the cock and 

hen. Miss Mary," said he, "and Bouncer could 

hardly jum-p np here either, I think. Besides, he is 
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yery well satisfied with one door, and do you see 
how many there are here ? ** 

Mary counted first one at the top, then three in a 
row, then five in another row under it — nine doors. 
** Whatever goes in at those doors must fly to them, 
Mr. Dove," said she. " Now I see. It's for the 
pigeons." 

"Yes, Miss Mary," said Goodman Dove, "it's a 
pigeon-house." 

" Oh, you dear little pigeons," cried Mary, " do 
get good-natured, and leave off wanting to quarrel, 
and you will have such a nice house to live in. But 
how are we to feed them, papa ? " 

" You must strew the peas on the walk, and they 
will fly down for them. They will find water for 
themselves." 

** I wish the two or three days were over," cried 
Mary. But the days soon passed merrily away, and 
then Mary's papa got the ladder, and the pigeons 
were brought, and he put them both together in at 
one of the doors, which led into nice snug nests with 
soft hay in them. Mary had got a little basket full 
of peas, which she meant to strew on the ground, 
that she might see them fly down. 

" Now, my little girl, you must have patience 
again," said her papa, ** for look what I am going to 
do." He took a piece of net and fastened it over the 
front of the pigeon-house. There were little ledges 
before the doors, along which the pigeons could walk, 
but they could not fly away now that this net was 
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there. '*If I did not do this," said he, "they 
would, perhaps, fly far away together, and we should 
never see them again. Do you think you can have 
patience for three whole weeks ? In three weeks I 
may take the net down, and they may fly." 

** And then will they fly prettily among the green 
trees, and go in again and come down for the peas, 
and go up again ? " said Mary. 

" Yes, they will ; and now give me the peas, and 
run for some water." 

Mary gave her papa the peas, and ran for the 
water. She was so nearly crying at the pigeons 
being fastened in that she was glad to run away ; 
but as she went she thought to herself, " Papa knows 
best : he is right to do it so." Then she came back 
quite happy, and said, " Here is the water, papa ! " 

He put both peas and water inside the net, and ' 
then came down. Mary went back again and again 
to look at the pigeons ; and every morning her papa 
got up the ladder, cleaned the front of the house, 
and put in peas and water. 

At last came the happy day when the net was 
to be taken off. Mary's papa got up the ladder; 
her mamma and Susan stood below ; Mary took hold 
of her mamma's hand, looking up. Off came the 
net. Her papa came down, and they all watched 
what the pigeons would do. They stood on the 
ledge stretching out their necks; then walked up 
and down ; then stretched their necks again ; then 
£Tsb one, and directly afterwards the other, spread 
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their wings, flew round and round, high up under 
the blue sky, and almost out of sight, then wheeled 
round among the green trees and settled on the 
thatch of the cottage roof. The peas were then 
spread on the walk, and to Mary's delight, down they 
flew and pecked them all up, and then flew into their 
snug nest again. 

Her papa now went up the ladder to put in fresh 
hay. He put in his hand and took something out. 
" Look here, Mary ! " said he. In his hand he held 
a small, oval white egg. **Your little pigeon has 
laid an egg. She will lay another, and then will sit 
on them, and you will have two yoimg pigeons." 
He softly put it back and came down. 

Every morning Mary fed her pigeons. She saw 
that they were seldom out together, and she knew 
that they were sitting. At last she found two 
broken egg-shells under the house, then she knew 
they had brought out the young birds. She now saw 
that they were very busily engaged all day in their 
nest, and her mamma said they were feeding their 
young ones. But her joy was complete, when one 
morning she looked up and saw two little heads, 
with bright eyes, peeping out from behind the two 
others. She ran for her papa and mamma and 
Susan, to see the young pigeons. In a very few 
days they could fly, and then all the four wheeled 
round together in the bright sunshine, and came 
down for their food, and flew back again to their 
house. 
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THE DUCK-HOUSE. 



Close by the hen-house, Mary's papa had another 
house built for a new family which he said he 
expected. Mary had watched it as it went on, and 
now that it was finished was full of expectation about 
this new family. The house was raised a little off 
the ground, but not so high as to prevent Mary from 
opening the door and stepping up into it. There 
were six nests in it, made with little divisions of" 
wood, but there was no perch, as there was in the 
hen-house. Clean straw was laid ready in the nests. 
At the bottom of the large door, there was a little 
door like that in the hen-house, and from the ground 
up to this little door there was a plank, with bits of 
wood nailed across, to serve for a ladder. It went 
sloping up, so that the new family could walk up it 
easily. Mary longed to know what they would be, 
but she would not let any one tell her, for she wanted 
to be surprised. She watched for the carrier's cart 
every evening, and always asked him as he passed, 
whether he had not got something for her mamma ? 
One fine evening, Mary went down to the little 
stream in the wood with her papa and mamma and 
Bouncer, who was very fond of swimming about in it 
in the warm weather. As they came back to the 
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gate the Tsarrier's cart drove off and went down the 
hill. Mary ran into the garden, but presently 
stopped short, for she heard a new sound in the yard. 
"Quack — quack — quack" — and then again, still 
louder, " quack — quack — quack.** She looked back 
for her papa and mamma, and they all went to the 
yard. There they saw, standing all in a circle just 
as they had been taken out of their basket, a fine 
large drake and five speckled ducks. *' The new 
family ! " cried Mary, " and so that nice new house 
is a duck-house ! " 

Now there was a great bustle, feeding the ducks. 
But first of all, Mary's mamma said they wanted 
water, and told Susan to bring a large flat pan full 
for them. They enjoyed it so much, it was quite a 
pleasure to see them. They put in their flat yellow 
beaks, and drank, and splashed the water about; 
then they got into the pan, as many of them at a 
time as it would hold, and flapped their wings, and 
sprinkled themselves all over. By this time Susan 
had brought some oats, and straw on the ground, 
and then they began to gobble up the oats, and drink 
water at the same time to moisten them. 

When they had eaten enough, Mary's papa caught 
the drake, and placed him in the duck-house ; and 
there he stood, looking down, and rather angry too ; 
but still he seemed to think it looked very comfort- 
able, for he did not come down, but ** quarked *' very 
loudly. So then all the five ducks walked up the 
ladder, with their great yellow feet, one after another. 
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The door was wide open, but they each stooped very 
low as they went in, as if they were afraid of knocking 
their heads. Then the door was shut. Half an 
hour afterwards Mary went and peeped in, and there 
they all were, fast asleep, with their heads under 
their wings. 

In the morning, after they had been fed, Mary and 
her mamma drove them down into the wood, to have 
a swim in the stream. They liked it very much 
indeed, and so they went every mommg down to it, 
and every evening came back to be fed. The drake 
always walked first, and after him all the ducks 
waddled along in a line. 
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THE DEAKE AND HIS FINE TAIL. 



It was a clear, bright morning in August, and the 
hour was very early, as the sun was only just up, 
and beginning to lift his golden face above the trees, 
and look down into the yard. The fowls were all 
out and amusing themselves; but the ducks were 
rather lazy this morning, and had not yet showed 
their heads from the duck-house. The drake, how- 
ever, was up, and standing upon the ladder, about 
half way down. There he stood, warming first one 
wing then the other in the stream of sunshine that 
came across the ladder. 

The drake seemed to enjoy all this so much that 
he had only once given a " Quark, quark,'* to call his 
ladies out of the duck-house, and then he had for- 
gotten to call them any more. 

By this time the sun had risen high enough to 
cover that corner of the yard where the drake stood 
on his ladder, so that his feathers looked quite 
beautiful with the golden light and the warm, spark- 
ling rays. The drake was proud of his feathers, 
and all the ducks were proud of him too. Though 
his green and purple neck were very fine, his great- 
est ornament was his tail. The plumage of this tail 
was of raven black and dark bottle-greeii^ eiLtt^YCL^^Vj 
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bright in colour, though of a deep shade of green ; 
and several of these feathers curled up behind in the 
drollest manner possible. But that which set them 
oflf to the greatest advantage was one white — one 
very white feather, which curled up a little higher 
than the rest, and made his tail one of the funniest 
and prettiest things that ever was seen in a poultry 
yard. It was a tail for a painter to make a picture 
of, and for a poet to write a little verse about. 

But presently the drake recollected that it was not 
good in him to stand enjoying all this warm sun- 
shine alone, and besides, that it was wrong of the 
ducks to remain so long in bed ; he therefore began 
to call " Quark, quark, quark," very loudly, and with- 
out stopping. 

Now it happened most unfortunately that a strange 
dog was coming down the lane at this moment. He 
was an unkind and badly-behaved dog, and did not 
mind what mischief he did, or what pain he gave to 
anybody. Hearing the drake's voice, and seeing the 
gate open as he was passing, and the drake standing 
all so bright upon his ladder, this naughty dog ran 
in, suddenly seized the drake's beautiful 'tail with 
his teeth and pulled it out, and then in a moment 
ran off again through the gate ! It was well he did, 
for Bouncer would have soon been after him. But 
Bouncer was gone with Oliver into the garden, and 
this wicked dog scampered away without once look- 
ing behind him. 

It has been said before, that these ducks were 
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accustomed, once a day, in fine weather, to go down 
into the wood, and amuse themselves in the brook 
and among the grass and weeds on the banks, till 
evening, at which time they always returned home 
to the duck-house, had their supper, and went to 
bed. 

Now, when the ducks came out at the loud cry 
that was set up by all the creatures in the yard, who 
were frightened and angry at what the strange, 
naughty dog had done, every duck said, as plainly as 
a duck could speak, that she was quite shocked. 
They all stood round the drake, in a circle, for several 
minutes without uttering a single quark. As for the 
poor drake, he was as silent as the rest, with his 
eyes turned towards the ground, where his beautiful 
tail lay torn in pieces. After a little while, however, 
they all went down to the wood as usual. 

The day was very windy, cold, and unpleasant, yet 
the ducks did not return. Evening came, and at 
their usual hour they did not return. An hour 
later, and no ducks ! Two hours later — no ducks ! 
Next morning came, still no ducks ! Oliver went 
down into the wood to look for them, and to no 
purpose; even though Bouncer ran about to help 
him to find them, and searched in all directions. 
The ducks never came back. They were never 
found. They were never heard of. 

What could have become of them nobody was able 
to guess, except that they had swum down the brook, 
till they got into the river, and from the river into 
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the sea, and so across to France. But one thing 
seems certain, that they had held a council in duck- 
language, and made up their minds that it was not 
good to remain in a place where the drake had 
suffered such an insult. 

What a pity it was that little Mary could not have 
once more seen them, just to make the foolish crea- 
tures understand whose fault it really was, and that 
nobody in the house could help the accident, though 
they were all so very sorry for it. 
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THE COW WAITING AT THE GATE. 



Whenever a ring came at the gate, Mary and 
Bouncer were sure to run to see who was there. 
It happened, one fine evening, that Mary was in the 
garden, giving her dolls a drive in her little cart, 
when she heard the hell. Away she ran to the gate, 
and Bouncer, who was asleep in the porch, jumped 
up and galloped on before. 

Over the gate there looked the brown face of a 
cow, with two grey horns tipped with black. Bouncer 
began to bark furiously, and the cow started, and 
would have run away, if Oliver, who was by her, had 
not prevented her. " Take away Bouncer, Miss 
Mary," he cried, "or we shall never get the cow 
into the field.*' ** What ! is the cow coming in ? *' 
said Mary; " oh ! I know." So back to the cottage 
she ran, calling Bouncer after her, and went into 
the parlour to her mamma. ** Grandmamma's cow 
is come from Guernsey," she cried; "make haste, 
mamma ; come, papa ; come, Susan ; and you stay 
here, poor little Bouncer." 

They all went to the field, opened the gate, and 
in walked the cow, and began to eat the fresh green 
grass. They patted and stroked her sleek sides, and 
admired her beauty. She was chiefly white, but had 
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large dark brown spots ; her face and legs were all 
brown, and so were her ears. Mary kissed and 
patted her, and was delighted with her sweet breath 
and gentle black eyes. 

The cow kept walking down the field, eating the 
grass as she went, tiU she came in sight of the pond. 
Then she walked fast to the edge, and drank a great 
deal of water, as if she was very thirsty. Then she 
went into the water, splash — splash — ^till she got to 
the deepest part in the middle ; and there she stood, 
enjoying her nice, cool bath, flapping ofif the flies 
with her long tail, and chewing over again the grass 
she had just been eating. Mary thought it looked 
very funny, to see her biting and chewing so lazily 
there ; and her mamma told her that cows and sheep 
always do so, and that if she would observe them 
she would often see it. 

After a little while, Mary began to wish the cow 
would come out; but her mamma said, "Have 
patience; she will begin to move soon. Look, how 
pretty her shadow is in the clear water." Mary said 
it was very pretty, and then began to think what her 
name should be. " Suppose we call her Cowslip, 
mamma," she said. ** It is a nice name for a cow ; 
and then cowslips have a sweet smell, and so has 
she." Her mamma thought it a very good name, 
and so did they all ; so the cow was named Cowslip. 

Mary now began to run about on the grass, that 
she might not feel impatient. Then she picked a 
nosegay of pretty wild flowers for her papa and 
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mamma, who were sitting under a tree in the field. 
Then she ran back to the pond. 

Still Cowslip stood, chewing lazily, and half 
shutting her eyes, as if she was going to sleep. 

Mary sighed and looked at her mamma, who 
smiled, and said, ''It is growing late ; go and give 
the fowls their supper." So, away went Mary with 
Susan, and gave them their food. When this was 
done, and she was setting off again, to see what 
Cowslip was doing now, Mary heard poor Bouncer 
whining and scratching at the parlour door ; so she 
thought she would just look in and give him a pat, 
to comfort him. The moment, however, that she 
opened the door, out he bounced, and set off to the 
field as fast as he could tear. 

Susan and Mary ran too, calling him, but it was 
of no use. He rushed down the field, jumped into 
the pond, and swam towards Cowslip. At this, she 
splashed away very fast, out at the other side, and 
ran off round the field, with Bouncer barking at her 
heels. " Stay where you are, Susan, with Mary," 
cried her papa ; so they both stopped in the garden. 
He then called very loud to Bouncer, " Come back, 
sir ! Bouncer, come back ! " Bouncer presently 
stopped short, then slunk back to his master, looking 
very much ashamed, and lay down at his feet. But 
now Cowslip began to run towards him, with her 
head almost touching the grass, and her horns looking 
very dreadful and her face very angry. Mary was 
afraid her papa and mamma would be hurt, and 
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hegtJi to ay ; bni ber papa held up his stick, and 
stepped befiure her Tnamma^ lo(Aiiig fiimlj at the cow, 
and she stood still. He then went up to her, and 
stroked and patted her g^ntlr. Her mannna then 
qnietlj led Bonncer out of the fidd. He followed, 
with his tail between his l^s, and still looking 
ashamed. 

Maiy was still crnng. *'0h» mamma!" sobbed 
she, *^ I wish Cowslip had nexer come. I am 
frightened at her."" But her mamma said, '' Look 
how qniet and gentle she is now. We mnst teach 
her and Bonncer to be good friends. Pat poor 
Bonncer, and comiort him. See how nnhappj he 
looks." 

Maiy dried her ejes, and began to pat and stroke 
Bonncer, saying, *^ Pdcht fellow ! nexer mind, Ton 
won*t do it again.^' So Bonncer jnmped about for 
joT, wagged his tail, and seemed quite happy. The 
moment he moTed. CowsHp started and tossed her 
head ; then Marr^s papa said, ^^ Gently, gently, 
CowsHp,"' and stroked her again. When she started, 
then Bouncer gare a bai^ and was going to rush 
towards the railing ; but Mary held him, and said, 
** No, no. Bouncer ; be quiet, dear Bouncer ; " so 
he looked up in her £ftce. put out his red tongue, and 
wagged his tail, and seemed as if he wanted to tell 
her he understood her. 

" Now," said Maiy's mamma, ** the cow must be 
milked.^ So Susan went in and brought out the 
hr^t, new milk-pail, and her little three>legged 
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stool, and sat down in the field by Cowslip and 
milked her. She stood quite still. Bouncer lay 
down in the garden quite quiet, and Mary stood by 
Susan, patting Cowslip, and keeping the\es away 
from her eyes and ears. She had some of the sweet, 
warm milk, and thought she had never tasted any- 
thing BO nice. Then her mamma said they should 
have tea under the walnut tree in the garden ; so 
Mary and Susan brought out the little round table, 
and the tea thins^s, and there they sat very happily ; 
CowsUp cropping tie grass in the field near them! 
and Bouncer lying at their feet. They had a jug of 
the new milk, and Mary gave Bouncer a saucerful 
of it, and said, " I am sure you will never run after 
Cowslip any more, you dear little fellow." 
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A CALF COMES IN THE NIGHT. 



Soon after Cowslip came, a house was built for her 
in the yard. The bricklayer made the walls ; but 
Mr, Dove did a great deal to it, for he made the 
beams and rafters, and the door, and the manger, to 
hold hay or grass. It had a roof of red tiles, and 
was nicely paved with stones. 

At first, Cowslip stayed out in the field all night; 
but when her house was finished, and quite dry, Susan 
and Mary used to drive her into it every evening. 
She had clean straw to lie on, and some hay to eat. 

Mary seldom missed going into the cow-house in 
the early morning, to see how Cowslip was. She 
liked to pat her smooth skin, and smell her sweet 
breath, and then to help to turn her out into the 
fresh, dewy field, and see her begin to eat the grass. 

One morning, when Mary was dressed, and all 
ready to run down stairs, her mamma said, **I 
will go with you to see Cowslip this morning." 

Mary was always happy when her mamma went 
with her, so she set ofif dancing and skipping towards 
the cow-house. When they got near the door, how- 
ever, her mamma took hold of her hand, and said, 
" Gently, Mary, we must go in quietly ; you have 
something to see that will surprise you very much." 
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Mary began to walk on tip-toe, holding her breath, 
and to be very quiet. She only looked up at her 
mamma, and saw that she smiled, so she was sure it 
was something happy that she was to see. 

They opened the door and went in. Cowslip was 
standing up. When the door opened she looked 
round quickly and rather angrily ; but when she saw 
Mary and her mamma she lowed softly and stood 
still. 

** Come round to this side," said her mamma. 
Mary went round. What should she see standing 
by Cowslip's side, but a little brown and white calf! 

For a minute Mary stood quite still, looking at the 
little creature, and then whispered to her mamma, 
'* May I touch it?" 

** Yes," answered her mamma. So Mary gently 
stroked its soft sleek neck and face, then put her 
arm round it, and gave it a kiss. Cowslip leaned 
her head down, rubbed it gently against little Mary, 
and then licked the little calf, and looked at it with 
such gentle, affectionate eyes, that she seemed as if 
she was asking Mary to be kind to it. 

** Is it thirsty or hungry?" said Mary; ** what 
can I get for it ? " 

** Cowslip will feed it herself with her milk," 
answered her mamma ; ** already it has been sucking, 
and for some time it will require no other food. 
When it grows stronger and larger it will begin to 
eat grass." 

" What long, thick, odd-looking legs it has, 
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mamma/* cried Marj, ''and what a little body! 
Its head is like Cowslip's; only there is a pretty 
white spot on its forehead, and it has more white 
and less brown all oyer it. Then it has no horns, 
only pretty brown ears." 

" But it will haTe horns when it grows older. 
Feel just here, and here. Do yon not feel two hard 
knobs ? " 

" Oh yes, I do, mamma," said Mary. " Then 
the horns will grow there ? It has pretty eyes, like 
Cowslip, and its tail is like too; and it has her 
sweet breath. Shall we put them out into the field, 
mamma ? '' 

" No, not to-day," replied her mamma. " If to- 
morrow is warm and fine we may; but they had 
better remain quite quietly in their house to-day." 

*' When did this little calf come, mamma ? " said 
Mary. 

" It came in the night." 

" And will it stay with us ? " 

" Yes, if we can rear it, and I hope we shall. 
We will keep it till it grows to be a cow like its 
mother, and then we shall haye two cows feeding in 
the field." 

" I shall like that very much indeed," said Mary, 
jumping up and putting her arms round her mamx^a^s 
neck. "I used to think Cowslip looked lonely 
sometimes. Look how fond she is of her calf. How 
happy they will be together ! " 

They stayed some time in the cow-house, and saw 
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Cowslip feed her calf. It sucked a good quantity of 
milk, and then lay down in the straw, and went fast 
asleep. Then Cowslip had some warm drink given 
to her, and ate some hay, and then lay down too. 

The next day was very warm and fine, so ahout 
twelve o'clock Oliver said Cowslip and her calf might 
go out, and Susan and Mary went to help to drive 
them into the field. Cowslip walked out, looking 
back for her calf, and it followed her ; but when it 
got out into the air, the first thing it did was to run 
forwards and thump its forehead against the door of 
the hen-house. 

"Oh, it will hurt itself!*' said Mary, almost 
crying. "What shall we do? Let me lead you, 
you foolish little thing." 

But the calf started and jumped about, so that 
Mary could not hold it, so Oliver led it gently by 
the side of its mother, safe into the field. When it 
got on the grass it began to jump about again, and 
next knocked its head against the stump of a tree. 

" Why, you must be blind, you poor little thing," 
cried Mary. " How you do go knocking yourself 
about ! " 

" No, my little girl," said her mamma, who had 
come out to the field, "it is not blind, but it has 
not learned to use its eyes yet. Eveiything is new 
and strange to it, but it will very soon, with its 
mother's help, learn all that is needful for it to know. 
If you watch it, you will see how quickly it will leave 
off being awkward and hurting itself." 
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CowsKp lowed gently to her calf, and kept close by 
its side^ and gave it some milk. Then the little 
creature stretched itself on the soft, sonny grass, and 
seemed to enjoy it very mnch. It slept a great deal. 
When it woke up it ran about a little, but its long 
legs bent outwards as if they had not much strength 
in them. Then it stared about ; but at Cowslip's 
soft low it always ran to her, took some milk, and 
then went to sleep again. 

In a few days the calf had grown fatter, its body 
was larger, and its legs looked less clumsy. It grew 
prettier every day, and jumped and frisked about the 
field, and played with Mary. Sometimes she let it 
lick her band. It would take her hand quite into 
its mouth, and suck it with its rough tongue. Then 
away they ran together over the grass, and Cowslip 
looked gravely up now and then, to see what they 
were about, and more than once she shook her head 
as if she had some doubts. 

They had to think a great deal about what should 
be the calf's name. At last Mary fixed on Primrose, 
" because," she said, ** Cowslip looks down at it in 
the field, as the tall cowslips look down on the little 
primroses." So the calf was named Primrose. 
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THE GOAT AND HER KID. 



The grass plot at the back of the cottage was a very 
bright green, and sparkled with the morning dews. 
It was kept smooth, and level, and short, by the 
garden-roller going over it once a week, and still 
more by the constant nibbling of the goat, who was 
allowed to be there all day because she had a pretty 
little young kid that ran by her side. 

But it is not to be supposed that this kid was 
contented with always running close to its mother's 
side. Kids are very fond of dancing and frisking 
about, and this one was more fond of it than any 
other in the whole village. 

One day a poor Italian boy came down the lane 
playing upon a pipe, and beating a little tabor. 
He used to play these for two dolls that danced 
upon a board by means of a string that went through 
their bodies, and was fastened to his knee, so that 
when he moved his knee quickly the dolls seemed to 
dance about upon the board. 

The boy stopped at the gate, set down his board, 
placed his dolls upon it, with the string at his knee, 
began to play his pipe, and beat upon his tabor, and 
as he played, the dolls danced up and down, and 
round and round^ first on one side, theu ow tk<^ 
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other, now bobbing down their heads, now Making 
about their feet. 

Bnt while this was going on at the gate the kid 
heard the pipe and tabor, and after listening to it a 
minute, with its head on one side, suddenly jumped 
up in the air, gave a great many little kicks, very 
quick and funny, then ran frisking round its mother, 
and at last stood upon its hind legs, and danced all 
across the grass plot. 

Little Mary, who had been looking at the dolls, 
happened to turn round at the moment when the kid 
was dancing. " Oh, you little dear, dear kid ! " cried 
Mary, first running towards the kid, then back to 
look at the dolls, then again at the kid, then at the 
dolls ; and the Italian boy played away with his pipe 
and tabor, and made his dolls jump up in the air, and 
reel, and set, and hop ; but it was all nothing to the 
jumps in the air of the kid, and its frisking kicks 
and flings, and its fun and its fancies. 

At last the Italian boy went away, with a large 
piece of bread and cheese in his hand, and his doUs 
and dancing board at his back ; but playing his pipe 
and tabor all down the lane. The goat stood look- 
ing after him, with her head raised tall in the air, 
and a serious face ; but the kid continued to dance 
as long as the pipe and tabor could be heard. 
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THE BEE-HIVES AND BEDS OP THYME. 



" What are you looking at so closely in the bed of 
thyme, my little girl?" said Mary's mamma to 
her. 

'' I am looking at a bee, mamma. It flies from one 
flower to the other, humming all the time. It has 
covered its legs with yellow dust, and it puts its 
little trunk down into the flowers, and sucks up the 
sweet juice. I see its trunk that you told me about, 
like the great elephant's trunk. There it goes quite 
away ! " 

**It is flying home to its hive with the honey it 
has collected," said her mamma. 

** I wish I knew all about those busy little bees, 
and how they go on in their hives," said Mary. 

** It is a very wonderful story," said her mamma. 
** I have often wished to keep bees. We will go to 
Goodman Dove's, and see whether he has a swarm 
yet from his hive." 

" What is a swarm, mamma ? " said Mary^ 

"A whole family of young bees that leave the 
hive, and require a new one for themselves," replied 
her mamma. ** If Goodman Dove will sell us one 
we can place it in the garden, and while we watch 
the bees at their work, I will tell you all the story 
about them." 
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Mary was delighted at this, and her Tnamnia took 
her to Goodman Dove's. He said that he expected 
a swarm would fly off in a few days from his hive, 
and that he wonld send to tell them in time to see 
it. The very next day he came, and made a place 
for the bee-hive te stand. It was in a sunny comer 
of the garden, near the bed of thyme, and a bed of 
mignonette too. He put up a wooden shelf on four 
legs, with a sloping wooden roof over it ; and then 
he said they had better come now to his garden. 

They went to the place where the straw bee-hive 
stood in Goodman Dove's garden ; but they stopped 
at a little distance, for the bees were in a great fuss. 
Numbers were flying about, and going in and out at 
their little door ; but what surprised Mary the most, 
was to see a large black ball, nearly as large as her 
head, hanging down from the bottom of the shelf, 
just in front of the little door. After looking at this 
for a minute, she saw that this black ball was all 
made up of bees, clustered together. 

** These are the young bees," said her mamma, 
" that have now grown too many for the hive to 
hold. The old ones have turned them out, and they 
must fly away to find another house for themselves. 
This is what is called a swarm. Now watch them, 
but do not go nearer, or you may be stung." 

Mary stood still by her mamma, and watched 
what the boos would do. Presently the whole black 
cluster flow off. The sound of so many wings, 
moving all at once and so suddenly made a loud 
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whirring noise. The bees wheeled round in the air, 
and then settled again on the branch of a cherry- 
tree, and hung there in just such a black ball as 
they had made before. 

Goodman Dove now brought out his ladder, and 
Mrs. Dove came out with a clean, new straw hive in 
her hands. Oliver, too, came to help. They all 
went to the cherry-tree, and Mary and her mamma 
went too. Goodman Dove climbed up the ladder, 
and looked very gravely at the branch where the 
bees were. Then he put on his spectacles. Then 
he took out his knife, and called to Oliver to get up 
the ladder, and hold the hive just under the bees. 
Then, as soon as the empty hive was just under 
them, bottom upwards, looking like a large basket, 
he cut ofif the branch close to the bees, and down 
they fell into the hive. Then Mrs. Dove directly 
handed up a flat board, which was to be the floor of 
the hive, and they put it on so as to shut in the bees, 
and then Oliver carried it away to the cottage, and 
set it directly on its shelf, the right way upwards. 

The bees made a great humming and buzzing 
inside the hive ; but very few went in and out that 
day. The next morning Mary went early to see 
what they were doing, and saw several ccme out and 
fly away, and others go in, as if they were very busy 
about something. After breakfast her mamma went 
too, and sat down on a seat with Mary on her lap, 
and told her the story of the bees, and all they 
would do in their new house. 
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" These bees," said she, " are not all alike. 
There is one among them larger than all the rest, 
called the queen bee. She will seldom go out. 
The others will take care of her, feed her, and work 
for her, and if they were to lose her they would all 
fly away and be scattered, unless they could get 
another queen ; every hiye must have its queen. 
She will be the mother of all the young bees they 
will have, for she lays all the eggs. Then there are 
other bees next in size to the queen, called drones. 
They do not work either ; but you may be sure that 
every creature has its use, and every creature can be 
happy in its own way, though you may not be able 
to understand what it is." 

'* The ants told the butterfly that he was idle and 
of no use, mamma, in my book of fables ; was that 
because they could not understand? " 

" The ants are little active things, that run upon 
the ground, and only see a short way round them, 
and are always hard at work in their own manner, 
and happy in their own way, and know nothing of 
any other ; so how could they understand ? " 

** But you can understand, mamma," said Mary. 

" I can see much farther round me than the ants ; 
but look as far as you can out there, where the field 
slopes upwards, and tell me what you see at the 
very farthest ? " 

"I see the green grass end, and the blue sky 
touch it," answered Mary. 

** JBat the green grass does not end there, nor the 
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sky touch it. The great world stretches out, on and 
on, with the blue sky over it, though I cannot 
see it." 

Mary looked at her mamma for a moment ; but 
just 7s she was going to speak a bright crimson 
butterfly flew past and rested on a white rose close 
by them. They admired the beautiful colour of the 
wings, the rich black with which they were bor- 
dered, and the deep blue of the round spots, like 
eyes, in the midst of the red. 

" It quivers its wings in the sun, as if it enjoyed 
the light, and loved to look bright and beautiful ; 
do you see, Mary ? " said her mamma. 

** Yes, and it makes the rose look prettier than it 
did before. Here comes another just like it. Away 
they go together ! See how they dance merrily in 
the air, and fly higher and higher." Mary ran oflf 
to look at the butterflies as long as she could see 
them, and then came back and asked for the rest of 
the story of the bees. ** The queen and the drones. 
What other bees are there, mamma ? " 

" The rest are all workers," said her mamma, 
" such as those you see coming out and going in 
now. Some collect wax, some are builders, and 
some are nurses. They are now, as you know, in 
an empty hive. They want to build cells in it. 
These cells are, most of them, to serve as little 
store-rooms for honey for the winter : some are to 
hold eggs and young bees, and others the food for 
the young bees. A number of the workers are now 
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collecting wax out of the flowers. They bring it 
back, and put it down on the floor of the hive in 
lumps, then fly oflf for more. Other workers then 
take up the lumps of wax, and begin to build the 
cells. They begin at the top of the hive. When 
you looked into it as Mrs. Dove held it, did you ob-" 
serve the inside ? " 

'* Yes," said Mary, " it had a round stick, stand- 
ing upright in the middle, and other sticks crossing 
the middle one." 

** The bees fasten their first cells on the top 
sticks. They build them in regular form, each with 
six sides, and all together they make what we call a 
honeycomb, the pretty thing you have seen. Then, 
when a few cells are made, whole parties of workers 
begin to collect honey. They dip their little trunks 
deep into the sweet tubes and corners of the flowers, 
sip the honey out, and store it in little bags on their 
legs. When their honey-bags are full, they fly to 
the hive, and press the honey out into the cells ; 
and as soon as they have filled a cell, the builders 
come and roof it over with wax." 

** They take a little sip to refresh themselves 
every now and then, mamma, I suppose?" said 
Mary. 

" Oh yes, you may be .sure of that. In a little 
while the queen will begin to lay eggs. Then wiU 
come the nurses, take the eggs, and store them in 
difi'erent cells. Presently out of each egg will creep 
a little white maggot. Then will begin the hard 
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work of the nurses. They will collect the yellow 
dust out of the flowers, mix it up with honey, and 
with it feed the maggots. "We call this food bee- 
bread. As these little white creatures grow larger, 
the nurses will move them into separate cells. Those 
which they mean to grow into queens they will feed 
with a diflferent kind of food, and place in larger 
cells. After a little while, all the white maggots 
will leave off eating; a dark skin will grow over 
them, and they will be quite still. Then the nurses 
"will watch over all these hard, helpless, dead-looking 
things, which we call grubs. After a little while, 
the hard, dry case of the grubs will be burst open, and 
out of every one will come a bright, young, golden 
bee, full-grown on its very birthday, with its active 
wings and busy feet ready to work and to enjoy.'' 

" Mamma ! " cried Mary, " will it really ? " 

** Yes," my little girl, ** this wonderful story is 
quite true." 

" Then the young bees will fly away, as these did 
yesterday ? " said Mary. 

"Yes," replied her mamma. **As the workers 
build more and more cells, and store up more and 
more honey, the hive becomes crowded. Then the 
young swarm choose a young queen, and go oflf as 
you saw yesterday." 

" I think it is more wonderful than the chickens 
coming out of the eggs," said Mary. 

" It is difl&cult to say what is most wonderful, my 
child," answered her mamma. 
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THE HAPPY DAY. 

CONCLUSION. 

When Mary had lived at the Cottage rather more 
than a year, she had a very great pleasure. Her 
Aunt Mary agreed to come and stay there for a 
week, and to bring her little cousins, Thomas and 
Willie. Mary counted the days till they were to 
come, and at last she awoke one morning, and re- 
membered that this was the Happy Day. 

Mary was very busy helping her mamma and 
Susan to get everything ready. She was also very 
anxious that all the creatures she had to take care of 
should be well and thriving to show them. Aunt 
Mary had sent them another beautiful drake and two 
ducks, as soon as she heard of the sad story of the 
other poor drake and his fine tail ; and luckily one 
of the ducks had just been sitting on eleven of her 
eggs, and hAd sat for four weeks, and the very day 
before Aunt Mary was coming ten little yellow duck- 
lings had come out, and were now swimming most 
merrily about, in a large pan of water in the yard, 
where their mother was under a coop. Mary fed all 
her pets, and told them all who were coming. None 
of them seemed to attend to her, however, except 
Bouncer, who wagged his tail, and barked and 
jumped upon her, just as if he wanted to say, " I am 
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so glad to see you look so very merry this morning! " 
Mary was almost always merry; but then to-day, 
whenever she thought of the evening, she could not 
help jumping and dancing for joy, and then Bouncer 
jumped for joy too. 

The day was so warm and fine, that they de- 
termined to have tea under the walnut-tree. Mary 
and her mamma gathered a great many cowslips, 
primroses, harebells, and all manner of Spring 
flowers, and made gardens of them, and hung them 
over the table from the branches. They gathered 
lilac too, and laburnum, and the sweet white honey- 
suckle, and placed beautiful large glasses filled with 
these flowers on the table; and there was a cake 
made ; and there was plenty of nice fresh butter, 
and some of Cowslip's sweet milk and cream, and 
refreshing whey, and white curds ; and home-made 
bread, and fresh eggs laid by Partlet, her friends and 
her daughters. 

When all was ready they went down to meet the 
coach, and what great joy it was to see the four 
horses come trotting up to the inn, and to see two 
heads looking out at the coach window, and then to 
see the door open, and to welcome her Aunt Mary 
and her dear little cousins, whom she had not seen 
for all this long time. 

They went very merrily up the hill all together. 
Bouncer made friends with them all in a minute, and 
galloped round them in wide circles, and then came 
back bounding and panting, with his red tongue 
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hanging out, to get some pats on his curly back and 
head, and then rush oflf again. When they got on 
the Common, there was the donkey eating a thistle, 
and Mary had to tell them about his tumbling down 
the chalk-pit. He looked so grave and wise now, 
that it seemed very odd how he ever could be so 
careless. Just at the gate they met the goose and 
gander, with all their fine young brood of eleven 
goslings. Mary wished they had seen the goslings 
when they were little pretty primrose-coloured things; 
but Thomas and Willie both thought them very 
pretty now. Some were white, some grey and white. 
They were eating the grass ; so little Willie, seeing 
they liked grass, ran and gathered some, and held it 
to them to come and eat out of his hand. At this, 
the gander, who did not know. what Willie meant, 
but was afraid he was going to touch some of his 
goslings, began to hiss, and stretched out his neck 
and ran at him. Away ran Willie with all his might, 
and away went the gander after him. 

" Oh, mamma, mamma," cried Willie, *' what 
shall I do?" Mary and Thomas ran after the 
gander to drive him away; but before they could 
reach him. Bouncer rushed past them barking, and 
soon made the gander run back, looking very fooKsh. 
Bouncer seemed quite ashameiof him. As to Willie, 
he could not help crying a little. He was only four 
years old, so it was no wonder ; but Mary told him 
that if he would never run away, but only boldly face 
the gander, he would never run after him again. 
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When they got mto the garden they were delighted 
with the pretty flowers, and field, and Cottage. Before 
they could sit- down to tea, both the boys declared 
they must run round the field ; so Mary went in 
with them, and Bouncer too, who of course must go 
everywhere with them. They patted and stroked 
Cowslip, and as to Primrose, she very soon set ofif 
and capered round with them. Sometimes she kept 
close by their sides, and gave them little thumps 
with her head; then she began to jump and turn 
round and round ; then she kicked out behind, and 
ran off into the middle of the field. 

Mary next took her cousins down to the pond at 
the bottom of the field. Here they saw the duck and 
drake swimming about. Mary's papa had made a 
little gate out of the yard into the field, on purpose 
to let them get down to the pond, that they might 
not want to go to the stream in the wood. They 
seemed quite contented in the pond. 

''Oh, look!" cried Thomas, ''what is the drake 
doing now? Look how he has dipped his head 
down, and turned up his tail." 

" The duck is doing it now too," said Mary laugh- 
ing. " They often do. Now, up come their heads 
again, and they give them a shake. Now, there 
goes the drake again, and there is his bright, dark 
tail quite out of the water. Mamma says they find 
things they like to eat at the bottom of the pond ; 
that is why they do so." 

They now heard Susan calling them to the garden. 
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so they ran up the field, and all sat down to tea. 
Bouncer lay at Mary's feet, and the goat and kid 
came and cropped the grass close to them, and often 
got a bit of bread from somebody's hand. The 
pigeons wheeled round in the air over their heads, 
and now and then one would fly down and pick up a 
crumb. Sometimes a bee hummed past, on its way 
home to the hive for the night. 

When tea was over, Mary took her cousins to the 
hen-house. Chanticleer and Partlet were gone to 
roost on their perch, side by side, and so were 
Cloudy, Stormy, and Snowy, and all the young hens 
too, that had been chickens last spring, except one 
who had a young brood under her wings, and one 
who was sitting on her eggs. Next they saw the 
duck with her little brood, poking out their yellow 
heads and funny beaks from under her feathers. 
Then they saw the drake and the other duck, who 
had come in to supper, and seemed to be getting 
very sleepy. 

The sun had set, and the blackbirds, thrushes, 
robins, and all the birds had sung their latest even- 
ing song. It was time for the children to go to 
sleep, and they soon heard the call of their mammas 
and ran into the Cottage. They went merrily to 
bed after their Happy Day ; but they asked Susan, 
before they bade her good-night, to be sure to call 
them in time to see Cowslip milked in the morning. 

THE END. 



THE PET LAMB, AND OTHER TALES. 
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THE PET LAMB. 



One bleak, boisterous afternoon in March, a little 
boy called Alfred Herbert, was seated by his papa in 
the gig, driving homewards. Mr. Herbert was a 
country surgeon, and had been making a long round 
among his patients. There was nothing that Alfred 
^ and his sister Lucy liked better than to go out in 
this way with their papa ; and he often took one of 
them; but this time he had been obliged to go 
farther than he expected, and so it was getting dark 
and very cold, and they had still a long way to go. 
Alfred was only five years old. The wind blew in 
his face, and his cape would open and fly back. Then 
his toes began to ache and smart ; his fingers were 
quite stiff; and as to his nose, it was as red as a 
poppy and as cold as ice. 

**How long shall we be now, papa?" he had 
asked about ten times. At last it began to snow, 
and then, when he felt the soft, cold flakes of snow 
come patting against his cheeks and resting on his 
poor, frozen nose, he could bear it no longer, and 
began to cry. 

Just then they were passing a hedge, and a cow 
put its head over, and gave a loud moo — ^moo. It 
was so near that it made Bobby the pony start, and 
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made Alfred stop crying. " Why the cow seems to 
have something to say to us," said his papa. " What 
does it say?" asked Alfred in a lamentable voice. 
*' Don't you think it sounded like 'Moo, moo, how 
do you do ? ' " said his papa. At this Alfred 
laughed so heartily that he quite forgot the cold, and 
went on merrily for a quarter of an hour. 

But next he began to feel hungry, and to think of 
the warm parlour at home, with tea all ready, and 
the bright fire, and Lucy, and his mamma; and 
then he remembered his aching toes again, and very 
nearly began to cry a second time; but his papa 
said, ''Make haste, Bobby! trot along and take us 
home quickly; we shall soon be there now." So 
Alfred commanded himself, and did not cry. 

At this minute a little boy stopped them at the 
comer of a lane, and said he had been waiting for a 
long time to speak to Mr. Herbert as he passed; 
for he said his poor father was very ill, and wanted 
help sadly. His head was very bad, and he had had 
no rest for two nights. " Poor man ! " cried Al- 
fred ; " let us go and make him well, papa." 

"Alfred was a kind little boy, mamma," said 
Mary. " You see he wanted his papa to go to the 
poor man, though he was longing so much to get 
home." 

"Yes," said Thomas, "he knew the poor man 
wanted help more than he wanted his tea." 

" Now go on, mamma," said Mary. 

Mr. Herbert turned o£f the road, and went to the 
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poor man's cottage ; and before he went in he told 
Alfred to run up and down the lane twenty times, 
and then get into the gig again. So Alfred ran up 
and down twenty times with all his might, and as he 
was climbing up the step again, his papa came out. 
''Will the poor man soon be better?" he asked 
directly. " Yes, I think he will," said Mr. Herbert. 
So Alfred was very glad ; and then his papa wrapped 
him up so warm and snug in a cloak, that he called 
it his nest, and felt quite comfortable, and did not 
care for the cold at all. 

On they went again, and now they came to the 
common that was just outside the town where they 
lived. The wind blew across the wide common, and 
whistled among the thick furze-bushes. The clouds 
scudded away over the sky, and the moon went sail- 
ing along, sometimes hiding her face behind them, 
then shining out round and clear. Alfred kept 
watching the bright moon. **Here comes a great 
black cloud to hide it," he cried. " See how the 
black cloud's edges turn all light and silvery as they 
come near the moon," said his papa. *' Now the 
moon has gone to bed behind a cloud," cried Al- 
fred. '* Ah ! there it comes again ! " '' And look," 
said his papa, "how the white snow sparkles all 
over when it comes again." Then they made a little 
story about the furze-bushes; that they were all 
getting ready for a dance on the heath, and were 
dressed out in white, sprinkled with diamonds. 

*' I can see some other lights now," said Mr, 
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Herbert. "I can see the lights from the windows 
in the town. We shall be home in a quarter of an 
hour now." So Alfred began to clap his hands and 
say, " Ah, mamma ! you don't know how near we 
are to you." 

Just as he spoke they heard a low baa — ^baa — 
quite close to them ; so close that it made Mr. Her- 
bert stop the gig. They listened, and it came again, 
baa — baa — in a soft, pitiful, tone. "It must be a 
lamb," said Mr. Herbert, *'but I can see no sheep 
nor any creature near us." ''Perhaps it is a poor 
little lamb that has lost its mother," said Alfred. 

Mr. Herbert got out and was going to look by the 
road-side, but Bobby, who was impatient to get to 
his stable, would not stand still, so that he was 
afraid to leave him. '* Let me go, papa," cried Al- 
fred, jumping up out of his snug nest, and bustling 
down by the step. " Fll go and look for the little 
lamb." ** Climb up the bank by the road-side," said 
his papa, " and look down into the ditch." 

Alfred was soon at the top of the bank, but he 
could see nothing. Still the sound went on, fainter 
and more pitiful than ever. " Shall I get down into 
the ditch, papa ? " said he. " Yes, if you think yon 
can manage it," answered his papa. So then Alfred 
began to get down, slipping, and sliding, and jump- 
ing, and was soon out of sight. 

** I've found the poor little lamb, papa," he soon 
called out from the bottom of the ditch. Mr. Her- 
bert had now led Bobby and the gig to the edge of 
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the bank, and asked Alfred whether he thought he 
could lift up the lamb. " 1*11 try," answered he. 

Some time passed, in which the lamb bleated more 
than ever, and the frosty sticks and snowy dry leaves 
in the ditch crackled and rustled, but nothing was 
heard of Alfred. " What are you doing, Alfred ? " 
Mr. Herbert called. ** Tm coming," he was an- 
swered out of the ditch, in a panting voice, as if 
quite out of breath. "It's very difficult to get up 
the side." 

Mr. Herbert took the reins over his arm and 
leaned as far as possible over the bank ; and then, 
with great efforts, Al&ed contrived to raise the lamb 
up within his reach, and to give it up to him. Then 
he soon clambered up himself. 

" Will the poor little lamb die ? " said he, looking 
at it as it lay quite quiet over his papa's arm. 

" Oh, mamma! it did not die?" cried Mary, al- 
most crying, and throwing her arms round her 
mamma's neck. ''No, you shall hear," answered 
her mamma. 

"It is stiff with the cold, and most likely nearly 
starved," said Mr. Herbert. " It is very young, not 
more than a week old, I should think." 

" Let us make haste home," cried Alfred. " Mamma 
will make it get well," 

Mr. Herbert lifted Alfred in, put the lamb on his 
knees, covered them both with the cloak, jumped in 
himself, and off went Bobby as fast as he could trot. 
They were at their own door in no time. 
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Out ran little Lucy before they had even rang the 
bell. Out came James the groom to take the pony 
to the stable. Then, out came mamma to the door 
to welcome them, and help off the coats and hats, 
and it all looked bright and warm inside. Mr. Her- 
bert lifted out Alfred, and he went tottering along 
with his poor little lamb in his arms, too fall of 
anxiety about it to speak a word. 

** What have you got, Alfred ? " cried Lucy. But 
he was too eager to get the lamb into the warm room, 
to answer her, and never stopped till he had placed 
it safe down on the rug. 

* * Where did you get this poor, pretty little lamb ? " 
asked Lucy ; " and what is the matter with it ? " 

" We found it in a ditch," answered he, " and it 
is cold and hungry. Come, mamma, and tell as 
what to do to make the lamb well ! " 

Their papa and mamma soon came in together, 
and found the two children sitting by the lamb^ 
stroking and patting it. Their mamma sent directly 
for a blanket to lay it on, and moved it farther from 
the fire. Then she brought a saucer of warm milk 
and held it close to its mouth, but it would not 
drink ; so she dipped her fingers in, and then pat 
them into its mouth and it began to suck them. 
Then in a minute, to the great joy of the two children, 
it began to lap up the milk, and never stopped till it 
had finished it all. "Now do not fear," she said. 
" The lamb will get weU, I think." 

" Oh ! " cried Mary, *' how glad I am ! " " So am 
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I/' said little Willie, kicking with his heels, and 
clapping his hands. 

Lucy patted and kissed it, and then Alfred pulled 
off his worsted glove, and stroked it ; but when his 
cold little hand lay on the white, soft wool, they all 
laughed, for it was as red as his worsted comforter, 
which he still had on. 

**My dear little fellow," said his mamma, "now 
we must take care of you ; why, how cold and wet 
you are ! '* so first she made the tea, and rang for the 
toast and fresh eggs, and then put on the bread and 
milk to boil, and then she took Alfred on her lap, 
and took off his cap, and cape, and comforter, and 
kissed his bright, rosy cheeks ; and then she pulled 
off his boots, and socks, all wet with clambering 
about in the ditch ; and then Lucy ran for dry ones 
for him, and she put them on. So little Al&ed was 
soon warm, and comfortable, and as happy as he 
could be. 

And then the white milk frothed up, and she 
poured it out, and they all sat down to tea, and told 
all their adventures, and laughed and talked away. 
Every now and then Lucy and Alfred stole on tip-toe 
to look at the lamb, which had fallen fast asleep. 
Before they went to bed it had another saucer full of 
warm milk, and then they got a deep basket with 
some hay in the bottom, and placed the little creature 
in it, blanket and all, and there it was Iqft for the 
night. 

The very first thing in the morning, the two chil- 
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dreu went, hand in hand, to look at the lamb. It 
started up, and stood on its feet when they went near 
it, then bleated, and seemed frightened, but when it 
felt their soft hands patting and stroking its bead 
and sides it seemed to get quiet, and when they 
brought some more warm milk, it drank out of their 
hands, and finished all up. After breakfast, as it 
was a sunny morning, Mr. Herbert said it might go 
out into the garden, so Lucy tied a pretty blue ribbon 
round its throat for a collar, and it was tethered to a 
stake on the lawn by a rope, which was fastened at 
one end to the stake, and at the other to its blue 
collar. It jumped about and frisked now and then ; 
sometimes it bleated and pulled at its cord, but then 
the children went and stroked it, and said, "Be 
happy, little lamb ! ** and gave it more milk. 

Mr. Herbert found out the farmer to whom it 
belonged ; but he said he should like the little boy 
to keep it, as he had saved its life, and to make it a 
pet lamb. So Alfred said it should be Lucy's pet 
lamb too; and it grew prettier, and stronger, and 
more playful, and cropped the grass, and ran about 
the field ; and they called it Daisy. It soon became 
so tame that it would come into the room, and follow 
them in their walks, and they were very fond of it, 
and always took care of it. 

** Dear, pretty little Daisy ! '* cried Mary. " This 
is the way it capered about the field.** So she and 
Willie began to run round the room, and jump like 
lambs. 
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'* Stop ! " said Thomas. *' Let us be the furze- 
bushes dancing in the moonlight ! '' 

" Oh, yes, yes!'* cried Mary. **Now we'll pre- 
tend we've put on our white dresses sprinkled with 
diamonds. Now we can begin." 

Her mamma played a tune to them, called *' Let's 
have a Dance upon the Heath," and they all began 
slowly sailing round and round in a dance. Thomas 
did it the best. He bent stiflSy first to one side, then 
to the other, putting out his arms for the branches 
and his legs for the roots ; and once, when Willie 
tumbled against him, he called out, ** Oh, Bush ! 
you have pricked me all over with your spines." 
This made them all laugh so much that they could 
dance no longer ; and they were still laughing when 
Susan came to summon them to bed. 
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HARRY HEATH AND HIS FAITHFUL DOG. 



There lived in a small cottage near a country 
village, a labourer and his wife, whose name was 
Heath. They had a little boy called Harry, He 
was a very active, good-natured little fellow, and 
every one that knew him liked him. He nsed to 
work in the fields in the morning, and to go to school 
in the afternoon, but he always contrived to be at 
home in time to help his mother to clear up the 
kitchen, sweep the hearth, and set the table for 
supper ; and then to run across the green field before 
the door, and wait at a stile that divided the field 
from a little copse till his father came home from 
work. As soon as he heard his father's step on the 
path among the trees, he used to jump down from 
the stile, and run to meet him ; and always took the 
tools and carried them on his own shoulder. Then 
they used to walk merrily along together. As they 
came near the cottage they used to see the blue 
smoke curling up from the chimney, and a cheerful 
light shining from the window, and they knew that 
supper was ready ; and then the kind face they both 
loved best in the world was sure to meet them at the 
door. 

" That was Harry's mother," said Mary, *' and 
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then they all sat down to supper, happily, I sup- 
pose.** 

** Yes," said her mamma ; ** and after supper they 
spent very happy evenings all together.** 

But one season, after a bad harvest, bread was 
very dear, and very often there was no work to be 
found ; and so they became very poor, and hardly 
knew how to manage. It happened that just then 
Harry's uncle Hugh came to see them. He was a 
sailor, and used to make long voyages in a merchant- 
ship ; and when he saw how poor they were, he per- 
suaded them to let him take Harry to sea with him. 
They were very sorry to part with their dear boy, but 
he longed for nothing so much as to work and help 
them, and so he said, '' Let me go, and I shall come 
back safely, and bring my earnings with me.*' So 
it was fixed that he should go. 

Uncle Hugh bought him a warm blue jacket and 
trousers, and a sailor's glazed hat ; and his father 
made him a strong wooden box for his sea-chest, and 
his mother packed up all his clothes. It was a sad 
day when Harry went, but they bore it as bravely 
as they could, and Uncle Hugh promised to take 
care of him. Then Harry and his uncle went to 
London, and went on board the ship. 

" Was it a large ship ? ** asked Thomas. 

" It was a j&ne large merchant-ship,** answered 
Mary*s mamma, '* bound for the -Cape of Good 
Hope.** 

The ship went sailing and sailing over the wide 
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sea. Harry learned to climb the ladders and ropes, 
and do all bis work well, and was soon a favonrite 
with the sailors. There was one in particular that was 
very fond of him. This sailor was taken very ill on 
the voyage, and Harry used to wait on him, run for 
whatever he wanted, and feed his little dog for him 
when he was too ill to do it himself. Spring was 
this dog's name, and he was a white fox terrier, and 
soon became quite fond of Harry. The ship arrived 
safely at the Cape of Good Hope, and the sailor who 
had been so ill, determined to stay there instead of 
going back to England ; and he gave his little dog to 
Harry to keep in remembrance of him. So Spring 
became Harry's dog. 

Then the ship began sailing back to England; 
and one day Uncle Hugh put five golden sovereigns 
into Harry's chest to take home with him, and told 
him, besides, that he was *' a fine fellow and a good 
boy." Harry was overjoyed at the kind words and 
gift. He and Spring had a great romp on deck that 
evening, as if they were both so happy that they did 
not know what to do. He often used to sit, when 
his work was done, looking over the ship's side at 
the dark blue sea, and thinking what he would do 
with his money. He determined that he would buy 
a pig ; buy a cock and hen, that his mother might 
have new-laid eggs to sell ; buy her a new Sunday 
gown and cloak, and a bonnet besides, and a new 
suit for his father. He could not make up his mind 
about the colour of the waistcoat for a long time ; 
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but at last he thought it should be red. There was 
no end to the number of things he meant to do with 
his five sovereigns. He also had in his chest a 
collection of shells and sea-weeds, which he had 
picked up for his mother. 

At last they came in sight of the shores of Eng- 
land ; but that night there came a dreadful storm of 
thunder and wind, and the ship struck on a rock. 

" Oh, mamma," cried Mary, ** did the rock break 
the ship to pieces ? *' 

** No,*' said her mamma, ** but it made a hole in 
the side, and the water began to rush in, and the 
ship stuck fast on the rock, and the great waves 
dashed against it, and the sailors were a&aid that it 
would be broken to pieces, so they took out their 
boats, lowered them down into the sea, and all left 
the ship and everything in it, and determined to row 
to land. 

Harry was so active helping every one, that he was 
one of the last to get down into the boat ; and no 
sooner was he safely there than he heard poor Spring 
bark, and remembered that he was left behind. 
** Oh, stop one minute ! " he cried ; but one sailor 
said, ** Never mind the dog ; '* and another cried, 
** Push off, we cannot wait." Then Harry stood up, 
opened his arms wide, and called out, " Spring 1 
Spring ! jump down ! " and Spring climbed up on 
the very edge of the ship and looked down. The 
boat was rocking, and the waves were dashing, but 
Harry stood there with his arms held out. So Spring 
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gave a loud howl, and then jumped down^ and 
Harry caught him in his arms quite safely. 

" Poor little Spring ! '* cried Mary. " He knew 
that his master would catch him, and would not let 
him fall into the sea." 

'* Yes, he trusted to his master," replied her 
mamma, '' and this saved his life. I myself saw a 
dog who had wandered away and lost himself on the 
top of a high clifif, throw himself down into his 
master's arms as he stood below on the sands, and 
the poor little fellow was not hurt in the least." 

All the sailors, and Harry and Spring, landed 
safely; and some kind fishermen took them into 
their cottages, dried their wet clothes, and gave them 
food and beds. After Harry had had a good sleep, 
his first thought was of his own home, and he went 
to his uncle, and told him he should like to walk to 
the village. It was sixty miles ofiT, but he was a 
stout walker. So Uncle Hugh gave him a few 
shillings — he could not spare many, for everything 
was left in the ship — and bid him good-bye, and he 
set oflF, with Spring bounding along by his side. 

It was the ''merry month of May." The sweet 
scents, the green trees, and the neat cottages filled 
his heart with joy, after his long confinement in a 
close ship. He thought the grass had never looked 
half so bright before, nor the birds sung half so 
merrily. He sang and whistled with them, and 
often jumped and ran instead of walking. Some- 
times he could not help thinking of his poor chest, 
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his sea-weeds and shells, and the five sovereigns 
with which he was to have 'bought so many things ; 
but he was too happy to think of it long. ** They'll 
be glad to see me," he said to himself, " though I 
bring nothing with me." Now and then a good- 
natured waggoner took him up for a few miles. He 
bought his food in the towns or villages he passed 
through, and got his night's lodging at the cottages. 
He took good care of Spring, and he generally saw 
some one or other who seemed to be in want of a 
breakfast, or dinner, or supper, and then he was 
sure to give some away. Once he made a blind 
beggar sit down and share with him ; another time, 
a little boy and girl passed him as he was sitting by 
the road- side eating his supper, and they looked so 
tired and hungry, tKat he could not let them go on 
without giving them more than half. They were 
little pin-makers going home after a long day's work. 
With all this, Harry's money began to fall short 
before he got to his journey's end, and he had not 
had enough to eat to keep up his strength on such a 
long walk. 

On the evening of the third day, he came near his 
own village. He would have felt very tired, only he 
was too happy. At last he came to the little copse, 
and turned into the path that led to the stile where 
he used to wait for his father every evening. 

" Suppose he had met him," said Mary. 

** That was what Harry thought of too," said her 
mamma. '* It is just the time," he thought, " for 
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father to come home from work. Perhaps I shall 
find him at the stile, or perhaps they have sat down 
to supper." 

He walked faster and faster. At last he came to 
the stile. The cottage was in sight from it. He 
looked across the field and saw it ; but no smoke 
curled up from the chimney ; no light shone from 
the window ; the shutters were closed, the door was 
shut. Poor Harry felt sick and giddy, and caught 
hold of the stile ; but he could not stand, and fell on 
the ground quite senseless. 

*' Oh, mamma ! " cried Mary, " will it end 
badly?" Her mamma smiled, so Mary dried her 
eyes, and began to hope. 

*' What would become of Harry, with no friend 
near him ? " said Thomas. 

Little Willie gave a deep sigh. 

But he had a friend near him. His faithful dog 
ran round and round him, licking his hands and 
face, and watching for any movement ; then sat down 
by him, and howled piteously. Still he lay without 
moving, and looked quite pale. Presently Spring 
left off howling ; pricked up his ears, leaned his head 
first on one side, then on the other, listening atten- 
tively ; then looked at his master, then listened 
again, and then scrambled through a hedge, and 
sot off full speed across a field. There was a party 
of labourers resting on one corner of this field, 
and talking together before they separated for the 
night. 
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Spring rah up to them barkmg, then ran back 
towards the hedge, and looked to see if they noticed 
him ; then ran up to them again, barking and howl- 
ing, and again ran back towards the hedge. 

" He wanted them to go with him to help Harry," 
said Thomas. 

** But go on, mamma ! " cried Mary. 

Spring could not make them attend to him. One 
said, " Lie down, sir ! " another said, " Go along ! " 
another offered him a piece of bread ; so Spring ran 
back. 

Presently he came running across the field again, 
carrying in his mouth poor Harry's hat. He brought 
it close up td the same men, and stood looking piti- 
fully up in the face of that one who had offered him 
the bread. 

When the men saw the hat, they felt sure that 
something must have happened, and began to under- 
stand what the faithful dog wanted. Spring then 
set off walking back towards the hedge, and two or 
three of the men followed him. He walked on with 
the hat in his mouth, looking back from time to 
time to see that they were coming. They tried to 
take away the hat, but he growled so angrily that 
they left off. 

The first man that reached the hedge and climbed 
into the copse was that one who had offered Spring 
the bread. He came up first to the place where 
Harry still lay with Spring now standing by his side, 
and in a moment he cried out, '' Harry , Harry ^ ixl^ 
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father to come home from work. Perhaps I shall 
find him at the stile, or perhaps they have sat down 
to supi^er." 

He walked faster and faster. At last he came to 
the stile. The cottage was in sight from it. He 
looked across the field and saw it ; but no smoke 
curled up from the chimney ; no light shone from 
the window ; the shutters were closed, the door was 
shut. Poor Harry felt sick and giddy, and caught 
hold of the stile ; but he could not stand, and fell on 
the ground quite senseless. 

'* Oh, mamma ! " cried Mary, " will it end 
badly?" Her mamma smiled, so Mary dried her 
eyes, and began to hope. 

'* What would become of Harry, with no friend 
near liim ? '* said Thomas. 

Little "Willie gave a deep sigh. 

But he had a friend near him. His faithful dog 
ran round and round him, licking his hands and 
face, and watching for any movement ; then sat down 
by him, and howled piteously. Still he lay without 
moving, and looked quite pale. Presently Spring 
left off howling ; pricked up his ears, leaned his head 
first on one side, then on the other, listening atten- 
tively ; then looked at his master, then listened 
again, and then scrambled through a hedge, and 
set off full speed across a field. There was a party 
of labourers resting on one comer of this field, 
and talking together before they separated for the 
night. 
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Spring rail up to them barking, then ran back 
towards the hedge, and looked to see if they noticed 
him ; then ran up to them again, barking and howl- 
ing, and again ran back towards the hedge. 

** He wanted them to go with him to help Harry," 
said Thomas. 

** But go on, mamma ! '* cried Mary. 

Spring could not make them attend to him. One 
said, ** Lie down, sir ! '' another said, " Go along ! " 
another offered him a piece of bread ; so Spring ran 
back. 

Presently he came running across the field again, 
carrying in his mouth poor Harry's hat. He brought 
it close up i6 the same men, and stood looking piti- 
fully up in the face of that one who had offered him 
the bread. 

When the men saw the hat, they felt sure that 
something must have happened, and began to under- 
stand what the faithful dog wanted. Spring then 
set off walking back towards the hedge, and two or 
three of the men followed him. He walked on with 
the hat in his mouth, looking back from time to 
time to see that they were coming. They tried to 
take away the hat, but he growled so angrily that 
they left off. 

The first man that reached the hedge and climbed 
into the copse was that one who had offered Spring 
the bread. He came up first to the place where 
Harry still lay with Spring now standing by his side, 
and in a moment he cried out, '' Harry, Haxtj^ts^^ 
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''And that all the pretty shells and sea-weeds 
were safe," said Mary. " WeU," she contmned, 
mnning up to Bouncer, and patting him, " I really 
don*t know whether von wonld have been so cleyer 

■r 

as Spring, but I am quite sure you are a faithfol 
dog." 

Bouncer looked up at her, wagged his tail, and 
seemed as if he would like to say something if 
he could. 
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A SCENE IN SPRING. 



One morning in April there drove up to one of the 
great railway stations a carriage containing a set 
of very happy faces. There was a kind, cheerful- 
looking old lady, and a good-natured looking nurse, 
and there were three children. These were named 
Philip, Edward, and Emily. They were going a 
journey to the North of England with their grand- 
mamma, and were to live with her for two or three 
months. They were very fond of her, and they liked 
the idea of travelling with her, and going to new 
places, and playing in her gardens, and seeing her 
house. Philip was eight years old, Edward seven, 
and Emily five. 

They jumped into the railway carriage one after 
the other. In came grandmamma, in came nurse. 
Then the door was shut, and they waited about five 
minutes, during which they asked about six times, 
** When shall we set off ? " Then the train began 
to move ; then off it went so fast that they laughed 
and shouted for joy, and their grandmamma was 
obliged to tell them to be more quiet, because an old 
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gentleman in one comer of the carriage looked rather 
angry at the noise they had made. 

They travelled all day. In the evening they left 
the railway, and their grandmamma's carriage met 
them and took them to her house, but it was quite 
dark before they got there. Edward and Emily were 
fast asleei), and scarcely woke up when they were 
put into bed, and Philip could only see the spreading 
branches of the trees as they drove up to the door, 
with the stars peeping through them. 

When they awoke in the morning, they could 
hardly make out where they were, but they soon 
remembered, and felt very happy. They thought 
everything pretty. Their beds and their white 
curtains ; the paper of the rooms, the carpets, every- 
thing pleased them. Then, when they were dressed, 
it seemed very nice not to know the way down to 
the breakfast-room, but to have to be led down a 
strange staircase and into a new lobby ; and then it 
was nicer than all, just as they got down, to meet 
their grandmamma with her bonnet on, and after 
running to her and giving her plenty of kisses, to 
hear her ask them to come out with her for a walk 
before breakfast. 

When she opened the door, and they went out 
into the open air, it was the greatest pleasure of all 
they had felt yet. Never had they seen such very 
green grass, nor been able to run under such large 
trees, nor felt anything so fresh as the air, nor seen 
anything so bright as the spring flowers. Then^ 
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before their eyes, spread ont a smooth lake, shining; 
in the morning sun ; and beyond it there rose green 
hiUs, and behind them higher hiUs, and again 
behind them distant mountains, that looked misty 
and purple. Near the house flowed two clear, fast- 
running rivers, which joined together into one stream, 
and then went hurrying and foaming over rock and 
stone into the still lake. There were larks singing 
over head, and thrushes in the trees, and two black- 
birds were hopping along in the grass with their 
bright yellow beaks. Bees hummed past, the morn- 
ing wind sounded among the branches, everything 
looked bright and happy. Away went the children 
one after another over the grass, Philip leading the 
way. They seemed to want to run round the trunk 
of every tree, and to rush up and down every slope. 
Little Emily was at last obliged to leave her brothers 
to race about by themselves, and ran back laughing 
and breathless to her grandmamma, who had 
seated herself on a garden-chair, and held out her 
arms, laughing too, to receive the merry little girl. 
But as Emily turned to kiss her, she said, **Why 
are you crying, grandmamma ? '* Her grandmamma 
only kissed her, laughed again, and brushed ttway 
the tears. 

" Why did she cry ? '* asked Mary. 

'* It was not because she was unhappy," said her 
mamma. ** You must wait till you are older before 
you can understand those tears.'' 

"Mamma/* whispered Mary, "I saw you crj 
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that eyening that papa and I came first to the 
Cottage, when we were all walking about, and 
the sun was setting. Were those the kind of 
tears ? " 

Mary's mamma did like Emily's grandmamma, 
for she gave her a kiss and said nothing. Then she 
went on with the story. 

After breakfast the children longed to go ont 
again, and to go close to the rivers and the lake ; it 
seemed to them that to walk by the water would be 
the most delightful thing in the world, and so their 
kind grandmamma made haste to lead them there. 
They went through the flower-garden. Emily often 
stopped to look at the lovely flowers, but Philip and 
Edward were too impatient to get to the water to 
stop for anything. It was very beautiful, quite as 
beautiful as they expected. The water was so clear 
that they could see the sand and pebbles at the 
bottom. They could see the fish swinuning, and 
gliding, and darting along. Then the gurgling and 
rushing and tinkling sounds were very pleasant to 
hear. They threw stones in, and watched the round 
rings they made in the smooth places. They sat 
down on the bank under a weeping willow, which 
had already put on its spring dress of delicate green, 
and watched the tips of the branches that bent down 
into the running stream, and could get no rest any 
more. Little Emily tried to pull them out, she 
thought they looked so tired, but they were quite out 
of reach. 
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When they came to the place where the rivers 
joined the lake, they found something they liked 
better than all. This was a boat-house. It was 
built of wood, and in the form of a pretty cottage. 
It was covered with creeping plants; the early 
honeysuckle was just coming into flower, but the 
rest were only budding yet, except the green ivy, 
which is always pretty. A door opened at one end, 
and their grandmamma took them in ; and there 
was a little room for cloaks to hang in ; and sails 
for the boats were laid there. Then they went 
through another door, and came to a flight of steps 
that went down to the water's edge ; and there was 
a little wharf made for. the boats to lie in, and two 
pretty boats were fastened to iron rings in the wood- 
work. 

"Oh, grandmamma," cried Philip, "may we have 
a row on the lake ? " 

"Yes, that you shall some day very soon," said 
she, "but I have no one here to-day that I could 
trust to row you." 

After examining everything again and again, they 
went back to the river. Their grandmamma showed 
them where they might go by themselves, told them 
what to avoid touching or breaking in their play, 
and then left them to run about as they liked. 

Every day they found something new to enjoy, 
but still they longed very much to go on the lake, 
and it had never yet been convenient to send them. 
One day when their grandmamma was gone out to 
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pay some visits, they were playing in the garden, 
and they saw a black speck on the river at a 
distance. It came nearer and nearer, and grew 
larger and larger, till they saw it was a boat with 
a gentleman in it. He rowed round close up to 
the boat-house. By the time he got there they had 
all run down to the spot. Ho spoke to them, and 
said he was come to ask their grandmamma to let 
him leave his boat in her boat-house till next day. 
They said she was out, but that they were sure she 
would let him ; so he rowed round, and Philip 
and Edward went in at the door that they might 
help him. They went down the steps, and he 
showed them a rope, and told them how lio throw it 
to him. Then he pulled by it, and the boat came 
close up to the boat-house, and they fastened it by a 
chain to an iron ring. 

Then the gentleman laid up his oars in the boat 
and stepped out, and they all walked up the garden 
together ; and when he found how much they wished 
to go on the lake he said that he should come back 
next day, and that meantime they muBt ask their 
grandmamma to let them come to see him. For, 
he said, he lived in an island in the middle of the 
lake, and that they might row across in a boat and 
spend a whole day in the island, and then return in 
the evening. They told him that they would be 
sure to ask. 

" That I have no doubt they would," said 
Thomas. 
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'' And their kind grandmamma would be sure to 
let them go," said Mary. 

When their grandmamma heard what Mr. Pen- 
nington (for that was the gentleman's name) had 
said, she gave them leave ; so when he came back 
it was agreed that they should go the very next 
day. 

They were hardly awake on this happy "next 
day," when they asked if ** it was a fine morning? " 
Nurse said it was rather gloomy, but she hoped it 
would clear up. Grandmamma was rather afraid of 
it, but they were all quite sure it would be fine, and 
she could not bear to disappoint them, so she sent 
them in the carriage, with nurse to take care of 
them, to a place some miles o£r, where there were 
boats to be had, and where it was not much more 
than a mile across to the island. 

The wind rose as they drove along, and some- 
times it rained, and the lake became covered with 
waves like the sea, only very little ones. When the 
carriage stopped there was not a boat to be had. 
All the boatmen had gone away, finding it so cold 
and stormy, and not thinking that any one would 
wish to go on the lake. It was very sad. They 
could see the island looking green and beautiful 
across the water. 

" But then did they not go after all ? " asked 
Willie, sorrowfully. 

'^ You shall hear," said Mary's mamma. 

The coachman thought they had better go home 
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again. So did nurse. ''Oh no, do stop a little 
while ! " cried Philip. 

" Perhaps a boatman will come," said Edward. 

" Perhaps Mr. Pennington will come for us in his 
boat," said Emily. 

This was a happy thought, and the coachman said 
he would try to make a signal. So he tied his red 
handkerchief to the end of his whip, and held it up 
as high as he could. Philip and Edward found two 
sticks, and tied their handkerchiefs to them; and 
nurse made a very nice flag for Emily, for she tied 
a long blue scarf to her umbrella, and Emily 
flourished it about in the air very finely. 

"They see us, they see us!" cried Philip, pre- 
sently. " Look, don't you see several people 
running about on the island, holding up sticks ? " 

"Yes, yes," cried Edward, "I am sure I do ; I 
think I can see them getting out the boat." 

" And I can see Mr. Pennington's white hat," said 
Emily. " But, nurse, what are you laughing at ? " 

"Why, look again," said nurse. " Pm afraid 
your people hurrying about and holding up stickfl 
are nothing but a number of cows galloping up and 
down with their tails up in the air." 

" And Mr. Pennington with his white hat is only 
a cow with a white face," said Philip, who could not 
help laughing in spite of the disappointment. 

The sun shone out brightly just then, and they 
did not give up hopes, but all began to wave their 
flags more than ever. 
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"I am sure I see some one now," cried Edward. 
" That cannot be a cow walking on two legs." 

"And look! he waves a blue handkerchief to us. 
I never heard of a cow with a blue face," said 
Philip. 

Both the boys began to shout aloud, and Emily 
jumped so high that nurse was obliged to hold her, 
for fear she should jump out of the carriage. 

And now they could plainly see that Mr. Penning- 
ton was in his boat, and was rowing towards them. 
They watched him eagerly, and the very minute he 
touched the shore they were ready to get in, and 
were seated in a moment. It was great joy to find 
thenjselves really in a boat at last. He pushed his 
oar against the bank, the boat began to move. He 
seated himself and was beginning to row, when a 
sudden gust of wind blew it back so violently that it 
stuck fast in the sand. It was in vain to push, it 
would not move. 

" You must all get out again," said he. 

"Oh, must we get out?" cried Emily, with her 
eyes full of tears ; " and shall we not go to the island 
after all ? " 

" Yes, oh yes ! little Emmy," said Philip, " we 
shall go. Mr. Pennington only wants to lighten the 
boat, so that he may push it off the sand." 

" I don't wonder she cried, though," said Mary. 
" No more do I," said Willie, with a sigh. 

They all got out. Philip and Edward helped with 
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all tLeir might, and at last the boat floated off again 
into the water. 

And now thev were once more seated, the oars 
began to dip regularly into the water, then to be 
raised dripping oat of it, then to dip in again ; the 
boat glided on; the shore seemed to move slowly 
back. — ** But it did not really," said Thomas, ** they 
moTcd on, that was the thing." 

'' Yes, that was the thing," said Mary's mamma. 

Two white swans came swinmiing out from among 
the reeds and the tall grass at the water's edge, and 
followed the boat, arching their long necks and mf- 
fling their wings. The easy, floating motion of the 
boat was very pleasant. 

Just then a violent shower of rain came on so 
suddenly that it took them all by surprise. Nurse 
put up her umbrella to shield herself and little 
Family ; but the wind caught it, turned it inside out, 
and carried it out of her hand in a moment. Away 
it went, skimming over the water, and at last stuck 
fust in a little point of rock. One of the swans sailed 
slowly round and round it, examining it, and seeming 
to ask, " What sort of bird are you ? " Even nurse 
could not help joining in the laugh at her poor nm- 
broUa. She covered up little Emily quite snug under 
luir cloak. As to Mr. Pennington and the boys, they 
did not mind the rain in the least. 

*' Hero comes the sun again," said Philip, pre- 
sently, " and it hardly rains at all." 
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*' Oh, look, look ! " cried Edward. 

Emily's face peeped out from behind the cloak at 
this, and she threw her arms up, calling out, ** A 
bridge, a beautiful bridge, has been built across the 
lake, all made of gold and diamonds and precious 
stones!'' And indeed a bright rainbow had appeared. 
It stretched quite across the sky, making a perfect 
arch, the two ends resting on the mountains at each 
side of the lake. 

*' Oh, how beautiful it must have been ! " cried 
littje Mary, throwing her arms round her mamma. 

*'Ifwe could but get on that rainbow bridge," 
cried Emily, ** and walk on to the tops of the moun- 
tains all among that purple and golden light ! Oh, I 
should like to go to the tops of those mountains ! " 

"But look, Emily!" said Phihp, "look at the 
water. The little waves are all manner of colours." 

" Oh, look at that crimson wave ! " cried Edward, 
" and at that green one ! " 

" The golden one near it I like best," said Emily. 
" Oh no ! that bright blue one ! look ! and then that 
violet one I I don't know which I like best." 

" Why the water-fairies must be pelting one an- 
other with roses and violets, and all manner of 
flowers, under the waves," said Mr. Pennington. 

"Ah, ah! Mr. Pennington," said Philip, pointing 
up to the rainbow and laughing, " the beautiful fairy 
is up there." 

Emily looked up and sighed, for the rainbow was 
beginning to fade. It grew fainter every moment^ 
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and they watclied it as it faded away. While they 
watched it, the 8ky seemed suddenly all changed into 
green leaves, and looking round they found that they 
were close to the island, under the tall drooping 
willow-trees. 

They were almost sorry that their pleasant row 
was over, but they were soon as merry as possible. 
The island looked beautifully green ; every blade of 
grass shone like a diamond after the rain, and all the 
chestnut buds and golden beech buds glistened in the 
sun. The white flowers of the wild cherry-trees 
shone like silver on their red branches, and the birds 
were singing a joyous concert. Mr. Pennington 
helped them out, and carried little Emily in his arms 
up to the house. They were very kindly received by 
Mrs. Pennington, who had their wet cloaks, caps, 
and bonnets taken off; made them come near the 
fire, and soon seated them to luncheon, for they 
were quite hungry after all their adventures in the 
keen mountain air. Then they all went out together 
to make a tour of the island, which was like a park, 
covered with fine grass and many large trees ; and 
now the day was quite bright and fine. The first 
thing which pleased them when they went out was 
the sight of several beautiful peacocks, walking 
gracefully about under the trees, sweeping the grass 
with their long splendid tails. They stopped to 
admire them, and one of the largest and finest, just 
as if he knew they were looking at him, spread his 
tail up like a fan, and stood facing the sun, and 
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showing oflf every bright eye in his feathers, which 
shone like gold, and seemed to flash with the bright- 
est purple, and green, and deep blue colours. Then 
his small, dark, purple head, with its crest, stood 
proudly up in front. 

*' Oh, you beautiful, lovely creature ! '* cried Emily. 
** You are as bright as the rainbow." 

They went on to the water's edge, passing through 
the cows that had caused them so much debate, and 
laughed heartily at the recollection of it. When 
they came to the water, there were a great many 
swans and other water-birds. They seemed to know 
Mrs. Pennington, and came swimming close up to 
her. They wanted to be fed. She went into a 
pretty garden-house that stood near, where she kept 
their food, and she gave a little basket of corn and 
broken bread to Emily, and told her and her brothers 
to throw some on the water for them. They liked 
this very much, and soon had all the birds near 
them. It was quite difl&culi to manage to give any 
to the small ones, for the swans, with their long 
necks, could reach so far that they had more than 
their share ; but the children took the greatest pains 
to throw pieces so near the small ones that they got 
plenty. 

They walked on, and soon came to a flock of sheep 
and lambs feeding peacefully on the fresh grass. 
Then they came to a part of the island which was 
enclosed with a light, high iron fence, and inside it 
they saw a herd of deer; pretty, spotted^ ^U^k 
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creatures ; some of them with large branching horns. 
They went in by a gate and passed through. Some- 
times as they walked near a thicket, two or three 
deer wonld start off from among the bushes and 
bound away to a distance, so &st that they could 
hardly see their feet touch the ground. 

At last they came round again to the spot where 
they had landed. *^ There is that dear boat again ! " 
cried Philip. 

'' Would you like to get in again and haye another 
row? " asked Mr. Pennington. 

The only answer he had was a shout of joy from 
both the boys, and a clasp round his knees from little 
Emily. *' Get in, then," cried he. This was soon 
done, and he rowed them all round the island. They 
saw from the water all they had seen on the island. 
Sometimes the deer, then the sheep, then the cows, 
and the peacocks, and every now and then a peep of 
the house ; and they were followed by a whole fleet 
of swans, geese, and wild-ducks, with their young 
broods. 

While they were still in the boat they heard the 
bell ring to warn them that in half an hour dinner 
would be ready. So they went in. They had a very 
pleasant dinner, and they had as much to see in the 
house as outside. There were pictures and prints, 
and collections of shells, and beautiful plants, and 
the time went so fast that they were quite surprised 
when the evening came, and nurse told them that it 
was time to go back. 
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Mr. Pennington said that he must row his little 
friends back again. The evening was beautiful^ and 
they saw the su^ set behind the mountains while 
they were on the water. While they were looking at 
the golden mist^ and crimson clouds floating above 
as the sun went down, Mr. Pennington made them 
look round on the other side of the lake, and there 
they saw a curious sight. Thick grey clouds had 
gathered in that direction, and they soon saw that it 
was snowing there, and that the tops of the mountains 
had become white. 

When they reached the shore they found the 
carriage waiting. They thanked Mr. Pennington 
with all their hearts for the pleasure he had given 
them, and jumped in. They reached home safely, 
and ran up to their dear grandmamma to tell her all 
they had done and seen. 
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BERTHA AND THE BIED. 



A HERDSMAN and his wife, with one little girl, 
named Bertha, lived in a small village. They were 
very poor. Sometimes they scarcely knew how to 
live, and Bertha could do little to help them. She 
was slow at any kind of work. She liked better to 
sit alone and dream, though awake, of how she would 
supply them with all comforts if she could suddenly 
grow rich. Then she would fancy that kind spirits 
came and showed her some treasure, or gave her 
stones that changed into gold and jewels. In this 
way she forgot what had been given her to do ; then 
she was much blamed, and often punished. 

One night she lay awake crying, and while she lay 
so the hersdman said to his wife, " I wish we had 
never had this girl left with us. She is only a 
burden. If they had but left their son instead, he 
might have worked for us." These words drove 
sleep quite away from Bertha. She lay thinking of 
them all night. She was astonished to find that she 
was not the daughter of the herdsman and his wife. 
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and a longing desire to find her real parents grew 
stronger and stronger in her. Before morning she 
rose softly and unfastened the door of the little hut. 
The early dawn was just beginning to light the 
eastern sky. She stepped upon the open field, and 
next minute was in a thick forest, where no ray could 
yet penetrate. She ran fearfully through the trees, 
and when she reached the other side of the forest the 
sun had risen and it was bright day. 

She soon saw a range of mountains before her, 
and having lived in the plain country she was afraid 
of mountains; but her fear of being followed and 
carried back made her hurry on. She wandered 
through the valleys and up the sides of steep hills, 
often begging at the villages for food and shelter. 
After four days she came on a little footpath which 
led to high, barren rocks piled one on the other. She 
clambered over the nearest, and now lost all sight of 
green grass, or trees, or village, or single habitation. 
She still wandered on, and at night lay on the hard 
rocks, and could not sleep for weeping. At daybreak 
she climbed a steep crag, and looked round. Every- 
where she saw the same frightful, bare rocks. She 
went on and on, often sitting down to weep and 
lament ; but at last, towards evening, she came to the 
limits of the rocks, and saw trees, meadows, and soft 
green hills in the distance, and the sound of rushing 
water gladdened her heart. 

She came soon to a waterfall, and stooped down 
to raise some drink to her parching mouth, in the 
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hollow of her hand. As she stooped she heard a 
slight congh^ and was joyfolly surprised to see an 
old woman resting on the ground at the horder of 
the wood. She was dressed in black, a black hood 
nearly covered her face; in her hand she held a 
crutch. 

From this old woman Bertha begged for help, and 
immediately received from her some food and wine. 
While she ate, the old woman sang a strange song, 
and when she had finished, asked if she would 
follow her home. Bertha gladly agreed. 

The old woman limped on before, twisting her 
face so oddly every moment that it was always 
changing, and Bertha could not make out what kind 
of countenance she had. As they went on, the wild 
rocks were left far behind. The tops of the trees 
were standing in the glow of the sunset ; all things 
seemed melted into soft gold ; on the fields lay a 
mild brightness; the pure, azure sky bent kindly 
over them; the gushing of the brooks and gentle 
rustling of the trees alone broke the silence. Bertha 
forgot herself and her guide; her spirit and eyes 
were wandering among the shining clouds. 

They came to a hill planted with birch-trees. 
Below lay a valley full of soft-waving trees, in the 
midst of which was a little cottage. A glad barking 
was heard, and a nimble little dog came running 
towards them, wagging its tail and fawning on the 
old woman. As they came nearer to the cottage, a 
Btrauge, but very clear, sweet song sounded from it. 
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like forest-homB and flutes in the far distance. The 
words were these : — 

" Alone in wood so gay 
'Tis good to stay. 
Morrow like to-day, 
For ever and aye ; 
Oh, I do love to stay 
Alone in wood so gay." 

**0h, how pretty, mamma! say it again," cried 
Mary. 

Her mamma said it over again, and Mary repeated 
it till she quite remembered it. 

Bertha could not wait to be told to enter. She 
stepped into the cottage. It was now dusk. All 
was neatly swept and trimmed. Some bowls stood 
in a cupboard, and some strange- shaped pots on a 
table. A bird hung in a glittering cage at the 
window, and she perceived that It was the singer. 
The old woman sat down, caressed her dog, and 
stroked her bird, which answered her with its song. 
Then she brought out supper, and made Bertha sit 
by her and eat ; then she showed her to a little bed 
in a long, narrow closet. Bertha was so tired that 
she fell asleep, but every now and then awoke, and 
heard the old woman coughing, and talking with her 
dog and bird, which seemed dreaming, and only 
answered with one or two words of its rhyme. This, 
with the rustling of the trees by the window, and the 
song of a distant nightingale, made so strange a 
mixture of sounds that Bertha never thought she 
was awake, but falling from one dream into ^\io\Xi^t» 
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*' I should have liked to sleep in thftt little bed, 
and hear the mstliiig trees and the nightJngalB/' 
said )Iarv. 

** But it wonld feel so lonely/' said Thomas. 

In the morning the old woman set her to spin, 
which she now learned Teiy easily; she also had 
charge of the bird and the dog, whose name was 
Sprite. She did her work cleverly. She felt as if 
she had been accustomed to it, and as if it all mnst 
be so. She felt contented ; her wheel went round ; 
Sprite barked merrily; the bird sang clearly and 
sweetly^ and as it sang its feathers shone like gold, 
and glittered with deep bine and red. The old 
woman tanght her to read, and she fonnd old books 
in the cottage, with strange old stories in them. She 
also had the charge of the bird's eggs, for every day 
it laid an egg containing a precious pearl, and these 
tlio old woman made her store up in one of the 
Htrangc-sliaped pots. She was often alone, for the 
old woman sometimes went out for weeks and 
months, leaving her food, and the charge of every- 
thing. She never felt sad; still her wheel went 
round. There was no storm nor foul weather ; no 
wild beast nor any creature came near ; only Sprite 
played and gambolled, and the bird sang still — 

" Alone in wood so gay 
'Tis good to stay, 
MoiTow like to-day 
For cvor and aye : 
Oil, I do love to stay 
Alono in wood so gay." 
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Four years passed away in this peacefal manner. 
Then Bertha began, as she sat at her wheel, to 
wonder what the world was like, that she read of in 
old books, and to long again to find her parents and 
her brother. " Perhaps they are great and rich," 
she thought, '^ and would make me a great lady." 

" And besides," asked Mary, " did not she want 
them to love her ? " 

" Poor Bertha had never had any one to love her, 
and so she hardly knew what love was yet," answered 
her mamma. 

**But she had the little dog to love her," said 
Willie. 

They all laughed at this; but Mary's mamma 
said, *' Yes ; and you shall hear how much this love 
helped her, by and by." 

After these thoughts of being rich and great, the 
cottage looked dull to her, and the bird's song 
sounded sad. The old woman did not notice the 
change, as Bertha always did her work well,' but one 
day praised her for her diligence. ** Thou art a 
good girl," she said ; " it will be well with thee if 
thou continuest so ; but none ever prospers if he 
leaves the straight path." 

Bertha often pondered over these words. *' What 
does the straight path mean ? " she thought. Sud- 
denly she began to make a plan of leaving the cot- 
tage, taking away the bird, and going into the 
world that she longed so much to see ; but she only 
thought of it, she did not mean to do it. 
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Tlie next tiine the old wommn went out Beztha 
looked after her, and felt Teiy sad, as if ahe feaied 
to see her go. Then she retnmed to her wa^ Imt 
was restless. At last she rose firom her wa^ tied 
little Sprite to the table, for she felt afindd to let 
him go with her, took np the bird, and went out. 
The bird tnmed its head strangely boekwuda, and 
the dog struggled and whined, bnt she went on. 

*' What an nnkind girl Bertha was ! " cried Maiy. 

" Yes," said Thomas ; " and it was Terj wrong to 
leave all her work, and to take away the bird.** 

The path went winding among pleasant iknreiy 
ways, and all was easy to her, only that she feaied 
continually that she should meet her old mistiess. 
The bird often tried to sing, bat the shaking of hen 
hand, as she walked quickly along, put him ooL At 
last she sat down to rest in a shady place. Then 
the bird began a song in a dear but sad tone, and 
his rhyme was altered. He now sang — 

" Alone in wood so gay. 
Ah, far awa j ! 
Bat thoa wilt say. 
Some other day, 
Twere best to stay 
Alone in wood so gay.'* 

Bertha felt very miserable. She thought of the 
old woman, to whom she had behaved so ungrate- 
fully ; then of the poor little dog, whom she had 
left alone to die of hunger. She wept bitterly. 
She longed still to see that world and all the new 
things she had dreamed of; but then the birdagain. 
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in a more sorrowful tone than eyer^ sang his song. 
She rose from the ground^ took up the cage^ and 
quickly turned back towards the cottage. 

*' Oh, how glad I am ! " cried Mary, clapping her 
hands. 

But as she went back, the path which had seemed 
so short and easy now proved steep, long and difficult. 
The sharp stones cut her feet; thorns tore her 
dress ; the little streams had swelled into mountain 
torrents, and she had to wade through them with 
fear and danger ; the wind rose, and the heavy rain 
began to fall. But Bertha had one comfort which 
supported her through all, and made her walk 
straight on : it was the clear voice of the bird. It 
sang more sweetly than ever. . She could not catch 
the words, but there was something in the tone that 
supported her strength. At last she reached the 
cottage. All looked just as she had left it. The poor 
little dog still lay tied to the table, and looked as if 
he was dying. He raised his head feebly, and 
looked at her reproachfully. She ran to him, untied 
the cord> brought him food and drink, stroked him, 
and wept over him. *'0h, look up, dear little 
Sprite," she cried, **or I can never be happy again!" 

" Will he get better ? " asked UtUe WiUie. 

*' Oh, I hope he will," cried Mary, hiding her 
face on her mamma's shoulder. 

Bertha looked round for help. " If my mistress 
would but come," she thought, " I would tell her of 
all I have done wrong ; no matter what becomfi^^ q»1 



i 
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me, so that he would get better." As this thought 
passed through her mind, she ran to the door to 
look out for the old woman, and to her joy Sprite 
rose up, ran to her, and jumped up on her. 

Here there was such a clapping of hands and 
rejoicing, that the story was stopped for a minute. 

" Poor Bertha ! " said Mary, " she would have 
done everything she could to make him well again." 

** I told you," said her mamma, " that the love of 
the little dog helped Bertha. You see it made her 
forget herself, and think only of what she could do 
for him." 

" Now go on, mamma," said Mary. 

When Bertha went outside the door of the cottage 
and looked round, everything seemed changed. The 
woods had widened out and left a soft green lawn. 
Flowers had sprung up. Trees were ranged in 
groups and avenues. At the further end of a long 
walk, arched over by spreading beeches, she saw a 
beautiful lady, leaning on the arm of a noble- 
looking gentleman, and leading by the hand a pretty 
boy, with long fair hair. They were comings towards 
her. They smiled on her as they drew near, and 
held out their arms to her. *' We have found our 
Bertha at last," said the lady, kissing her fondly. 
Bertha laid her head on her breast, and felt that she 
was in her mother's arms. They all caressed her and 
welcomed her. 

Bertha turned to look for the cottage, but it had 
raniahed. In its place was a pleasant, cheerful 
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dwelling, that looked like a safe home ; warm, and 
bright, and roomy ; vines covered the walls ; roses 
looked in at the windows. They walked towards it. 
Sprite bounded on before. As they entered the 
door Bertha heard the clear-toned bird sing more 
joyously than ever, and now its song was, — 

'* With these I love so well 
Oh, it is sweet to dwell ! 
My heart is like a bell 
That rings in a grassy dell, 
And in each echo's swell 
Its joy doth teU." 

''And what became of the herdsman and his 
wife ? '* asked Thomas. 

" And the old woman ? " said Mary. 

Bertha could not enjoy her happy home without 
trying to do some good to the poor herdsman and 
his wife, with whom she had passed her infancy. 
With her parents* approval she went to their village, 
and found them out. They were sick and poor. 
She had two litters made, and carried them away 
with her and lodged them in a cottage near, where 
she tended them, and made their old age com- 
fortable. 

The clear-toned bird continued to sing its joyous 
song. It laid its eggs too ; but Bertha now. no longer 
hid the pearls in strange- shaped pots. She wove 
them into lovely forms, and wherever she hung 
them they cast a brightness and a beauty over every- 
thing. 

She often thought of the old ^om'Mi, ^^\ ^^^ 
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had become of her, but never conld hear of her. 
Once only, on a summer evening, when sunset 
was throwing a golden mist over all things, she 
thought she saw her in the far distance, in her 
black hood, limping towards a waterfall ; but it grew 
dusk before she could get near her, and she never 
saw her again. 

'' What could have become of that strange old 
woman, and of the cottage ? '' said Thomas. 

''J think," said Mary, after sitting silent for a 
little while, that the cottage changed into the pretty 
house with the vines and roses, and the old woman 
— ^I don't know what to think. But then you know, 
Thomas, this is a kind of fairy tale ; not exactly a 
fairy tale, but something like one." 

"Bertha thought she saw her one evening," ob- 
served Thomas. 

" Well, but then, perhaps, she only thought so," 
said Mary. " You know there was a mist." 

'* At any rate, I am glad Bertha kept the bird and 
the Kttle dog," said WiUie. 
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MAY-DAY AT THE COTTAGE. 



While the long evenings had passed pleasantly 
away at the Cottage, the " Sweet Spring Time " was 
coming on apace. Under the hard earth, and within 
the rough bark, and inside the brown buds, were the 
seeds and roots, the sap, and leaves, and flowers, 
only waiting for the moist south wind. It came, 
and all burst into life and movement. Sweet scents 
were let loose ; sweet sounds filled the air ; bright 
colours clothed the earth ; Spring was come at last. 

And now there were no more evenings to be filled 
up with stories. There was too much in the world to 
be enjoyed. The evenings were passed in roaming 
over the country, finding out the haunts of the 
flowers and the nightingales, and talking over a 
pleasant plan they had thought of. They were 
going to keep May-day at the Cottage. 

Two friends had joined their party who could help 
very much on such a day. One was Mary's pretty 
cousin Chrissy. She was too old to be her com- 
panion ; but she was, next to her mamma, Mary's 
idea of all that was beautiful. No one could sing so 

I 
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well, nor dance, nor read poetry, nor work so well. 
She seemed only to have to touch the flowers, and 
they went into the most graceful forms in the flower- 
glasses. Whenever Mary saw anything beautiful, 
she thought of her ; and that Chrissy must be Queen 
of the May was a thing decided at once. 

The other friend that was come was a gentleman 
who was always called Eobin. He had got this funny 
name because, when Mary was a very little girl, he 
used to act a robin to amuse her. He used to put 
on a red handkerchief for his red breast, and then 
to hop about, chirp, whistle, bow, and spring away 
like a robin. They had almost forgotten that he had 
any other name. Whenever any fun was going on, 
Mary always wished for him. 

The last days of April were very busy days at the 
Cottage. Goodman Dove was hard at work in the 
field. Susan was busy in the dairy and the kitchen. 
Mary's mamma was looking after everything and 
everybody; and everybody was busy about some- 
thing. All the invitations were sent out for four 
o'clock on May-day. 

Very early on May morning Susan called up all 
the children. There was not a cloud on the sky. 
In the East, where the sun was coming, it was all 
rosy and golden light, and the morning star shone 
brightly above it. The grass was covered with dew. 
The birds were singing a joyous hymn. 

The children went softly downstairs, each canying 
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a basket. Outside they found two more children, 
each with a basket. These were Beuben and Jessie 
Dove, old Mr. Dove's grandchildren. They went 
out at the gate, and away to the hedges, where, in 
the warmest comers, they had watched for the ear- 
liest Mayflowers, and gathered the boughs. Then 
they went down the path to the little stream in the 
wood, to gather the primroses. Then up the bank 
for the wood anemones and tall blue harebells. 
They found vetches of different colours here and 
there, and wood-sorrel growing on mossy stumps. 
The daffodils and early white violets were over ; but 
the cowslips were come, and they got over the stile 
into the meadows, and spread all over the grass to 
find them. They filled a whole basket with daisies, 
and gathered large bunches of buttercups and the 
white and lilac cuckoo pints; and in the hedges 
they found the early white honeysuckle, and in the 
bank, under the hedge, the blue periwinkles. Then 
they went home to breakfast, with their treasures, 
for the sun was high up in the sky now. 

As they sat down, they heard some little voices 
outside, and then came a song : — 

" This is the day, the first of May, 
So please remember the garland ! " 

They ran to the window, and there they saw some 
of the village children, who had brought a garland 
made of flowers. Mary's mamma gave them some 
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halfpence^ and they went to other mndows with 
their garlands. 

Breakfast was hardly over when Snsan opened the 
door^ and said, *' Here is Mr. DoTe with the May- 
pole ! ** They were all in the field in a minnte. 

It was a fine pole, twenty feet high, and it had 
cross poles at short distances to hang garlands 
on. Now there was work for exery one dressing the 
Maypole. Mary's papa and Bobin were the chief 
dressers. They Castened a long pink streamer to 
the top, and shorter streamers of green and white to 
the end of every cross pole. Then they covered it 
with green boughs, so tibat none of the bare wood 
conld be seen, and then they wove in the flowers, 
taking care to arrange the colours well. Next to 
the bunches of primroses came the blue harebells, 
then the yellow cowslips, and after them the delicate 
cuckoo pints ; then some blue periwinkle and yellow 
buttercups; then the wood anemones, with their 
white flowers, like stars among their dark green 
leaves. The bright Mayflowers peeped out every- 
where. The garlands for the cross poles were made 
of long wreaths of ivy, periwinkle, and honeysuckle, 
twined with May. 

Ghrissy made wreaths and arranged bunches of 
flowers for every one. The children handed flowers 
to her and the Maypole dressers. Mary's mamma 
made the Queen's crown, and arranged her throne. 

Presents of flowers and green boughs were coming 
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in all the morning. But the most beautiful present 
of all was a large bunch of water-lilies. It came 
from the little Savoyard boy, with his dancing figures 
and pipe and tabor. He chanced to be passilig the 
Tillage, and when he heard about May-day he went 
back to the pond by which he had eaten his break- 
fast, and gathered these beautiful lilies, and took 
them to the cottage. So they would not let him go, 
but kept him with them to enjoy the day. 

When the Maypole was finished, Mr. Dove set it 
up in the middle of the field, and all said it looked 
beautiful. They had hardly finished all that had to 
be done, when dinner-time came. Then they dressed 
to be ready for four o'clock. Mary put a primrose 
collar round Bouncer's neck, but ho would not wear 
it. He rushed about, rolled over and over, broke it, 
shook it, and scattered the flowers all about. So 
they were obliged to be satisfied with his " every-day 
dress " without ornament. 

When four o'clock came, Mary's papa wont to the 
field to receive the company, with old Mr. Dove, 
who had dined at the cottage. Both had great 
bunches of flowers in their coats. As to Goody 
Dove, who had come to help, and Susan and Oliver, 
they were so busy and important they could not 
think of going yet. The field was soon filled with 
company. All the village seemed to be there; 
young and old, all in their holiday dresses. They 
admired the Maypole very much, and next to the 
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Maypole they admired the throne placed at its foot. 
The throne was made of soft, dry moss, inlaid round 
the back and arms with primroses; and at the 
pointed top of the back there was a large bunch of 
purple and white lilac and Mayflowers. It was 
raised on three steps, covered with moss, and at 
each end of the steps there was a layer of very green, 
wet moss, in which were placed the water-lilies. The 
grass in front of the steps was ornamented with a 
pattern and squares and circles, of primroses, violets, 
cowslips, and daisies. This pretty carpet was all the 
work of the children. In a comer of the field was 
a tent. But it was closed all round, and nobody 
knew what was inside. 

Before they had time to look at everything that 
was to be seen, a sound of music was heard, and 
the procession of the Queen of the May began to 
enter the field. First came Eobin, playing on 
his guitar. He had put on an olive-green velvet 
coat and cap, and a red waistcoat to keep up his 
character. He sometimes whistled, and sometimes 
sang to his guitar, and when he sang all the proces- 
sion joined. After him came the little Savoyard, 
playing on his pipe and tabor, and having his box 
with his figures slung at his back. He had a wreath 
of primroses round his peaked hat. Then came 
little Mary, with a wreath of lily of the valley round 
her head, a girdle of primroses, and long chains of 
daisies that hung over her white frock ; she carried 
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a basket full of wreaths. TLeu came the Queen, 
crowned with a wreath of every beautiful flower that 
could be collected — ^primroses, violets, cowslips, lilies. 
May, harebells, pinks, almond, jonquils, hyacinths, 
pansies, lilacs; nothing had been forgotten. She 
had also a girdle and long rich garlands of flowers. 
She was di*essed all in white. Her bright hair hung 
down in ringlets, and her eyes beamed with gladness 
and kindness. Every one that looked at her felt 
happy. She carried a sceptre, made of a branch of 
wild plum-tree, thickly studded with its white blos- 
soms, which shone in the sun like silver. After her 
came Thomas and Willie, as her two pages, all in 
green, with wreaths and long garlands of cowslips. 
Beuben and Jessie came next. Beuben had curly 
flaxen hair, and a wreath of harebells round it, and 
a great bunch of May in his jacket. Jessie had 
dark hair, and cheeks as red as cherries. She had a 
daisy wreath, and her pink frock was half covered 
with daisy chains. All the children carried baskets 
of wi'eaths and flowers. Mary had made her 
mamma's \M:eath with her own little hands. It was 
made of sweet briar and deep-red daisies, and she 
wore a large bunch of lily of the valley. Her dress 
was violet colour, and Mary thought she had never 
looked so sweet and beautiful. She walked by the 
side of Aunt Mary, who was dressed in primrose 
colour, and wore a violet wreath. 

This gay procession walked straight up to the 
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throne^ and then Mary's papa met them, and taking 
the Queen by the hand, led her up the steps and 
stood at her right hand, while the others ranged 
themselves on each side, and little Mary was placed 
just in front. All the company in the field then 
came near, and the Queen, with smiling looks, 
kindly greeted them all. Then Mary's papa raised 
his voice, and said, "We welcome you all who have 
come to help us to make merry on May-day. And 
if you ask us why we keep May-day? I answer, 
look around you ! It is but lately that all the 
wide prospect frojn this spot was covered with snow, 
and bound up in icy stillness. Look at it now! 
Look at the soft hills that bound the rich valley 
before our eyes. See the shadows of the trees deep- 
ening the bright colour of the grass. See the 
glancing light on the green meadows and the brown 
fallows, the bright blue sky, and ever-changing 
clouds. Hear the song of the birds and the music 
of the wind among the leaves. Enjoy the scents 
and the colours of these flowers, and then you will 
feel with me, that we may well make merry and be 
glad in this season of beauty." 

Then Eobin cried, " Three cheers for May-day ! ** 
and happy voices sounded through the air "for 
May-day ! " and then he cried again, " Three cheers 
more for the Queen of the May ! " and the cheers 
sounded again merrily. Then Mary's papa said, 
" Our Queen desires that all her court shall wear 
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her livery ; and as she has been pleased to appoint 
me her Master of the Feast, and this gentleman, 
commonly called Bobin, her Master of the Bevels, 
and this her worthy friend Goodman Dove his 
assistant, we must put wreaths round our heads." 

So little Mary took out a daisy wreath, and 
mounted up on the Queen's lap and put it round her 
papa's head, and then laughed and clapped her 
hands. Then Bobin said, '^ Must I put a wreath 
round my velvet poll ? " at which they all laughed; 
and he said, '^ I will put in a feather instead ;" so 
he took a leaf of feathery young fern and stuck it 
in his cap, and the Queen said, ''that will do," and 
they all laughed again. But old Mr. Dove made 
them laugh still more, for he took the ivy wreath 
that Mary handed to him and put on his spectacles 
very gravely, to look if it was well made and pro- 
perly joined. When he put it on, they all thought that 
the dark leaves looked very pretty in his silver hair. 

The Master of the Feast then said, " Our Queen 
desires that every child in her company shall wear a 
wreath." So little Mary stepped forward, and they 
handed her the baskets, and she placed a wreath of 
primroses or daisies on the head of every child, and 
gave every one a bunch of flowers ; and then, she 
first, and all the others after her, went to the Queen 
and laid their bunches of flowers at her feet as an 
oflfering. 

Then the Master of the Feast said again, '' Our 
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Queen will favour her loving subjects with a 
song." So they handed a harp lute to the Queen, 
and she struck a few chords and then sang a song 
for May-day : and as she sang, her Master of the 
Eevels collected all the company into a ring, and at 
the chorus they danced round the May-pole in time 
to her voice : — 

" Sweet, blight May, liappy merry May, 
For love of thee we meet to -da}'; 
Every good and gracious thing 
Loveth thee, thou Queen of Spring. 

CHORUS. 

" Happy, merry May, sweet bright May, 
Around thy throne we dance to-day. 

** The joyous lark, the nightingale. 
The fresh, green leaves, the white thorn pale. 
And loving hearts and voices gay. 
All breathe of love to thee, sweet May. 

cHoaus. 

'* Happy, merry May, sweet, bright May, 
Around thy throne we dance to-day." 

And as she struck the last chords the Queen came 
down from her throne, and called " Music ! music !'* 
and then Mr. Dove produced his fiddle ! It was a 
fiddle made by himself and might veiy properly 
have been called a " carpenter's fiddle." The shape 
was that of a small box, with a handle to it ; and 
it looked like deal wood, and smelt as new wood 
does when it has just been planed. He had not 
painted it, except to put a few round spots of a 
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reddish colour here and there, Kuch as wo sco 
upon a new door or window-shutter before the 
first coat of paint has been laid on. Mr. Dove 
said he thought a fiddle looked best so. The 
fiddle-stick was made of a bent cane. He soon 
began to try it a little, and then tuned his fiddle ; 
in doing which the tones he produced very much 
resembled the soft, merry squealing of a couple of 
guinea-pigs, as they scurry from one end of their 
box to the other. He now stood on the top step of 
the throne, and struck up a merry tune. Then the 
Queen called **Come, children !** and Mary collected 
all the children round the Queen, and they joined 
hands in a ring round the Mayjiole. They made 
the Savoyard lay aside his box and pipe and tabor, 
and dance too, and he danced with all his heart, 
laughing and clapping his hands. Then Bobin 
collected all the rest of the company in a larger 
ring, and the two rings danced merrily round and 
round. And as the Queen danced she often let 
go the hands that held hers, and changed her 
place, making the figure of a chain in and out, 
so that almost every child in the circle had 
touched her hand ; and when she had gone round 
so, she danced off to the outer circle, and went 
round them in the same way, and Mr. Dove 
played quicker and quicker, and they danced faster 
and faster. 

Suddenly he stopped, and Eobin cried out, "Who 
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comes here ?" So they all looked towards the gate, 
and there they saw commg forward the figure of 
Jack-in-the-Green, all covered with green leaves. 
He led by the bridle our old friend the donkey, 
drawing a light cart, in which sat Goody Dove and 
Susan. Cart, donkey. Goody Dove, and Susan, 
were all dressed out in green boughs and flowers ; 
and Goody Dove held with both hands a large 
bowl of foaming syllabub, and Susan held another ; 
and they both sat grave and still. Between them 
was a tray, bearing large, steaming teapots and 
coffeepots, and at each end of the cart was a large 
round dish, holding a large round cake, with a May 
bough stuck in each. Jack-in-the-Green led the 
cart up to the tent, and the curtains were drawn 
aside, and there was seen a table laid out with cups 
and plates, and rolls and butter, and cream and 
milk, and honey and preserves, and everything nice ; 
and beautiful glasses full of flowers all down the 
middle of it. Then they unloaded the cart, and 
while they were doing so the donkey put out his 
mouth and ate up a large branch off Jack-in-the- 
Green, and through the opening he made was seen 
the grave face of Oliver, at which everybody laughed 
heartily. 

Then the Queen and all the children sat down on 
the grass in front of the tent, and all the rest sat 
round the table. And the Queen sent her pages and 
six other boys to wait on the company, and promised 
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them plenty of tea and cake and syllabub afterwards ; 
and so every one was served. Mary's papa and 
Bobin cut up the cakes, andher mamma went round 
to every one, to see that they were all attended to, 
and her sweet looks and words made every one feel 
happy. 

Just then the cuckoo flew over their heads, crying 
*' Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! " Bobin caught up his guitar and 
sang the sweet old song of — 

'* Summer is a coming in, 
Loud sing cuckoo ; 
Springeth seed and groweth mead 
And biowelh the wood new, 
Sing cuckoo." 

This merry song set them all dancing again, 
" Susan has not had a dance yet ! ** cried Mary, ** nor 
Oliver, nor Goody Dove." But Goody Dove would 
not dance. "No, no, little dear," she said, "I 
shall sit by and look on." '' And I shall take a seat 
by Mrs. Dove," said Oliver. 

Mr. Dove was now hurried to the steps of the 
throne again. He struck up the tune of " The Hay- 
makers," and they all ranged in two rows opposite 
to each other. The children that were too little to 
dance the figure made merry rings on the grass. The 
Queen led off with Mary*s papa, and they danced 
down to the last couple, followed by all the rest. Mr. 
Dove played away. It was hard to say which went 
quickest, his fingers or their feet. 
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When the dance was over ihej scattered about the 
fields enjoying the fresh, pleasant evening air, and 
listening to the nightingales, which were singing all 
round. Presently a crowd collected round the 
Savoyard, who had put down his board, placed his 
dolls on it, fastened the string that went through 
their bodies to his knee, and began to play on his 
pipe and beat upon his tabor, and set his figures 
dancing, reeling, and bobbing their heads. Shouts 
of delight followed every fresh caper of the little 
figures from all the children in the field, and plenty 
of halfpence were given to the Savoyard by the 
parents. And he had so many invitations for a 
night's lodging that he hardly knew which to choose. 

And now the sun had gone down, and grey twi- 
light was creeping on. " It is time to say good- 
night," cried old Mr. Dove; '*and none here will 
ever forget May-day." 

" Once more dance round the Maypole," said 
Mary's mamma. ''All must join, old and young. 
Come, Mr. Dove, give me your hand." 

So all joined hands. Goody Dove, Oliver, little 
children and all, and they sang the " Young May 
Moon," and danced to their own voices round the 
Maypole. 

Then the Queen mounted her throne once more, 
and Mary's papa stood by her, and she kissed her 
hand to her merry company, and said " Good-night, 
and a happy meeting next May-day ! " 
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*' Good-night, and a happy meeting next May- 
day ! " rang through the air from every voice. And 
then they all went home, and so ended May-day at 
the Cottage. 
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THE LITTLE FOUNDLING. 



In the beginning of Jane, when the young birds 
have got nearly all their principal feathers, but have 
not yet learned to fly, it is a sad thing if by any 
accident one of them tumbles out of the nest. 
This misfortune sometimes happens when a nest is 
too full. Five or six little birds are a good many 
for a nest no bigger than a tea-cup ; and there are 
often as many as five. We have also to recollect 
that these young things are always very wild, and 
impatient, and unreasonable, and make a great flut- 
tering together, and scramble and climb over each 
other, especially when their mother brings them food 
in her bill. There is, of course, not enough food for 
all of them at once, but they all try to get it at once, 
and some of them are naughty and greedy, and try 
to get a second morsel before their brothers and 
sisters have had any at all. Now, the careful mother- 
bird knows this very well, and she, therefore, divides 
everything among them, so that each has a bit in 
turn, and while she feeds them she begs the rest to 
be as patient as they can, and not flutter, and chirrup, 
and gape so widely, and above all things, to mind 
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they do not tumble, or push each other, over the edge 
of the nest. 

It happened one day that this very accident 
occurred in a hedge-sparrow's nest which had been 
built in the largest branch of a hawthorn-tree. This 
tree grew in the middle of a hedge that went round 
a large field, where there were at this time a jiumber 
of haymakers, all very busy with the hay. While 
some were tossing the hay about in order to spreiad 
it out in the sun and dry it, others were raking up 
the hay that was already dry enough, and piling it 
up into haycocks. Men and women, and boys and 
girls too, were all at work in this way, and singing 
in the sun as they tossed the hay with forks, or raked 
it up with large wooden rakes. When the hay was 
thus moved about on the field, a frog sometimes 
jumped up, and went silently leaping away towards 
the hedge ; and sometimes a field-mouse sprang out 
from the short grass, with a loud squeak, and ran ofif 
to hide himself in the hedge, squeaking all the way, 
not because he was in the least hurt, but because he 
had waked in a great fright. 

At the same time that all this was going on, the 
sparrow, whose nest was in the hawthorn-tree, had 
brought a few seeds and a morsel of crust to her 
young ones. The seed she distributed with ease, 
but the morsel of crust was rather hard, and required 
her to pinch and peck it a good deal with her bill 
before it could be soft enough for the young birds. 
The young ones, however, were all so anxious to be 
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first to receive the crust the moment it was ready, 
that they all began to make a loud chirruping, and 
scrambling, and pushing, and fluttering, and tram- 
pling, and climbing over. each other, till at last two 
of them were on the very edge of the nest, and had 
each got hold of the crust. But the mother-bird did 
not approve of such rudeness, so she took it away 
from them in her own bill just as the two were 
beginning to pull with all their might, standing on 
opposite sides of the nest. They could not recover 
themselves, biit over they went fluttering down into 
the tree. One fell into the next bough below ; but 
the other went fluttering into the hedge .under the 
tree. The mother helped the nearest one up again 
into the nest, by showing it how to hop and 'fly from 
branch to branch ; the other, however, was too low 
down, so there feat the unfortunate little 'fellow all 
alone upon a twig, chirruping, and looking up in 
vain at his lost nest. " . . " 

This unlucky nestling had not long sat. in this 
discpnsolate way before some bbys, who had* brought 
the haymakers their dinners, and were returning 
home, saw him in the hedge, and immediately began 
to try to cat6h him. But though he could not fly, 
he could flutter, and if he was not able to run, at 
least he could hop ; so every time one of the boys 
got near to him, the nestling scambled on to the 
next bough, and thus from bough to bough all along 
the hedge. If the boys had only known how dread- 
fully frightened the poor little bird was, they never 
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could have been so cruel as to hunt him in this way. 
They did not know this, however, and only thought 
of catching him. At last he had got to the end of 
the hedge, and then went fluttering down upon the 
field with the boys after him. They soon were so 
close to him as he hopped and fluttered along the 
short grass, that the poor little fellow felt their hands 
would presently be upon him, and as a last chance 
of escape, he crept and hid himself under a wisp of 
hay. 

Just at that moment there came into the field 
Charles Turner, with his sister Fanny, and their 
maid, each having a little wooden rake to make hay 
with. They saw the boys all running very eagerly 
after something in the grass, and they ran directly 
towards them to see what it was. 

"Oh!'* cried Charles, "it is a poor little bird 
that cannot fly ! " 

" Do not hurt it," cried Fanny. " Pray, Charley, 
ask them not to hurt it ! " 

The nestling had been obliged to hop from 
beneath his little morsel of hay, and had now crept 
underneath a haycock. 

" We did not mean to hurt it, miss," said one of 
the boys; "we only wanted to catch it, and we 
could not. But I am afraid one of us trod upon it 
somehow by accident, when it was under the bit of 
hav there : and, perhaps, it has been hurt some- 
where. I'm vei^. sorry if it is hurt." As he said 
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this, the boys all went away ; and the one who had 
spoken really did look sorry. 

*' I wonder where the little fellow is hiding,*' said 
Charles. " If he has been hurt, we had better look 
for him to see if we can help him to find his nest." 

" Yes, let us look for him," said Fanny ; and they 
both went to work directly to remove the hay and 
search underneath the haycock — Sarah, their maid, 
helping them. 

They were not long in finding the nestling. He 
was crouching close to the ground, with one bright 
little round black eye looking up ' at them, and was 
panting as if his little heart would break. 
• " We will not hurt you, poor little thing ! '* cried 
Fanny, as her brother stooped down and took him 
up softly in both hands. The nestling's breast 
panted quicker than ever, and every now and then 
he gave a flutter, when Charles tried to look at him 
to see where he was hurt. At last, when he found 
how gently he was held, and that all they did to him 
was to smooth down the feathers of his back and 
wings, he began to be quiet, and to pant less, and 
gradually to cease making any fluttering. 

"Now, then," said Charles, " he is quiet, and we 
may examine him." So he slowly began to open his 
hands, and Fanny began to blow the little bird's fea- 
thers with her mouth close down to him, to blow 
them on one side that they might see where he was 
hurt. But no bruise or scratch could be found. 
Presently, however, Charles said, " Oh, I see what 
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has happened. The boys in ronning after him have 
trod npon his feet, and bruised them dreadfully. 
They are all red, and swelled, and crooked, and I do 
not believe they can ever get properly well again. 
His little clafys have been twisted and broken. He 
will never be able to hop^ about any more ; and I am 
sure he can never perch upon a twig* He will have 
/ nothing to hold fast' with.: What is to become of 
him?" 

Fanny began to cry as she heard all this, and 
looked at the nestling's bruised feet, and saw how 
badly they were injured. "He will die," said she, 
" if we- let him go : he will never be able to get up 
to his nest, nor hop about to find his food ; ^ and he 
will be starved. Do, Charley, let us take him home 
with us. If he gets well. enough to hop and fly, we 
will give him his liberty ; and if not, let us take care 
of him." 

Accordingly, home they all went, carrying the bird 
gently wrapped up in a white handkerchief, and held 
loosely in Fanny's double hands, so as not to press 
him. When they arrived they suddenly recollected 
that they had no cage for him, and did not know 
where to put him. Not knowing what to do, as their 
papa and mamma happened both to be out, Charles 
went into the yard to ask advice. To his great joy, 
Timothy, the coachman, told him there was an old 
wire lanthom hanging up in the stable which he might 
have. The old lanthom was brought, and some hay 
and grass were laid at the bottom, and then Timothy 
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said he knew of a chaffinch's nest which had been 
built last year in a pear-tree that grew up one side 
of the stable wall, and they might get it down, and 
put this little lame fellow into it. 

" But, then,'* said Fanny, ** what will the chaf- 
finches do without a nest ? " 

** Oh, you don't understand," said Charles. " It 
is an empty nest, made last year. It has no owners 
now." 

" Do get it, then, Timothy, please," cried Fanny. 

Away went Timothy for the old chaffinch's nest, 
and Charles with him, while Fanny remained with 
the nestling, standing beside the wire lanthom. 
They soon came back with the nest, which Fanny 
placed at the bottom of the lanthorn. 

By this time Mrs. Dowse, the cook, came into the 
yard smiling, and bringing with her a saucer con- 
taining bread and milk, and a quill, in order that the 
nestling should have some supper. " Oh, thank you, 
Mrs. Dowse," cried Fanny. *' I had quite forgotten 
that he would want, something to eat. WiU you 
teach us how to feed him ? " 

Mrs. Dowse took the nestling in her left hand, 
and a quill full of bread and milk in the other, the 
nestling all the while making a great kicking and 
struggling and resistance, not knowing what in the 
world was going to be done to him. The first time, 
however, he opened his bill to give a loud chirrup, as 
much as to say, ** What are you about with me, Mrs. 
Dowse?" the quick fingers of the smiling cook 
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popped a quill full of bread and milk down his throat. 
In a moment he opened it wide for another ! and 
wider still for another ! and yet wider still for one 
more ! There was an end of all his resistance. He 
had found out what Mrs. Dowse wanted to do to him, 
and was very much pleased at it. In this way he 
was fed every day by Fanny, who soon learned to 
manage it very neatly. 

The papa of Charles and Fanny used to call the 
nestling, " The Little Foundling," and so did their 
mamma, but Fanny and Charles also gave him the 
name of '* Chirp." Poor little Chirp's feet did not 
get well. He still continued quite lame, as the bones 
of his claws had all been injured severely. In other 
respects he was very well ; ate his food with a great 
appetite, and seemed contented and happy. His 
lanthorn was always hung in the pear-tree by the 
stable wall every fine day. 

This little Foundling, however, was not the only 
bird in the house. Fanny's uncle had brought her 
a beautiful canary on her last birthday, and he was 
of the most graceful shape, the most delicate yellow 
colour, and the most clear and joyful voice that ever 
were seen er heard. He lived in a large cage of 
bright brass wire, which had a circular top and three 
perches. One perch was just level with his long 
seed-box, and, in fact, led up to it ; the second perch 
was in the middle of the cage, and the third was in 
the circular top, which arched over him in the shape 
of a bell. He often had groundsel and chickweed 
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hung in the wires over head, to look like a bower ; 
and opposite this top perch was a small looking-glass, 
in which he could see himself. He had a drinking- 
glass hung outside his cage at the bottom, and up in 
one comer a round bath-glass to wash in. Every 
morning he had his bath ; then he took his break- 
fast ; then he hopped up to the top perch under his 
bell-shaped bower, and set his feathers all to rights 
at his looking-glass ; then he bowed to himself once 
or twice (fancying all the while he saw another canary 
in the glass); then he polished his bill upon the 
perch to complete his toilet ; and then he sang him- 
self a delightful song. His name was Dicky. He 
was quite a gentleman. 

When the weather was fine, this very gentleman- 
like canary bird was always hung in a mulberry-tree. 
Whenever he found himself among all these beautiful 
green leaves he sang louder and more joyfully than 
ever. Fanny and Charles, therefore, thought it was 
a pity to leave the poor little Foundling so lonely in 
his pear-tree by the stable, and accordingly they 
brought his funny old lanthorn and hung it upon the 
next bough to the one that held the cage of the 
canary. And there all day the poor little ragged 
lame sparrow sat looking with earnest eyes of admi- 
ration at the beautiful canary, and listening with the 
gi*eatest wonder and pleasure to his singing. He 
only now and then ventured, when the canary 
stopped, to utter his '' Chirp ! chirp / " as much as 
to say, " More I more 1 ** They were hung up close 
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together in this manner abnost every day for a week 
or two. They looked at one another very much; 
the nestling. sparrow evidently regarding the canary 
with gi'eat admiration, and the canary seeming to 
pity and.be sorry for the poor little lame Foundling. 

One day Fanny said to her brother, "Do you see, 
Charley, how these birds look at each other ? I should 
so much like to put Chirp into Dteky's cage." 

" I have been thinking of the very same thing," 
said Charles. " Let us run and ask mamma if we 
may do it." 

Away they ran, and asked. 

** Why," said their mamma, " it certainly will 
have rather a strange appearance. The two birds do 
not seem suitable companions. It is an odd fancy, 
children ; but you may do it if you like." 

No sooner said than done. Oflf ran Fanny and 
Charles — ^took the little Foundling out of his old 
lanthom — opened the door of Dicky's cage — and at 
once put e him in, and fastened the door. In a 
moipaent Dicky flew up to his t6p ^pj^rc^h^^^and stood 
looking' down very earnestly; and the little Found- 
ling, though he could stump about upon his lame 
toes, never moved, but sat looking up at Sir Dicky. 
The nestling looked like a poor little ragged lame 
beggar-boy whom a sprightly gentleman in a bright 
yellow coat had been so compassionate as to take into 
his house. 

Presently the Foundling went to the seed-box, 
ani looked in. Down came Dicky in a moment, 
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and drove him away from his box, and then ascended 
again to the top perch. This happened every time 
poor Chirp went near the seed. However, he took a 
good drink out of the bath-glass, at which Fanny 
and Charles laughed very much. They then gave 
the Foundling some food through the wires of the 
cage. This they had to do for several days, till 
Dicky at last became more good-natured, and no 
longer prevented the poor lame Foundling from 
eating out of his seed-box. 

They gradually became very good friends in the 
cage, though Dicky, except for his bath and his seed, 
was almost always upon the perch in the middle or 
the top of the cage, while Chirp, who never recovered 
from his lameness, went stumping about at the 
bottom. In other respects, however, the Foundling 
grew to be a good strong sparrow with all his proper 
feathers, and made a clean and respectable appear- 
ance. He now looked like a stout faithful servant in 
a brown coat who inhabited the lowdr story, while 
the gay and sprightly owner of the house sat in the 
upper rooms to sing, or dance upon two perches. 
They lived very happily, and Fanny and Charles 
rejoiced that they had brought home the little lame 
Foundling. 
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THE TWO DEAK FRIENDS. 



Arthur and Richard Seymour, two little boys, one 
of six, and the other of four years old, lived in Lon- 
don ; but every summer their papa and mamma took 
them to the seaside. They had been to Worthing, 
and Brighton, and to Hastings ; and this year they 
were going to Broadstairs. 

July was come, and the weather was very warm, 
so they fixed the day for going, and Mr. Seymour 
went the day before to choose the lodgings. Arthur 
and Richard followed him to the door, and had 
numbers of things to say to the last minute. 

'' Shall you be sure to find a house opposite to the 
sea ? " asked Arthur. 

" But how shall we find you, papa, and how shall 
we know the house ? " cried little Richard. 

Mr. Seymour told him that he had no doubt about 
finding a house opposite to the sea, and that he 
should meet them as they landed out of the steam- 
boat, and take them to it. So there seemed no more 
to say, and he walked away down the steps, and the 
door was shut ; but the boys opened it again to call 
out^ " Then we m^y bring Franco as well as Ranger ?' * 
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Mr. Seymour nodded his head to tell them they 
might bring Franco^ and they went in again quite 
satisfied. 

Franco and Banger were two dogs who were very 
dear friends of each other. Franco was a large curly 
white French poodle, and belonged to a gentleman, 
a friend of Mr. Seymour's, who had gone abroad, and 
Mr. Seymour had offered meanwhile to take care of 
his dog. Banger was the dog of the house. He 
was a black curly spaniel, and came from Wales. 
He was smaller than Franco, but not very small 
either. Franco was a very grave, polite, and gentle- 
manly dog; Banger was very active, noisy, and 
merry. But both were very affectionate and faithful 
to their masters ; and Franco had become quite fond 
of his new friends, the Seymours. At first, he did 
not care for any of them, but pined after his own 
master. 

The first time he ever came to the house was one 
day that his master dined there, and brought him. 
At night they went away together. His master 
walked away at a quick pace, and Franco and he were 
supposed to have got home together. But about two 
hours after they were gone, and every one in Mr. , 
Seymour's house was in bed and fast asleep, there 
was heard at the door a continual " Wow ! wow ! 
wow ! " going on slowly, till at last Mr. Seymour 
went down to see what it was ; and outside the street 
door he found Franco standing alone, and giving out 
these slow "Wow, wows." Well, in walked the 
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poor fellow, and lay down under the table in the 
passage, looking very miserable, and there he stayed 
all the next day and night, and would eat nothing. 
On the second morning, Mr. Seymour put on a pair 
of slippers that belonged to his master, and walked 
towards him. At this Franco jumped up, ran towards 
him, and began to lick the slippers ; but in a moment 
he found out it was not his master, and slunk back 
under his table again. Mr. Seymour gave him one 
of the slippers, and he kept it tight between his paws 
and laid his nose upon it, and growled if any one 
came near, as if he was afraid of losing it. At last, 
towards dinner time, a step was heard outside the 
door, which made Franco start up and rush barking 
towards it. He made such a noise that the servants 
did not hear the knock the first time, but when they 
came and opened the door, it was Franco's master, 
and there was a most joyful meeting ! 

He had lost his dog in the streets that night he 
went away, and as he had no house in London, but 
was going to sleep at an hotel — Franco had no idea 
what hotel — it was quite impossible for any dog, 
however clever, to find him ; so as the only thing he 
could do. Franco came back to the house where his 
master had dined, and barked till he was let in, but 
then he was so unhappy that he could do no more, 
but lay under the table in that manner. 

Before long, however, Franco learned to be very 
happy in Mr. Seymour's house, and when he was left 
there^ he and Banger became dear friends, as has 
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been said. Banger even taught him to leave off 
being so grave, and to do some things which were 
very naughty, such as running after people in the 
streets who looked strange, or wore any unusual 
dress, particularly if it was long, and flourished about 
in the wind. There was an Indian gentleman living 
near, who had a black servant that used to wear a 
long white Indian dress. Ranger always would bark 
at him, and now when he saw him coming he would 
go softly up to Franco, and seem to whisper some- 
thing to him ; then away they both rushed together, 
barking at the black servant, and made, him very 
angry. Mr. Seymour was very much v6xed Bt, it, and ^ 
scolded them so much that they both hung 'down 
their tails, and he hoped they would leave i^ ^ff. ; 

These two dear friends, with Mrs. Seyq^our, 
Arthur, Richard, and Nurse, all got into the O^^age 
on the morning that had beep fixed/ai^d drOv^ to the 
London Bridge Wharf. There they^ent to board a 
Margate steamboqt^ and »very soon ' were steaming 
away merrilj^ down the Thames. There were crowds 
of people on^boajrd, but;^ g^eat number landed at a 
place called Heme^Bay, where the steamboat stopped. 
Then, on it went again, and soon after Margate was 
in sight. ^ 

All this time Arthur and Eichard had been full of 

enjoyment. There- were numbers and numbers of 

boats, and barges," and steamers, and ships on the 

river ; and^ houses and fine buildings, and villages, 

and towns on its banks ; and besides all these, there 
■ - w • * 
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were the great paddle-wheels of the steamboat foam- 
ing round and round, and the great arms of the 
engine always going up and down, and other children 
to play with, and the dogs to feed, and their own 
dinner to eat ; so the time had passed very quickly 
and pleasantly. They were now with eager eyes 
trying to find out their papa among the people wait- 
ing on Margate pier. 

" There he is ! there he is ! ah, papa ! Here we 
are ! " cried they both at once, and then they began 
to jump, and Franco and Ranger began to bark, and 
all four were among the first that ran out of the 
steamboat and got on the pier. Then Mr. Seymour 
saw the luggage taken out, and all the party got into 
a hired carriage, except the dogs, and away they 
drove towards Broadstairs, the dogs running by the 
side in high spirits. Banger made long excursions 
over the fields, but as to Franco, he was satisfied to 
keep up with the carriage. 

They drove along a hard white chalky road. The 
boys thought they had never seen such a white road. 
They passed large fields of wheat all standing up so 
straight and strong with rich full ears, and here and 
there a red poppy peeping out, and white butterflies 
sporting over them, and larks springing out of them 
and singing high up in the air. And they passed 
bean fields in flower, and fields of peas in full flower, 
and clover fields, smelling so very sweet, and fields 
of spinach, and radishes kept for seed, and potato 
fields and turnip fields^ all growing in very straight 
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lines, and in such order, with scarcely a weed or a 
stone ; and fields of oats, with their pretty light 
stalks of grain shaking in the wind, and fields of 
barley with its long beard ; and all these fields were 
open to one another, for there were no hedges nor 
fences and very few trees, and the air was very fresh, 
and seemed full of the scent of clover and the songs 
of larks. Then they came to neat houses, and cot- 
tages all covered with sweet honeysuckles, and 
gardens full of white pinks, and very bright yellow 
roses, and full-blown pink roses. They then passed 
some windmills with their great arms going round, 
and then they saw the sea again far below them, and 
soon after the tops of the houses of Broadstairs. 
They drove down a hill, turned a comer, and stopped 
at a nice house. Out they all got, ran in, and up 
stairs, and found tea ready in a light cheerful sitting- 
room, with a bow window that looked out on the 
sunny sea. 

They jumped for joy, and clapped their hands, and 
danced round the room, and Franco and Banger 
barked, and jumped, and danced with them. As 
soon as all was settled, and the luggage brought in^ 
and hands and faces washed, they sat down to tea, 
and had a great deal to tell their papa of all they had 
seen. When Franco and Banger had some bread 
and milk, they went to the open bow window, and 
one put his paws on the window at one side, and the 
other on the window at the other side, and so raised 
their faces up high enough to see out; ^.'cA.^^^s^ 
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when any one passed they gave a bark, not loud nor 
angrily, but just as much as to say " Here we are !" 
This made them all laugh, and the people that 
passed could not help laughing too, when they saw a 
black face and a white one looking out so funnily, 
and sometimes a red tongue hanging out. 

After tea, they were in a hurry to go down to the 
sands, and out they all went. As they walked along 
the edge of the cliflf, they looked down the steep 
white rocks, sloping deeply in some places, and in 
others going straight down a great height to the sands 
below, and saw the swallows wheeling and darting 
about in all directions ; and in one or two places they 
saw bright red and pink flowers growing upon the 
face of the white rock. At the very edge there grew 
taU, pointed wild mignonette, and wild carrot, that 
had its seed growing in round umbrella-shaped 
tufts, closing in all round the edges, and looking like 
green soft nests. 

Presently, just as they were beginning to long to 
find some way to get down to the sands, they came 
to a steep winding staircase cut in the cliflf, and they 
soon reached the bottom. As they were running oflf, 
Mr. Seymour said he was going back for something 
he had forgotten, and told the boys to run towards 
the point of rock they would soon see, and wait for 
him there. 

The sands were hard and smooth, and Arthur and 
Richard ran to the point; and there, while their 
mamma sat on the rocks, they began to dig up the 
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sand with their fingers, pick the dark-gfeen seaweeds, 
and splash about the water left in little pools by the 
sea. 

In a little while they saw their papa coming. 

" What has he got in his hand ? *' cried little 
Richard. " Is it a ship V* 

" It is a ship ! '* exclaimed Arthur, joyfully, and 
they both ran to him. He had brought them a pretty 
little ship, with a mast and white sails. After they 
had looked at it for a little while in their own hands, 
he took it to one of the little pools of salt water. It 
sailed beautifully. There was wind enough to make 
it move from one side of the pool to the other, and 
when it came to the edge and stopped, they took it 
out, and ran round and put it in again. Then they 
found other pools, and tried it in one 'after another, 
and had many a tumble on the^slippery rocks as they 
climbed about them ; but they did not mind that. 

At last they had tried every pool they could find, 
and began to grow tired of sailing the ship, so they 
ran after their ipapa and mamma, who were walking 
along the sands; 

- ** If you go back to that point of rock where we 
were sitting just now, and search a little, you will 
find something else you will like," said Mr. Seymour. 

Back they ran, and Franco and Ranger scampered 
by their side. They groped about, but found nothing. 
At last Ranger began snuffing and smelling at one 
place, and then began scratching away at a heap of 
large round white stones. At this, both the boya 
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set to work to knock down the stones ; and under 
them they found two little wooden spades. 

" Oh, what nice little spades ! " cried Arthur, 
beginning to dig up the sand in a moment. 

" Is that what the spades are meant for ?" said 
little Bichard, beginning to dig too, and tumbling on 
his face in his hurry to drive in his spade. 

** Why, Dick, what a tumble ! " said Arthur. 
'' But here's your spade again. Let's make a deep 
hole." 

Eichard had to wipe the sand off his face and 
hands, and then he set to work vigorously. They 
dug a large hole ; and then little Bichard sat down 
in the middle of it, and began making a number of 
round things of the sand, which he called pies. 

Presently they both looked up, and saw their papa 
and mamma standing by, with Franco and Banger, 
who had been romping and rushing about till ^ey 
were quite hot and tired, and were both panting and 
hanging out their red tongues. Mrs. Seymour said 
that they might build houses of the sand, and con- 
trive little make-believe gardens, with walks and 
grass plots in them, and rooms with sofas and fire- 
places, and that she would show them how to begin 
the next morning ; but now she and their papa were 
going to take them across the rocks and wet sand to 
the very edge of the sea. They liked this very much 
indeed, and set off directly, carrying their spades and 
the ship. 

They had to jump from one rock to another, and 
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from one great stone to another ; and then they had 
a long way to go over wet sand, the two dogs galloping 
in front, side by side. The tide was very low, and 
the sea far out, but at last they got to the very edge. 
There they stood and watched the waves as they 
came rolling on, and saw how each rolled nearer and 
nearer, till it dashed on the shore, and broke in foam 
with a boom and a hiss, and was then drawn back 
into the sea ; and then how another, and another, 
and another came after it. Arthur thought the sea 
said ** Whush I " but Richard thought it said 
'* Oo-oo ! " 

They liked very much to watch the waves and 
listen to the sound, and they stood there a good while. 
Sometimes they stood too near, and when a large 
wave came up farther than usual, they had to run 
back as fast as they could go, or it would have rushed 
over them ; and once Arthur got his shoes full of 
salt water before he could escape. At last they began 
to wish to make the ship sail on the real great sea. 
Mr. Seymour was afraid they might lose it; but 
Arthur thought he should be able to catch hold of it 
before it went too far, so he paddled away to the 
wave as it came, and placed the ship on the water. 
It looked very pretty, and sailed steadily ; but the 
wind blew, and it sailed farther oflf, and was out of 
reach in a moment, and looked as if it was going to 
sail quite away. At this misfortune Arthur stood 
confounded, and poor little Dick began to cry. 

When Banger heard this lamentable sound he was 
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quite surprised, for his two little masters scarcely 
ever cried. He rushed forward into the sea, barking 
loudly, and trying to get at the ship ; but he soon 
came to deep water, and he never had learned to 
swim, for he never would take courage to try, though 
they had often made attempts to teach him ; so there 
he stood barking, and every time a wave dashed 
against his face he barked louder still. Franco had 
been paddling < about among the * stoctes,' so that he 
did not at first see what was the matte? phut at the 
sound of Ranger- s barking, he^came ^galloping up. 

The ship was sailing fast away. It was quite 
impossible to stop * it^ dr get it back again. Poor 
Arthur and Richard! how sorry they were to lose 
their pretty ship ! 

** Go for it, Franco !" cried Mr. Seymour. 

Instantly Franco dashed into the sea, swam after 
it, took it in his mouth by one end very carefully, 
and swam back with it, holding it above the water, 
and laid it at Richard's feet. Ranger came barking 
back, and jumped about for joy, just as if he had 
helped. 

They all patted and thanked Franco, and praised 
him for his cleverness; and the two boys were 
delighted to have their ship again. 

** And I shall pat you too, you poor little Ranger,'* 
said Richard, "for you wanted to bring it, and 
would, if only you could swim." 

** But we must try again to teach him," said Mr. 
Seymour. ** Come, Ranger, go for it, then ! " 
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He threw in a stone, and Franco swam in directly 
as far as the place where it had gone down ; Eanger, 
too, ran barking in as far as he could keep his feet ; 
but there he stopped. They all threw in stones, 'and 
patted and encouraged him as^much as possible; 
but it was all of no use — he ^ould not swini.' 

They were- turning away to go home, when Mr. 
Seymiotir recollected that Franco could dive ; so he 
told them to wait, and he would show them 
something. He then took up a round stone, with a 
particular mark on it, which he made them all ob- 
serve ; held it in his hand, and made Franco examine 
it well, which he did, by smelling it and licking it. 
Then Mr. Seymour threw it into the sea, and cried, 
** Fetch it, sir ! " Franco swam oflf, and when he 
came to the place where the stone had gone down, 
he swam round and round two or three times, then 
down he went, diving quite under the water, and 
they lost sight of him entirely. ^ > . - ;, \ 

** Where is he ? " cried Arthur, eagerly. ' Btit' be- 
fore any one had time to answer, a short howl was 
heard, -and' Ranger dashed into* the sea,'qtiite forgot 
his fear, and swam out to the spot where he had lost 
sight of his ■ dear friend. At the same moment, 
Franco's head appeared again above the water, with 
the very same stone in his mouth, and the two 
friends swam back together side by side. 

There were now such pattings, and praises and 
rejoicings, and waggings of wet tails, and the two 
dogs took such long races round and round uijoil ti^ft^ 
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sands, and came back again to be patted. First 
Franco was praised for his cleverness, for he had 
brought back the very stone with the mark on it ; 
then Banger was praised for his affection to his 
friend. Banger was never afraid to swim again. 
His love for Franco, and his fear that he had lost 
him, had made him brave in a moment. 

The very next morning he showed that he had 
qtiite lost his fears. When Arthur and Bichard 
went down with Nurse to bathe, the two dogs went 
too. The two boys ran to the place where the bath- 
ing machines stand, and got into one, and the dogs 
wanted to get in too; but Nurse said that would 
never do — they must wait on the sands. So the 
horse came, and dragged the machine out into the 
sea, and the bathing woman knocked at the door and 
said, "Now, my little dears.** Then they opened 
the door, and Nurse had undressed them, and out 
they jumped one after another, and had a famous 
dip ; and then, as they were having a dance hand in 
hand in the sea. Franco and Banger came swimming 
round the steps of the machine close up to them. 
This made them laugh very much, and dance all the 
more, so that Nurse could hardly get them out of 
the water ; but at last they climbed up the steps 
again, both clinging to the rope, and were dried and 
dressed ; and the horse pulled the machine back to 
the dry sands again, and when they opened the door 
to get out, there were the two dogs seated close to it 
waiting lot them. Every morning this was the way 
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they bathed all the time of their happy visit to 
Broadstairs. They had also nice walks, and once 
they walked all the way to Ramsgate over the fields, 
and had a walk on Bamsgate pier, and then came 
home on donkeys. But they liked nothing better 
than nice long plays on the sands with their spades, 
and their ship ; and the " two dear friends ** had 
many a swim together. 
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THE NEW KITE. 
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The next story that Mary read had been told to her 
by her mamma. Mary had liked it so much when 
she heard it told, that she begged to have it written 
down. So this is the story just as Mary's mamma 
wrote it. 

When my brother George and I were children, we 
had a little old kite, with a red stick in the middle, 
that had been bought at the fair for sixpence. The 
paper was of a dull yellowish colour, and had got 
torn at one side, and its tail was a poor short thing, 
made with a bit of old string, and a few morsels of 
paper, about half the size of your little finger. The 
tassel; at the end of the tail was now nearly all to 
pieces, the kitten having often played with it, as it 
hung down from the nail where this poor bit of a 
kite was fastened up against the wall. We did not 
like to destroy it, or throw it away, because it had 
once amused us. Nevertheless, its flying days were 
quite over, and it was destined never more to visit 
the green fields and meadows; never more to lie 
with its face upon daisies and buttercups, while we 
were arranging its tail and ball of twine ; never more 
to ascend and sway joyfully about from side to side 
in the sunny air. One day, dvmxig^ (i^ot^<5i^ VO^- 
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days, our cousin, James White, came to stay a week 
with us. Master White was nearly thirteen years of 
age, and a very clever boy in all sorts of things. He 
was not only clever in all that was taught at school, 
but he was also clever in several things he had 
taught himself. 

He could use carpenters' tools without cutting his 
fingers, and he could make all manner of pretty 
things. So, when he saw our tiny bit of a kite 
hanging against the wall, he laughed at it, and at 
once proposed to make us a new one. He said he 
would make us a famous one ! — a spanker ! — a kite 
as tall as himself ! — a great sailer ! — a rare pitcher 
and tc[sser ! — a high soaring proud one! — ^a kite to 
astonish. the blue clouds ! My brother and I went 
into raptures to hear James White ta|kiiii this. way, 
and we jumped about for joy. If he (had daid he 
could make a kite to fly over the iqo$)1i, .we ahotild 
have believed him. To work went Master White 
without loss of time. First, we walked with him to 
the carpenter's, and there he bought a long flat lath. 
It really was as high as himself. We measured. 
He next asked for another flat lath, not quite so 
long. Then we went to the stationer's, and he 
selected six sheets of large, broad, rather stout 
paper; not quite white, but somewhat of a grey 
colour. The next thing he wanted was a nice dry 
stick, that would bend well, and not break. We 
went to a toy-shop, where they sold walking-sticks, 
and had all the sticks and canes brought out, and 
untied the bundles of tTiem, wiQi ^Vrt^'^^^ *Qji«a^ ^^ 
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over the floor of the shop, in order to find the sort of 
one he wanted. At last he found a long one which 
he said would just do. Then he went to our cook, 
and asked her to be so kind as to make him some 
good strong paste as quickly as she could. While 
the paste was getting ready, James White measured 
the longest of the flat laths with a string, and then 
divided the string into three parts. Next he took 
the other flat lath, and cut it exactly the length of 
two of those three parts. Having done this, he 
once more took a string, and measured the length of 
the longest flat lath, and then divided the string into 
four parts. These measurements being completed, 
he placed the shorter of the laths across the longer 
one, taking care that the exact middle of the short 
one was placed exactly upon the line where he had 
found by the string that the first of the four parts 
ended. With strong twine he then fastened the 
lath in this place, across the other. But I will try 
and explain better. Suppose, now, this little line I 
am going to make was the length of the longest of 
the flat laths : — 



Supposed length of the longest latk. 
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I then divide this same line into three parts, so : — 



CO 



CI 



The longest lath measured into three divisions hy 
means of the string. 



I then cut the other lath just the length of No. 2 on 
the longest lath, because that shows me exactly how 
much two of those three parts make, so : — 



If, 



CO 



G^ 






Length of the cross-piece of flat lath after it was cut. 



Now, suppose, as I said before, this upright line 
was the longest lath, and it was then divided into 
four parts, thus :— 
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CO 



CI 



Recollect, I do not mean cut into four parts, but 
only marked with a pencil. Then, you know, the 
place for the cross-^i^ to be fastened upon, is just 
where the top one of these four divisions occurs. 



CO — 



cq 






The next thing this clever Jawaes White did, after he 
had well fastened on the [cross-piece, was to fix the 
stick that would bend, by "lying it as tifefc the top of 
the long lath. as he could/taking care: (as heVhad'also 
done in fixing on the cross-piece) to cut little notches 
in the wood in order to preveni the string jfrom slip- 
ping. And this was the figure his work then pre- 
sented :— 
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Master White now told us he was going to do a fine 
piece of skill, and this was to bend the stick at the 
top so as to form a graceful arch. Accordingly he 
began to bend it, pressing down one end in each 
hand very slowly, with his tongue thrusting out one 
side of his cheek, and his eyes staring, and his face 
so red, and holding his breath all the while ! As 
soon as it touched the cross-piece at each end, and 
he had got it in the right position, and the right 
shape of an arch he wished, my brother and I held 
each one end in its place, while James White tied 
them fast. And this was the figure his work now 
presented : — 




^ 
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James White then neatly cut off the little bits at 
each end that were too long, and hung down, and 
fastening a bit of strong round cord to each end, he 
drew the cords slanting tightly down to the bottom 
of the long lath, and then fastened them. Having 
done this, he took his breath, but without resting 
he ran with this outline or frame of a kite to the 
sideboard, upon which he set it upright with its top 
gently resting against the wall, and then, stepping 
back six or seven paces, stood with his head first on 
one side, then on the other, contemplating his work. 
This was now the figure it had attained : — 




At this moment, in came the cook, with the pas 
in a large breakfast-cup. James White immediate 
took a large pair of scissors, the largest in t 
house, and began to cut the paper. Then he tucl? 
up his sleeves, and dipped his fingers in the paf 
and fitted the paper, and dabbed it down witl 
dry napkin, and cut, and pared, and pressed 
pinched edges, and pasted and dabbed, and dal 
down and pasted, till the framework was ent 
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covered with paper, and lastiy he dabbed all down, 
all over, with quite a dry napkin, and the important 
business of papering was completed. 

"Now," said Master White, "the handsomest 
and nearly the most scientific part of the work is 
about to be done! *' 

We asked him what it was. " Oh, what is it ? '* 
we cried. 

" To make the wings ! " said he. 

Immediately, therefore, he began to fold large 
pieces of paper together, and then to cut them, half 
way through, up and down, like a comb ; and then 
he rolled them round, mi tied them at the top, so 
that they made a large tassel. And he fixed one to 
each of what he called the shoulders of the kite. 

" But now," said Master James White, " I am 
going to make the most graceful, important, and 
quite the most delightful part otihe work ! Audit 
would also be the most scientific part, only that the 
whole manufacture is scientific in all its parts." 

When he said this, papa and mamma both laughed, 
and mamma exclaimed, laughing, "How can you 
be so absurd, James ? " 

At this, James laughed too; but he said that 
he thought both papa and mamma would acknow- 
ledge that there was at least much care required in 
making a good kite, and that one of the most im- 
portant parts of it was the tail. To this they both 
at once agreed. And now he set us all to work to 
help him. He said he wanted a ^t^%X» TSivt^X:^^^ 
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bits of paper, folded up long ways, like curl papers. 
So, to work we all went, cutting and folding. And 
as we cut and folded, he fastened them all along a 
piece of long and strong whipcord. He said the 
tail ought to be from ten to fifteen times as long 
as the kite was high; and when the wind was 
strong, quite fifteen times as long, if not more. 
Also, he said, the size and weight of the tassel at 
the end^of the tail should be in proportion to the 
wind — a mild wind, a moderate tassel; a strong 
wind, a larger tassel, but still not too heavy, or the 
kite would be unable to rise up into the air. Some 
experienced kite-flyers, he said, were of opinion that 
when the wind was mild below on the meadows near 
the ground, but rather strong high up, far above the 
trees towards the clouds, then in that case, so far as 
one kite was concerned, nothing could be done. 
The only way to manage would be to have two kites : 
a small one to rise first, and help to pull up a large 
one. This, however, was very seldom done. It was 
better to choose the right sort of day. By this 
time the tail was finished, and Master White fas* 
tened it on. 

James once more carried it to the sideboard, and 
set it upright, and again retired several paces to 
contemplate his work. When papa and mamma saw 
him again standing in his attitude, they laughed, 
and both applauded the work by clapping their 
hands ; and my brother George and I also clapped 
our hands, and were full of joy. 
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And oh ! I must tell you that James White him- 
self had nearly forgotten one important thing ! It 
was to fix a bit of strong twine just above the cross- 
piece, and extend it more than half way down the 
middle of the long lath, and fix it there by carefully 
making two holes through the paper on each side, 
and passing the string through one hole, and round 
through the other, and so fastening it by notching 
the lath. He said he would not have made a hole 
through the wood of the lath for any money ! This 
string, he told us, was for the purpose of fastening 
the long string to, and its use was to keep the kite in 
a fine bold upright slant, direct against the wind. 

Master White looked very serious, and yet so 
pleased, and while we all applauded, he bowed, and 
laid one hand upon his heart. After bowing once or 
twice, however, he seemed quite unable to restrain 
himself any longer, and suddenly lifting up his 
shoulders, and bending his arms downwards, to re- 
present the shape of a kite, he ran in a strange 
manner round the room, swaying himself from side 
to side, and bending backwards and forwards, and 
tossing his head, and sometimes jumping up and 
giving a kick in the air ! He said he was a kite in 
a high wind ! At last he fell flat upon the rug. 
But instead of getting up, he lay there very quietly, 
calling out that he was a kite who had lost his 
wings and tail, and broken his string, and had fallen 
into a sweet field of clover ! My brother and I both 
ran and threw ourselves down by him, crying oxLt^ 
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"Oh, you dear clever kite, we will come and lie 
in the clover beside you ! *' We soon afterwards went 
out to the fields to fly the kite ; and we met with 
such a curious merry adventure. But this I must 
tell you another time. 
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THE LAMB THAT WOULD BE WISER 
THAN ITS MOTHER, 



Thebe was a Lamb that lived in a green field with 
its mother, a careful, gentle Sheep. This Lamb 
spent a very happy life, and as it was now the month 
of June, she was well grown, and could eat grass 
and play about by herself. She used to jump and 
frisk very often. Sometimes she would run round 
and round her mother ; then she would spring quite 
off the ground ; then she would take long races up 
and down the field, shaking her tail up and down 
and from side to side ; at last, quite tired, she 
would stretch herself out on the soft cool grass and 
fall asleep ; but she was soon awake, and ready to 
begin her fun and play again. 

One day, while she was frisking about the field, 
she ran up the bank, and peeped through a hole in 
the hedge at the field on the other side. Then she 
ran back to her mother, crying, ** Oh, mother, I 
have seen such a beautiful field ! It is much greener 
and pleasanter than this. I should like to get into 
it^ and eat the grass there.'' 
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But her mother said, "No, child, you must not 
go there. This is our field ; we have no business in 
the other.** 

Still the Lamb said, " But I should like to go. 
Let me go.** 

*'No,** repeated her mother, "you must not go 
there. You do not know what dangers you might 
fall into if you went out of our field." 

Again the Lamb said, " But I should like to go." 

Next morning this wilful Lamb did nothing but 
think of the other field. She could neither eat 
grass, nor play, nor enjoy herself at all. At last 
she ran again to the bank, and peeped through the 
hole. Then she looked back at her mother, who 
was quietly cropping the grass. Then she put her 
head through the hole ; then her two fore-legs ; then 
all her body. At last tail and all got through. 
Now what joy was she in ! She ran, and gambolled, 
and jumped. She tasted the grass, and it seemed 
sweeter by far than the grass in the old field. "I 
am wiser than my mother,** she thought to herself. 
" She never tasted such grass as this.** 

Presently she began to wander all round the field, 
and came to another hole in the hedge. She peeped 
through again, and there she saw another field that 
looked finer still. So through this hole she went ; 
and then she gambolled, and jumped, and ran till 
she was tired, and ate grass till she could eat no more. 

Then she began to run round the field again, and 
came to another hole in the hedge, and saw a field 
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beyond that seemed finer still than all the others. Into 
it she went, and again frisked, ran, played, and ate 
grass till she could eat no more. 

But now the sun got low in the sky, and the long 
shadows of the trees lay across the grass, and it 
looked very lonely. The Lamb began to wonder 
whether her mother was uneasy about her, and 
thought she would go home. She therefore ran 
along the hedge looking for the hole. 

The sun went quite down, and it grew darker and 
darker. The wind blew cold, and whistled through 
the hedges. The poor Lamb grew quite frightened, 
and could not find the hole. She cried for her 
mother, and ran up and down so fast that she got 
quite confused, and lost her senses, and would not 
have seen the hole even if there had been light 
enough. 

At last this poor thing ran up a high bank, and 
jumped up to get over the hedge, but she only 
knocked her head against the stump of a tree. 
Then she lost her footing, and slipped down into 
a deep ditch of dry mud. Then she cried, and ran 
along the bottom of it, quite unable to get out, and 
at last fell asleep, tired out and full of fear and grief. 

When she woke it was light, and she cried for her 
mother, and looked round ; but instead of her 
pleasant green field, she saw nothing except the 
steep muddy banks of the ditch. Then she cried 
more than ever, and ran along as fast as she could. 

At last she thought to herself that it was of ii(^ 
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use to cry, and that she had better go slower, and 
see if she could not get out of the ditch somewhere. 
So she walked along looking at the side, and at last 
she found a place where it was not so very steep, and 
climbed up and got into the field again. 

The Lamb now tried again to find the hole. She 
ran across the grass, and looked everywhere, but 
could not find it. At last she stopped and listened. 
She thought she heard a sound that she knew. It 
came through the air from a distance, a mournful cry 
of baa — baa — , so far ofif that she could hardly hear 
it ; but she knew it, for it was her mother's voice. 

Now the Lamb knew which way to go. She ran 
straight across the field, found the hole, and got 
through into the next field — then into the next — 
then she heard the sound of her mother's mournful 
cry quite plain. She ran fast and straight across 
to the hole that led to her own happy field, and 
pushed her way through it in a minute. Then she 
looked round, and saw her poor mother wandering 
up and down crying for her little Lamb. 

** Baa — !" cried the mother. 

" Maa — !" answered the Lamb, in a voice that 
said plainly, " Here I am, here I am !" Her mother 
saw her, and ran to her, and fondled her, and 
rejoiced over her ; and the happy Lamb jumped 
about her mother, and rubbed against her, and 
danced round her, and it would have taken a great 
deal to make her ever again think herself wiser than 
her mother. 
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THE LITTLE MILKMAID. 



Thebe was once a little milkmaid, who liyed at a 
farm-bouse. Her name was Sally. On the summer 
mornings she used to be up and dressed at fiye 
o'clock. Then she took her bright milk-pail on her 
head, and her three-legged stool in her hand, and 
called her little dog Trusty, and tripped oyer the 
dewy grass to the stile that led^ to the field where 
the cows fed. The wild thyme gave out a sweet 
scent as she walked along; and the green leayes 
glistened in the sun, for the dew was still on them ; 
and the lark flew up high, and his song came pour- 
ing down over her head. When she got to the stile, 
she saw all the four cows quite at the other side of 
the field. One was called Dapple, one Brindle, one 
Frisky, and one Maggie. They saw her get over the 
stile, but never stirred a step towards her. Dapple 
looked up for a moment, and then began eating 
again ; Brindle did not seem to mind her ; Maggie 
was lying down, and did not move; and Frislqr 
lashed her tail and shook her head, and went on 
eating. 
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*' Oh, this will never do !'' said Sally. '' Trusty, 
Trusty ! go and bring me Dapple." 

Dapple was brown all over, except a white face 
and tail. Trusty ran behind Dapple, and barked 
two or three times, just to tell her to move on. And 
she began to walk slowly and gravely towards Sally. 
Then Sally put down her little three-legged stool, and 
sat down by Dapple and milked her. When she had 
done, she gave her a pat, and said, " Now you may 
go.*' Then Dapple began to eat again. 

'* Now, Trusty,'* said Sally, '* go and bring me 
Brindle." Brindle was all white. Trusty ran up to 
her, and she began to walk on ; but when she had got 
to the middle of the field, she stopped to eat, and 
Trusty was obliged to bark pretty sharply, and tell 
her it was shameful of her. Then she went on and 
was milked. 

Sally next sent Trusty to bring Frisky. She was 
brown and white, prettily spotted ; but she was 
sometimes quite naughty when she was milked, and 
this time she seemed to mean to be so ; for, as soon 
as Trusty got up to her, she set oflf and galloped up 
to Sally. Then, just as Sally began to milk her, she 
walked on, and left her and her stool behind, and 
very nearly knocked the pail over besides. So Sally 
had to get up, and move stool and pail onwards, and 
then she said, *^ Stand still, Frisky," and stroked 
and patted her. So she stood still, and was very 
good. 

** Now, Trusty, bring pretty Maggie," said Sally. 
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Maggie was black and white, and very gentle and 
pretty. She came directly, and stood quite still, and 
was milked. Then they were all done. 

Sally now lifted the pail, which was quite full, on 
her head, and carried it so firmly ai^d steadily, that 
she had not to put her hand up to it, not even when 
she got over the stile, and in this way she walked 
along back to the farm. 

Then she went into the cool fresh dairy, and 
Trusty lay down at the door. The dairy had a stone 
shelf all round it, with shallow round pans ranged 
along it, all filled with sweet rich milk, covered with 
thick yellow cream. Here she took down her pail ; 
and first she filled a large jug with the new milk for 
breakfast. 

She then poured all the rest into two or three pans, 
like the others on the shelf. Next, she took a flat 
wooden spoon, and skimmed the cream off several of 
the others, and poured it all into a square wooden 
machine, called a churn. It had a handle which 
turned round. She threw in some salt, and then 
began to turn the handle round and round, and it 
turned a wheel inside, and the wheel beat and 
splashed the cream round and round in the chum. 
Presently she looked in, and said, ** It's not come 
yet." Then she turned the handle round again for 
some time. At last, when she looked in, there was 
a large lump of fine fresh butter, and all about it a 
thin white liquid, called butter-milk, and all the 
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cream was gone. She took out the butter, and put 
it into a bowl of cold spring water, and made it up 
into three large rolls with two flat wooden knives. 
Next she cut oflf three or four slices, made them up 
into nice little .rounds, and pressed them with a 
wooden stamp, with a rosebud and leaves cut upon 
it, and when she took it oflf, there were the rosebud 
and leaves marked on the butter. 

Then Sally poured all the butter-milk, and all the 
milk from which she had skimmed the cream, into a 
clean wooden pail, and stirred in some barley-meal, 
and carried it oflf to the pigsty. She stood outside 
the paling of the pigs' little yard, and called, *'Pig 
— pig — ^pig ! ** and out came the pigs from their sty, 
little and big, grunting and squeaking and scram- 
bling, and tumbling over one another. Then she 
poured all her pailful into the pigs' trough, and then 
they began squeaking and grunting and scrambling 
more than ever, and put their long noses in, some of 
them up to their eyes, and some got their feet in, 
and all of them gobbled it up as fast as they possibly 
could. 

After Sally had fed the pigs, she took out some 
com, and went to the poultry-yard, and called, 
" Chuck — chuck — chuck ! " and then the cocks and 
hens, and ducks and geese, came running round her, 
crowing and clucking, and quacking, and cackling, 
and the pigeons flew down and helped to eat, and all 
of them pecked up the com as fast as they could. 
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In the afternoon they had boiled potatoes and sopped 
bread and vegetables, and curd, too, if Sally had 
been making whey. 

When Sally had done all this, she went back into 
her room, and opened the bed curtains ; and there 
was lying a little rosy-cheeked girl with light curly 
hair. And when Sally looked at her, she opened 
two large blue eyes, and held out her arms, and Sally 
kissed her, and said, " Are you ready to get up, little 
Annie?*' And she said, '* Yes." This was Sally's 
little sister, that her kind mistress let her have with 
her to love and take care of. 

Then Sally took up little Annie, and got a large 
brown pan for her bath, and stood her in it, and 
brought a jug of fresh cold water to pour over her. 

Little Annie stood very still, but when the water 
was coming, she held up her hands and said, '* "Will 
it be cold ? " 

" Oh, no ! '* said Sally ; *' it's a beautiful warm 
morning." Then she washed and dressed little An- 
nie, and afterwards they had their breakfast together 
in a nice comfortable kitchen. Sally had a good 
appetite after having been so busy, and little Annie 
had a large basin of boiled bread and milk, and she 
always gave some to Trusty. This was the end of 
the little milkmaid's morning work. 
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A DAY IN THE WOODS. 



The twenty-eighth of July was little Mary's birth- 
day ; and her papa and mamma had determined to 
give her a great pleasure by spending it with her in 
the woods. The weather was very warm, so they 
meant to set oflf soon after sunrise, that they might 
be under the cool shade of the trees before the heat 
became too great for walking. They all went to bed 
early the night before, that they might be sure to 
awake in good time. 

They slept all night a sound sweet sleep ; 

And when the sun arose, 
They aU were lying, soft and still, 

In a warm dreaming doze. 
They did not see the golden sun, 

Nor hear the lark's sweet voice ; 
" Wake up," he sings ; " the night is done, 

The morning's come ! E«joice ! " 

Who awoke first ? It was not Mary ; for when she 
opened her eyes, she saw two kind faces bending 
over her, and felt the kisses of her papa and mamma. 
And they said, '' Bless you, dear little girl, and may 
every year as it comes round, find you more good 
and happy ! " 
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And Mary threw her arms round them, and kissed 
them, and then she said, '^ Has the sun risen ? " 

Her mamma's answer was to draw up the blindj 
and then the bright crimson clouds threw a rosy 
light into the room, and the vine-leayes round the 
windows seemed to bo dancing with joy, and their 
shadows danced on the white curtains of Mary's bed. 

They were soon seated at their early breakfast. 
The window was open, and the air was so very sweet 
and fresh, that Mary said, ** I wish we always got 
up at sunrise.'* 

Presently there sounded at the gate a loud sound 
like a trumpet, which changed into a grunt, and then 
into a snore. Bouncer gave a short bark, and they 
all looked at one another. But the snore was fol- 
lowed by the well-known *' Hee-haw, hee-haw " of 
the donkey. 

** There's the donkey-chaise come ! " cried Mary ; 
and away she and Bouncer ran to see it. 

The donkey, who had once tumbled into the chalk- 
pit, and looked very foolish at the bottom among the 
nettles, now looked very grave and respectable. He 
was harnessed to a little chaise hired for the day, 
and which was to convey Mary and her mamma 
whenever they were tired of walking, and to carry a 
basket besides with their dinner in it, for they were 
going to spend the whole day in the woods. 

Mary could eat no more breakfast. She ran for 
her straw hat, and was ready to set ofif in a minute. 
Then she went to see what Susan was doing, and 
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fonnd her fastening np the basket^ so she took it by 
one handle, and helped Susan to carry it to the gate, 
and put it into the chaise, and then got in herself. 
By this time, her papa and mamma came out, and 
they all set off, Mary in the chaise, and her papa 
leading the donkey towards the green lanes, while 
her mamma walked by his side, and Bouncer galloped 
on before. 

The dew was still on the grass, and eyerything 
sparkled in the sun : and all oyer the grass and all 
oyer the hedges were thousands and millions of fine 
threads hung with yery little dew-drops. Mary was 
delighted with these loyely *' strings of pearls*' as 
she called them. Her mamma told her that the 
little threads were called gossamer, and were spun 
by thousands of little spiders. 

** Well,'* said Mary, ** the spiders and dew-drops 
together make beautiful necklaces and wreaths for 
the fairies, I think,-^- 

" Those little fairies who in woods 

Dance on the plots of fresh green grass, 
In bell-flower caps- with hanging hoods. 
And play with shadows as they pass." 

On went the donkey yery steadily and well, only, 
as the road grew wilder, some thistles were seen, and 
he could not help stopping and stretching out his nose 
towards these fayourites of his. Howeyer, they let 
him haye a bite, and let him eat some grass eyery 
now and then besides. Mary's mamma now got into 
the chaise, and had a driye ; and after she was rested. 
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she and Mary both got out, and Mary said that her 
papa must let them give him a drive. So he laughed, 
and seated himself, and Mary led the donkey, and 
they would not let him get out for a good while. 

At last, after going along many pleasant roads, by 
pretty cottages, and orchards, and gardens, and corn- 
fields, and open wild commons, they turned up a 
green lane. There was no road; it was all soft 
green grass. On each side was a high hedge, very 
rich with wild flowers. There were long wreaths of 
the red bryony, with its tendrils and large leaves, 
something like vine-leaves ; and there was the wild 
clematis hanging in rich festoons, and well deserving 
its name of ** traveller's joy;'* and the black bryony 
with its dark-green polished leaves; and above all, 
the white convolvulus — people call it "bindweed" — 
but that is not at all the right name for it. There 
are few garden flowers so beautiful. 

The sun was now high, and it began to feel very 
sultry. They went slowly along close to the hedge, 
trying to find a little shade, for all the middle of the 
lane was beaming in the bright hot sunlight. At 
last they turned a comer, and they saw before them 
the entrance of the woods. 

There was an opening through the trees, 

O'erhnng with flowerets feir, 
And then they saw a winding path 

That led they knew not where ; 
" Oh, happy path !" they all exclaimed, 

** That leads we know not where 1" 

They all stood still for a minute ; and then Mar^ 
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ran and danced forwards, and never stopped till she 
had thrown herself down on the moss that covered 
the spreading roots of a large oak-tree. Very soon 
she was joined there by her papa and mamma. 
They all remained in the same place for some time, 
now looking up at the blue sky through the thick 
green leaves, now at the bright sunshine in the lane ; 
and this made them think how delicious the soft air 
felt in the wood, and how very pleasant a place they 
had come to. The donkey found some nice grass, 
and Bouncer began snufi&ng about, and discovered a 
small pond at a little distance, at which he first 
lapped up a great draught of water, and then walked 
Bplashing in and took a good swim. 

Mary, hearing him enjoying himself in thi» way, 
ran off to the pond, and threw in a stick for him to 
swim for, and he brought it out in his mouth, and 
laid it at her feet, and then shook himself, rolled 
over and over in the grass, and barked to make her 
throw it in again. This she did several times till 
he began to get tired of the fun. Mary then observed 
*8ome swallows flying about, sometimes high up in 
the air, sometimes skimming over the water so 
elosely that they touched it with their wings. While 
she was looking at them, and wondering at their 
extreme quickness, a poor little thing — quite a young 
one, that perhaps was out for the first time, learning 
to fly — ^fell into the water, and there it fluttered 
about ! 

Mary caught up a broken branch of a tree, with 
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several twigs on it, and began to stretch across 
towards the little swallow, and try to reach it, and 
bring it to the edge, with her branch. It seemed as 
if it saw this help coming, for it fluttered towards 
her, and at last she did reach it, and brought it safe 
to land. She took it up in her hands very gently, 
but there it lay, with its head drooping down to one 
side and its eyes shut ; and it felt quite cold. Mary 
put her mouth to it, and breathed upon it; then 
raised it up, and held it to her round warm little 
cheek, and ran with it to her mamma. 

'* Look at this poor little bird," she cried, as she 
came running up. ''What shall I do to make it 
well ? It tumbled into the water, and it looks very 
ill.»^ 

Her mamma looked at it, took it in her own hands, 
and examined it. 

**I think it will recover,*' she answered, *'if you 
keep it warm." 

Mary kept it close up to her neck, and often 
breathed upon it and kissed it, and it soon opened 
its eyes, and gave a little chirp. This made Mary 
very happy, and she continued to nurse it in her 
hands in hopes that it would soon get well again. 

Her papa now said that he thought they had better 
go deeper into the wood, and try to find a little 
stream that he knew was near, and take their dinner 
close to it, both because it was very beautiful there, 
and because the water was clear and cool for them to 
drink with their dinner. 
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This sounded so very nice that they jumped up in 
a moment, raised up the donkey's mouth from the 
grass that he was eating, and set off leading him 
along the grassy glade or opening between the trees. 
Mary carefully carried her little swallow. 

As they moved along they thought it became more 
and more beautiful. Sometimes the trees were so 
thickly covered with leaves and branches, that there 
was dark shade among them and beneath them ; 
sometimes they had thinner foliage, which let the 
sunbeams peep through, and make a flickering light 
on the grass ; and sometimes there were openings 
between the trees, and in those places a bright stream 
of sunshine came pouring in. The trunks of the 
beeches were smooth and of a pretty brown colour ; 
the oaks and elms looked rough and rugged ; and 
among them, there were here and there slight 
graceful birches, with silvery white stems ; and dark 
firs with wann reddish-brown bark, that looked very 
bright when the sun could reach it ; and a few tall 
poplars, rising up like spires on a great cathedral. 

The ground they trod on was sometimes covered 
with soft mossy grass like a velvet carpet. In other 
places it was all covered with the brown leaves of the 
beeches that had been shed the autumn before, and 
these rustled under their feet with a pleasant sound. 
Here and there tall drooping ferns grew among the 
trees ; and brambles, underwood, and creeping plants 
made little arbours and thickets. There was a scent 
of green leaves in the air. It was quite different to 
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the scent of fields or gardens, but very firesh and 
reviving. The wind made a sweet sound as it stirred 
the branches overhead. 

Presently they heard another sound. 

It was a tmkling brook, 
That, hid heneath the bushes green, 

Ban with its little under-song, 
For ever heard, but seldom seen, 

Except in silvery peeps 
The shrubs and Doughs between. 

Close by this little stream they found a shady 
smooth plot of green grass ; and there they stopped. 
First of all, Mary's papa unharnessed the donkey, 
led him to the water, and let him drink, and then 
turned him loose to feed as he liked. The donkey 
shook his ears, and then lost no time in beginning. 
The next work was to open the basket, and as Mary 
wanted to help, she looked about for a safe place for 
her swallow, and soon found a hollow in a tree just 
by, into which the sun was shining, so that it made 
quite a snug warm sick-room. Here she placed the 
little fellow wrapped round in her own silk handker- 
€hief, which she took oflf her neck on purpose. They 
then began to unpack the basket. There was a nice 
square white table-cloth ; this they laid on the grass; 
then put the knives and forks, and spoons, and 
tumblers ujpon it ; next the bread and salt, a cold 
fowl, and currant tart. Mary ran to the stream, and 
filled the tumblers with the pure sparkling water. 
And now all was ready, and they sat down on the 
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grass and began. They did not know how hungry 
they were till this moment. No dinner ever seemed 
so good to Mary. Bouncer lay by them, and got a 
piece of bread or a bone every now and then, and 
finished the fragments when they had done. 

After dinner Mary's mamma sang to them, and 
sometimes her papa joined, and' Mary too, when 
there was a chorus. And when the song was merry, 
she danced to it round and round the trees. Mary 
also sang this little song, which her mamma had 
taught her for this day : 

I see the leafy boughs on high; 

I see the bright sun's rays ; 
He is their golden play-feUow 

In summer holidays ; 
And through tlie leaves, and down the trunks. 

He glances, laughs, and plays ! 

Afterwards Mary's mamma told her a story. This 
story there is not room for here, but it shall be all 
written down for the next Myrtle book. 

Just as the story was ended a loud chirp sounded 
in Mary's ear. She looked up quite surprised, and 
what should she see but the little swallow, who had 
jumped out of his sick-room, and was perched on a 
twig above her head. 

** Oh, mamma ! it is quite well, and will fly away,'* 
cried Mary. 

" Yes, you have saved its life, my little girl," said 
her mamma ; " and now it may go and be happy 
with its companions again." 
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*' Somehow I wish I could keep it and feed it, 
mamma," said Mary, rather sorrowfully. 

"But you could not give it the food it requires," 
replied her mamma ; ** it would certainly die, and it 
would be very cruel, even if you could feed it, to de- 
prive it of its liberty." 

*' I would not keep it for the world," said Mary. 
** Fly away, little swallow ! " 

But it still hopped about near them, dressing its 
Avings and chirping. 

** I'jn afraid, mamma," said Mary, '* that it will 
never find its father and mother again if it flies off 
here. Suppose I take it near the pond ; not too 
near, for fear it should tumble in again ? " 

Her mamma thought this a veiy good plan, and 
her papa said he would go back with her. The 
swallow let her catch him quite easily, and they 
went away together towards the pond. When they 
came near it, Mary let him perch on her finger, and 
presently off he flew quite high up, and then rested 
on the bough of a large tree. Mary was very glad 
when she saw him so well and strong, and then they 
turned back towards the stream again. 

There they found Mary's mamma where they had 
left her ; but she said they must pack up the basket 
again, and begin to move on a little. This was a 
very nice work for Mary. She liked washing the 
plates and tumblers in the stream, and drying them 
and packing them in the hay, and wrapping up the 
knives and other things in the cloth, and ^xxiivc.% 
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them all up. Next, the donkey had to be caught 
and harnessed. He was such a quiet grave gentle- 
man, that this was very easy. And now they were 
ready to move on, and they set off to find a cottage 
somewhere not far off, where they could put up 
donkey and chaise, and so be able to wander into the 
narrow paths and green nooks where these could not 
go. 

After a little walk they found the cottage they 
were looking for. It belonged to an old woman 
named Mrs. Green, who lived there very happily 
with her son and daughter. It had a nice garden^ 
and was all very neat, and clean, and pretty. Mary's 
mamma had known her a great many years ago, and 
they were very glad to meet again. She took charge 
of the donkey, and said he could feed quite comfort- 
ably near her gate ; and she also begged of them to 
come and take tea in the wood after their walk, near 
enough to her cottage for her to carry out her tea- 
things and all they wanted. They thanked her very 
much, and then went on. 

Now they began to be very merry among the trees. 
They ran through aU manner of winding mossy 
paths, and scrambled through thickets, and played 
at hide and seek, and climbed trees ; at least Mary 
and her papa did ; for he helped her up, and seated 
her sometimes quite high up on the branches. In one 
place they found a very long drooping branch that 
would sway up and down. He seated her on it, and 
gave her such a nice swing — ^first touching the 
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ground, then going high up, then backwards, then 
forwards. They thought it so nice that they made 
her mamma get on it too, and have a swing ; and 
then he got up by himself. But, just as they were 
going to begin moving the branch, he thought he 
would help, and lost his balance, and down he tum- 
bled and rolled along the grass, but it was so soft he 
did not hurt himself in the least, so it only made 
them laugh very much. 

After all this fun, they sat down and rested for 
some time in a very pretty arbour, made by the 
young shoots of some beech-trees that had been cut 
down and had grown out again from the roots. They 
saw some little rabbits feeding and sporting about 
while they sat so quietly hero ; and they saw a 
squirrel too. He was busily employed about some- 
thing on the grass, at the foot of a largo tree. They 
could see his bright round eye and bushy tail as he 
worked away, picking up berries or beech-nuts, 
perhaps, when suddenly Bouncer saw him and 
rushed towards him. In an instant he had run up 
the trunk of the tree so quickly that the sight could 
scarcely follow him, and then he sprang ofif from 
branch to branch, into another tree. It was almost 
like flying. They could see him, high up among the 
leaves, looking down at them, and Mary whispered 
to her mamma that she thought his nest was there, 
and she was quite right ; on looking more they could 
see it quite plainly. 

It was now time to go back to Mrs. Green's cotta^e.^ 
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and see if tea was ready. They set off towards it, 
therefore, but often lost their way, or saw some 
prettier path than any they had yet seen that they 
must go down, or some beautiful moss or flower that 
made them stop to look at it, or pick it. At last 
they saw something that caused them all to run 
towards it. 

A blue smoke curl'd up through the trees ! 

With dry sticks they had made a fire ; 
Three tall bare boughs, stuck in the ground, 

Met in one point — a little spire ! — 
And from the top a kettle hung, 

Boiling fast, the tea to make : 
And on the grass were tea-cups set, 

With bresKl, milk, butter, eggs, and cake ! 
Boil, boil, kettle — ^make the tea, 
Let us feast, and merry be ! 

They came up close to the fire, and looked at 
everything, and said, " How very nice ! " But then 
they began to look about for Mrs. Green, and to call 
out, ** Where are you, Mrs. Green ? '* Nobody 
answered. Mary began, therefore, to run round the 
trees, and peep behind the bushes, to try to find her. 
As she ran up to a thick blackberry-bush, a little 
rosy face peeped round at her. 

What joy — ^what surprise ! It was Willie — little 
Willie ! They were both dancing, shouting, giving 
kisses to each other, and laughing, all at once. And 
when Mary could look round, there was Aunt Mary 
holding mamma by both hands. Here was a happy 
meeting. 

** How is Thomas ? and how did it happen that 
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you came here ? " aud twenty other questions, did 
little Mary ask, and eveiy one ended with fresh 
bursts of joy that they were come. Thomas was 
gone to school to learn to be a sailor, for he was 
going out in an India ship when he was old enough 
— that she knew before ; but she did not know that 
Willie and his mamma had come here on purpose to 
meet them and go home with them. This was a 
most joyful surprise. 

And now out came Mrs. Green, with a package of 
tea and sugar taken out of the donkey-chaise, and 
they made tea, and all sat round and enjoyed it very 
much. Mrs. Green and her pretty daughter Nelly 
drank tea with them, and her son George came home 
from his work just in time to join them. The kettle 
boiled and steamed away, and it was great fan to 
collect dry sticks and leaves for the fire when it got 
low. It was all so pleasant that they forgot the time, 
till suddenly a bright ray of golden light shot through 
the trees from the setting sun, and reminded them 
that they had a long way to get home. 

The donkey and his chaise were soon brought out, 
and they bid good-bye to Mrs. Green, and Nelly, and 
George, and began to move off, the two little ones 
and Aunt Mary in the chaise ; but both Willie and 
Mary had many runs, and took good long walks on 
the way. 

The sun had quite gone down before they reached 
the place where they had entered the wood in the 
morning. They look back at the winding path which 
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had then seemed so happy to them, and they think 
that it is even more beautiful now. 

The mossy woods are growing dark ! 

Is it a shepherd's voice I hear. 
Or some old farm-dog's honest hark. 

Now tax off — now seeming near ? 
Hark ! hark ! 

The darkening woods are silent now ; 

Softly the moth and hat do fly ; 
The gentle dew is falling slow; 

But one hright star is in the sky — 
How clear ! how high ! 

They watched the stars coming out one by one, 
but at last so many had appeared that they could 
not count them. Mary then began looking^ about at 
the hedges they were passing, and at the grass by 
the roadside, and exclaimed, " Oh, what is that ? a 
little green star in the grass ! " 

They all stopped to look, and saw that Mary's 
" little green star " was a glow-worm. There it lay, 
lighting up the blades of grass, and leaves, and dew- 
drops all round it with its clear emerald light. 
Looking through the grass, they soon saw another, 
and another, and another ; it was all glittering with 
them. Neither Mary nor Willie had ever seen one 
till now, for they were always asleep before the glow- 
worms light up their little lamps; but they had 
heard of them, and often wished to see them, and 
now they could hardly bear to go on and leave them. 

Mary's mamma said she would take several home, 
and put them on the lawn at the Cottage, and in the 
lane near it^ and she had no doubt they would fitay 
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there and would light up at night. She took her 
little basket, and lined it with damp moss and 
grass, and then sent the two children to collect glow- 
worms, showing them how to take them up without 
hurting them, and to gather a little of the grass that 
the glow-worms were lying in, and place it in the 
hand in which they w^ere to be, to avoid annoying 
them by the warmth of the hand. In this way they 
collected more than twenty glow-worms. Generally 
the little things put out their light when the fingers 
touched them, but as soon as they felt the cool grass 
they shone out again. The basket looked quite 
bright and radiant when they were all in it, and they 
all called it the '' fairies' lantern '' that mamma 
carried to light them home. 

Another light soon shone through the night. It 
came from the parlour window of the dear little home 
they were going to, and there they arrived quite 
safely, and rang at the bell^ and out came Susan, 
and in went a sleepy little boy and girl, but not 
before they had helped to place the glow-worms on 
the grass, and danced for joy to see how they glanced 
and glittered. 

Mary lay down in her little bed with her heart full 
of joy and love after this happy day in the woods. 
The candle was put out, and the gentle darkness 
came down upon her eyelids. Just as she was 
closing her eyes, her mamma opened the door. 

"Oh, dear mamma!" she cried; "what lovely 
thing have you brought ? " 
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It was a large flat polished shell of mother-of- 
pearl, in the middle of which was a little bit of damp 
moss, and in the middle of the moss there was a 
glow-worm ! 

" I have brought you a beautiful lamp to light 
you while you sleep, my dear little girl," said her 
mamma. 

She placed it on the table, kissed her little girl, 
saw her smile and look of love, first at the beautiful 
lamp, and then at the kind mamma, and then little 
Mary was fast asleep. 

Oh, little stranger, with thy fairy lamp, 
Thus cast alone upon a shore of pearl ! 
No waves will o'er thy gleaming islet curl. 
No step intrude upon thy sleeping camp. 
Softly thou shinest on the night : 
Thy very dreams must be of light 
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LITTLE AMY'S BIRTHDAY. 



When we were in the woods in summer, said Marj^s 
mamma, *' I did not tell yon a story of summer days 
and green trees, because you had only to look round 
you, and the trees themselves, in their whispering way, 
could tell you all manner of things ; but I told yov 
about Autumn and the sea." 

Here a little scratch and whine were heard outside 
the door. 

" Oh, just wait one moment, mamma," cried Mary, 
running to open the door. ** Come in. Bouncer, 
poor fellow ! and lie down on the rug and go to sleep, 
as you always used to do." 

Bouncer walked in, wagging his tail, went straight 
to the rug, threw himself down on his side, stretched 
out his legs, shut his eyes, gave a sigh, wagged his 
tail again slowly, and with a bump on the floor at 
each wag> and then went to sleep. Meanwhile the 
story went on again. 

There was a pretty little girl called Amy Bright, 
who liyed in a Tillage built in a deft of the rocks near 
the sea. Her fiither, John Bright, waa & flsb&rc&sasc^^ 
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and her mother was very pretty and very merry, and 
they were as happy as any family in the village. 
Their cottage was so neat, and their garden so gay, 
that no one ever passed without admiring them ; but 
very few people did pass, it was so quiet and retired 
there. The view from their window was most beau- 
tiful. They could look miles and miles out over the 
blue sea, and it was lovely on bright sunny morn- 
ings, or on fine evenings when the sun was setting, or 
on moonlight nights. The only time they did not like 
to look at it was when it was stormy, and John was 
out with his boat. But he had always come back 
safely to them, and then it was great joy to welcome 
him home. Mrs. Bright always ran down to the pier 
to see him come ashore, and help him with what he 
had to do, while Amy got his breakfast, if it was early 
in the morning, and he had been out all night, or his 
dinner, or supper, if it was a different hour; for 
though she was only seven years old, she could 
manage to prepare everything so cleverly that her 
mother could quickly finish it up when she came in. 
John Bright's boat was called the Fairy, and he 
took great pride in it. 

Their most frequent visitor was Farmer Bolt, whose* 
farm was about a mile off. He used to ride over hid 
fields on a great strong pony, and always stopped at 
their gate to have a chat with little Amy, or to bring 
her some cherries or apples, or some little present or 
other. Amy had bright blue eyes, curly light brown 
hair^ a very white skin, and cheeks as red as roses ; 
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and he used to say that the sight of her laughing 
face did him as much good as the fresh sea-air. 

This summer, when Amy was seven years old, her 
mother had a very bad illness, and then Farmer Bolt 
brought his sister, who was a kind, cheerful old lady, 
to see her, and Mrs. Bolt, as she was called, used to 
help Amy to nurse her when John Bright was out 
with his boat. She and Amy became great friends, 
and when Mrs. Bright got better, they made up a 
little plan between them, of something that was to be 
done at the farmer's harvest-home. 

** What is a harvest-home ? ** asked little Willie. 

Mary told him it was the time when the farmer's 
corn was all brought in off the fields, and stacked up 
in the farm-yard. 

This plan that they made up was, that the farmer 
should give a dance in his barn to aU his farm- 
servants, and their families and friends, and should 
ash several of the families from the village. Amy 
and her father and mother must be there of course ; 
and she was to give the names of all the companions 
she liked best in the village, that they might be sure 
to be asked. 

Amy gave plenty of names, for she knew nearly all 
their neighbours ; but her favourite friends were Bose 
and Peter Best, children of a gardener near the 
village. She always liked to play with them, and 
they had many a run on the sands, and scramble 
over the rocks together ; and they used to take her to 
their father's garden sometimes, and many of the gay 
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flowers at John Bright's cottage grew from roots and 
seeds they gave to Amy. They had helped h^ to 
make a grotto also, in one comer of the cottage gar- 
den, and she was now collecting a whole bag-fdU of 
shells for them to make one like it. 

" Were they older than Amy ? " asked Mary, 
"Yes/* replied her mamma; "Kose was eight 
and Peter ten, and he already begun to work with his 
father." 

The farmer was very kind and good-natured, and 
said he would give the dance and a supper too; 
so aU the party was asked, and Bose and Peter, and 
their father and mother, and several others among 
the fishermen of the village ; and harvest-home was 
looked for with great impatience. But unluckily as 
the time drew near, the farmer found that he must 
leave home on business the very moment he had seen 
his com safe in, and that the party must be put oS. 
Another day was now to be fixed, and he was deter- 
mined this should be his little favourite's birthday. 
*^ The twenty-third of September is little Amy's 
birthday," said he. " That shall be the day; and 
you must buy her the prettiest frock you can choose, 
sister, and she must wear it. The colour must be 
blue, to match her bright eyes, and it will do my 
heart good to see her dancing and skipping away in 
the bam. The twenty-third of September was there- 
fore fixed for the dance, when little Amy would be 
eight years old. 
Two evenings before this long-looked-for dance and 
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sapper. Amy's father went out in liis boat. The 
weather was fine, andlie expected to be baok in time to 
have a good rest, and then be ready to go to the farm. 
Next morning the sky was bright and clear, and Amy 
and her mother were busy cleaning up the cottage 
and making ready for him at night. They did not 
expect him till rather late. While they were working 
away, the farmer came riding up on his pony, gave a 
little parcel to Amy with a kind nod, and Uien rode 
away. She opened it, and there she found the 
prettiest bright blue frock, and a little note from Mrs. 
Bolt to tell her it was a birthday present, and to be 
worn the next day. 

" Oh, let me try it on directly ! " cried Amy. 

Accordingly they tried it on, and it fitted exactly, 
and Amy danced about the garden with it on, till her 
mother called her in and took it off, and folded it up 
carefully lest it should be torn or soiled. Just as she 
was putting it away, Peter and Bose came to the gate, 
and then it had to be taken out again and shown to 
them. They thought it very pretty, and Bose said 
it was just the very colour for Amy. 

" And the bunch of white Autumn roses will look 
beautiful with it, won't they, Peter ? " she whispered 
to him. 

'' Hush ! " said Peter ; *' don't tell her before I 
bring them." 

** Have you heard that there are to be two fiddles 
and a harp ? " said he. 
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*' Oh, beautiful ! '* cried Amy and her mother both 
at once ; and Amy began to skip and jump about. 

'* John wiU dance his hornpipe before the night is 
over, I*m very sure," said Mrs. Bright. " And if 
they sing songs after supper, I know who has the 
best voice in the village.*' 

*' Father, you mean," said little Amy. 

" But do you know what a great plum-cake Mrs. 
Bolt has made ? " asked Bose. 

Amy gave another jump and clapped her hands. 

** And there will be such a number of things for 
supper," said Peter. " All our best apples and pears 
are gone there, and Farmer Bolt's great walnut-tree 
was thrashed yesterday, so there will be plenty of 
walnuts." 

" How nice walnuts are ! " cried Amy, with an- 
other jump. 

Eose now said she should like to see Amy in her 
new frock, so it was put on again, and then they all 
danced round in a ring, Mrs. Bright and all, for she 
was quite as merry as Amy. 

** Well, now we must go," said Peter, " so good- 
bye till to-morrow." 

They went away, and Amy ran in and took oflf her 
frock, folded it up, and brought it out to her mother 
to give it to her again to put away. 

But her mother did not answer. She was leaning 
on the gate, looking at a heavy black cloud just rising 
from the sea. Amy looked up in her face, and saw 
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her look so pale, and her eyes so fixed that she did 
not like to speak again.. The little girl pressed close 
to her, and took hold of her hand. 

The black cloud spread, and more came, and it 
soon looked all black where it had been so clear 
and blue before. Then it began to thunder, and a 
dreadful storm of wind blew ; the waves rose and 
dashed on the shore, and some heavy drops of rain 
fell. 

" Come in, mother dear,*' said little Amy. 

" She was thinking of the Fairy, and of John 
Bright," said Willie, " and was afraid the great waves 
would make the Fairy sink." 

" Yes — and she was still weak from her illness, 
and her head began to ache, and she could scarcely 
stand." 

" But he was not drowned ? " cried Willie, with the 
tears in his eyes. 

*' You shall hear — ^wait a little while," said Mary. 

Amy led her mother into the cottage, and tried to 
comfort her, but she did not seem able to listen. 
The storm lasted several hours, and they both sat all 
the time looking over the sea from the window, for 
Mrs. Bright could not bear Amy to move from her 
side ; and she was a good obedient little girl, and 
always did what her mother wished. When the 
thunder was over, she asked to run down to the pier, 
and tell the men who were about that she hoped they 
would send her mother word the moment the Fairy 
came in sight. 
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** Oh, yes ! dear child," said her mother, ** go and 
say so/' 

Little Amy, therefore, took her cloak and ran off 
to the pier, and the sailors that were about patted her 
on the head, and promised to lose no time in send- 
ing up the news. When she went back her mother 
looked so ill that Amy would not let her move about, 
but finished cleaning up the cottage, and then got 
supper ready, and made up a bright fire, all by her- 
self, and very nicely. But the hours passed on, and 
no father came home. At last her eyes grew heavy, 
and she fell asleep on her mother's lap. 

Little Amy awoke on her birthday and looked round. 
She was undressed and in bed, though she could 
not remember how she came there. She crept sofUy 
out of her little room into her mother's ; but she was 
not there, and no one had been in bed all night. She 
felt frightened, and opened the cottage door, and went 
out into the garden. It was a lovely morning ; the 
sky was clear blue ; not a breath of wind could be felt^ 
and the sea was quite smooth. She looked round 
and then she saw her mother leaning over the gate 
just as she had done when the storm began. 

Amy ran to her; but she looked very ill, and 
seemed hardly to know where she was or who was by 
her. The little girl began to cry, but soon dried her 
eyes, and ran in and dressed herself very quickly* 
She saw that her father had never come home, and 
this made her cry again, but she tried to leave off» 
Then- she lighted the fire, and set the break£ast, and 
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again went to her mother, and this time managed to 
lead her in ; but she only sat down, and would not 
eat or speak. Amy climbed up on her lap, kissed 
her again and again, and wiped away the tears that 
began to run down her cheeks with the little clean 
pinafore she had on ; and then at last poor Mrs. 
Bright looked at her, and cried very bitterly, and 
kissed her, and listened to her when she tried to 
comfort her. 

" Now, mother dear, get into bed, and try to go to 
sleep," said little Amy. 

Her mother let her help her into bed, and then let 
her go for the doctor. He was a kind man, and came 
soon, and gave Amy some medicine for her, and told 
her to keep everything quiet. So Amy sat by the 
bedside watching her mother, who soon fell asleep ; 
for the medicine she had taken was a draught to make 
her sleep. 

Presently the sound of a horse trotting up to the 
gate was heard. Amy crept on tip-toe to the door^ 
and there she saw Farmer Bolt on his pony. 

** Many happy returns of your birthday, little 
dear ! '] said he, in his kind, cheerful voice. 

Amy put her finger to her lips, to show him that 
she wished to be very quiet. '' Father has never 
come home," said she, in a half whisper ; " and my 
mother is very ill, and asleep." 

The farmer got ofif his pony, tied it to the railing, 
' and walked into the garden, and then into the 
cottage^ without speaking or making any noise. 
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Then he took Amy on his knee, and stroked her 
pretty curly hair. The little girFs heart was fall, 
and at this kindness and gentleness shown to her, 
the tears began to run down her cheeks. 

" Have you had any breakfast, dear child ? " asked 
the farmer. 

Amy shook her head; she was not able to 
speak. 

Farmer Bolt put her down ; went to the fire, 
stirred it, warmed up the cofiee that Amy had pre- 
pared for her mother, and poured it out ; cut a good 
slice of bread, and then taking Amy on his knee 
again, said, ^' Now, take some breakfast, little dear. 
Your father will come home safe, when the wind gets 
up a little, by and by. There is no wind to bring 
him now. That's right—drink it up. Now dry your 
eyes ; and your mother will get quite well, you know, 
when he comes, and we shall all have a merry 
evening. That's right : there's a bright smile again. 
Now good-bye ! " 

He went out ; but before mounting his pony, asked 
if the doctor had been. Then he rode away. 

By this time all the village was astir, and. many of 
the neighbours came with kind offers of help, and 
presently Mrs. Bolt came to see if she could do any- 
thing ; but still Amy's mother was asleep, and the 
little girl told them that the doctor had said, 
*' Keep her very quiet; " so she would not let any 
one come in, but watched by the bed all alone, and 
listened in hopes that her father would come. 
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About three o'clock the families and children that 
were going to the dance began to pass the gate in 
their holiday dresses. Presently a well-known voice 
called out, ** Amy, are you ready ? " 

It was Peter. He and Bose were standing at the 
gate ; and he held in his hand a beautiful bunch of 
white Autumn roses. 

Amy went softly out at the door, and when he saw 
her pale face, and her little coloured pinafore instead 
of the blue frock and merry smile he expected, he 
dropped the flowers he had brought for her, and they 
fell at her feet. 

She told her friends all that had happened, and 
they were very sorry, and both said they would stay 
at home with her ; but she begged of them to go, 
because they could not do any good to her mother. 
Then Bose wanted to stay in her place, and let her 
go with Peter; but that she would not hear of. 
Their father and mother came up to them just at 
this minute, and when their mother heard how it was, 
she said that Amy must go ; that she would herself 
watch by Mrs. Bright, and that it would never do 
for Amy to stay away, when it was her birthday, and 
disappoint the farmer. 

Peter and Bose both began to look quite joyous at 
this, and Bose said, — 

** Come, Amy dear, let us put on the pretty 
frock." 

The two little girls went in together, and Bose 
took up the frock which lay still on the chair, just as 
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Amy had put it down when her mother first saw the 
dark cloud that frightened her so much. At sight 
of the frock Amy remembered her mother dancing in 
the garden with her and Peter, and then she stole 
softly to the bed, and looked at her as she lay. She 
went back to Bose and said, '^ I cannot go, Bose. 
Don't ask me.*' 

Bose saw that little Amy was in earnest, so she 
went out to her father and mother and Peter, and 
took them away. They all walked off sorrowfully. 
Amy went to the gate soon after, and saw them 
slowly walking along the path. As she turned to go 
in, she saw Peter's white roses on the ground, and 
she picked them up and put them in water. 

All was now very quiet. But presently a sound 
was heard, which made Amy raise her head and 
listen. It was the sound of a pleasant li^t breeze 
of wind, and she remembered the farmer's words, 
** Your father will come home safe, when the wind 
gets up a little, by and by." Amy felt cheerfcQ and 
happy. She gave her mother a gentle kiss on the 
forehead ; then began to clear up the cottage, trim 
the fire, and put everything ready for supper, just as 
if she was sure that her father would come home. 
She had hardly finished, and sat down again by 
the bed, when her mother awoke. 

She kissed her dear little girl, who had: staryred 
away from all the pleasures she had expected, to 
watch by her, and then declared she was better, and 
would go out and look oyer the sea, in hopes^ of seeing 
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the Fairy coming in. Amy helped her up^ and 
as they passed through the neat little kitchen, and 
her mother saw the supper laid, she smiled and 
pressed her little hand. They walked to the edge of 
the cliff, but there Mrs. Bright felt so weak that she 
was obliged to sit down. 

*'Go, my child," she said, "round the point 
where you can see so much further, and look out, and 
come and tell me if you see anything." 

Amy did not like to leave her mother alone, for she 
still looked very ill ; but she did as she was told. 
When she got round the point, she saw a boy sitting 
on the rocks; on coming near, she found it was 
Peter. 

" Why, Peter dear," she cried, " I thought you 
were at the farm ! " 

Peter told her that he could not be happy there, 
and had come to look out ; and he said she ha^^ better 
go back to her mother, for he would run and tell 
them the very moment that the Fairy came in 
sight. Amy only said, *' Kind Peter ! " and then 
went back to her mother. 

She sat down by her, and they remained hand in 
hand for a long while. It was a lovely evening. The 
sun set over the sea, and the sea shone like gold far 
out where it met the sky, and nearer it looked bright 
green, and then deep purple as it flowed in towards 
the yellow sands. Amy sat watching it; but her 
mother hid her face in her red cloak, and leaned 
her head on her hand. Both were listenings andL 
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yet no sound had come; bat Amy felt the cool 
wind blow off the sea, and this made her still feel 
happy. 

A shout from the rocks below made them both 
start up in an instant. 

** The Fairy ! the Fah-y ! I see her ! She's 
coming round the point ! ** They heard these joyful 
words from Peter's voice. 

Mrs. Bright sank down again, but raised both 
her hands and her eyes upwards, with tears running 
down her cheeks, and a look of gratitude and love. 
Amy ran off towards Peter, and soon saw the 
Fairy with her own eyes, sailing fast towards the 
pier. She danced, she. clapped her hands, she called 
out to her |ather as if he could hear her, and then 
ran back to her mother. Peter went with them to 
the pier, and waited till he saw John Bright step 
ashore, safe and well, and saw the happy meeting, and 
everybody welcoming him and helping him, and 
then Peter ran off; for he said to himself, **They 
would rather be alone at home, I know, and, besides, 
I want to tell Eose the good news." 

It was a happy walk for Amy and her father and 
mother, up to the village, and a happy entrance into 
the pleasant, neat cottage ; and what joy for Amy to 
help off the thick, high boots, and rough jacket, and 
see her father's kind, sunburnt face once more, and 
her mother's bright look come back again. They all 
had plenty to say, but seemed hardly able to speak 
much for joy. 
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As they sat down to supper, they heard a voice at 
the gate cry, — 

" Welcome home, John Bright ! Where's little 
Amy?" 

Amy and her father went out together, and there 
was Farmer Bolt on his strong pony. 

'Tm come to take Amy to the farm," said he. 
^' She can sit before me here. She shall have a dance 
in the barn on her birthday after all." 

Amy looked up at her father with a merry lau£?h, 
and he caught her up in his arms, and ran bYck vritli 
her into the cottage. In a few minutes he brought 
her back, seated on his shoulder. The curly hair was 
nicely combed, the rosy face washed, the bright blue 
frock put on ; and Peter's white roses were placed in 
the band. Her father seated her carefully before the 
farmer, who put his arm round her, and held her 
tight. 

*'You will take care of her, I know," said John 
Bright. 

'* That I will," answered the farmer ; " bless her 
little heart I " 

** Yes, bless her I " said John Bright, " she 's her 
father's joy, and her mother's too." 

Away trotted the pony. They were at the farm in 
ten minutes, and they found all the party just going 
to supper. Amy was received with joy by everybody, 
and was soon seated between Peter and Bose ; and had 
some of the great plum-cake, and apples, andpears, and 
walnuts, that they had talked about. And theiL^^\i<^\N. 
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all had had enough, a merry sound was heard in the 
bam. The two fiddles and harp struck up again, and 
everybody rose from the table and went back to their 
dancing. Amy skipped about so lightly and joyously, 
that at the sight the farmer could sit still no longer, 
and went down a country-dance to the great amuse- 
ment of everybody. 

About nine o'clock one of the great waggons was 
brought out with plenty of clean straw at the 
bottom, and four strong horses in it, to take all the 
children and their mothers and sisters home ; and it 
was a very merry party, as the horses tramped along 
in the moonlight. 

When Amy was put down at the cottage gate, her 
father ran out to bring her in, and her mother pressed 
her in her arms, and said, '' My dear little comforter, 
how glad I am you have had some pleasure on your 
birthday!" 

As Amy laid her head on her piUow, she felt that 
though her birthday had not been so merry as she 
expected, and some part of it had been very sad, yet 
that it had been altogether the happiest day of her 
life. 

"I am so glad,'* cried Willie, "that kind little 
Amy did go to the dance after all ! " 

Mary jumped up, and took hold of both his hands, 
and they both began to dance with one accord ; and 
her mamma, seeing how merry they were, played to 
them till bed-time, while they jumped iuad skipped 
round and round the room. 
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THir ADVENTURE OF THE KITE. 



One evening, when Mary, her mamma, and Willie 
had all taken their seats near the window, and the 
story was about to begin, Mary reminded her mamma 
of a merry adventure that she had mentioned as 
having happened when she and her brother and 
Master White went out to fly their ** new Kite." 

''Do, mamma) tell us about that,'' said Mary. 

Her mamma said she would, and after thinking for 
a few minutes, to recollect all about it, she began. 

One fine breezy morning in October, Master Wliite 
came suddenly to our house, with his eyes looking so 
bright, and his cheeks so red from running in the 
fresh air, and quite out of breath besides. 

** What is the matter, James?" we all cried out. 
** What a red face you've got 1 " 

** Have I ? " said he ; ** my nose is so cold ! I 
ran hero as fast as I could, there is such a beautiful 
breeze for a Kite. Gome, both of you, and lot us fly 
the Kite high up in the blue sky ; come as many of 
you as can, and this day you shall see what a Elite 
can do 1 " 

Up we all jumped, the Kite was brought dowu^ ^v^^ 
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away we all started into the meadows, running nearly 
all the way, and James White never ceasing to talk 
of the wonderful things he intended the Kite should 
this day perform. 

We arriyed in a large grassy meadow, sloping down 
to a low hedge. Beyond the hedge was a very large 
field, and beyond that field another large field, which 
had some high trees at the farthest end. In the tops 
of these trees was a rookery; we knew these trees 
very weD, because we often used to walk that way, 
partly because it was a nice walk, and partly because 
an old woman, whom we were all very fond of, kept 
an apple and gingerbread-nut stall under the largest 
tree. However, as I said before, these trees were a 
long way oflf — ^two whole fields oflf — more, two whole 
fields and all the meadow. At the top of the 
meadow, near where we stood, there was also a high 
tree, and at the foot of this we laid down the 
Kite. 

" Oh, James,** said my brother, *' do you think 
we shall be able to make the Kite fly as high as the 
tree we are under? ** 

"As high?** said James White, "six times as 
liigh, at the very least.** 

He now carefully unfolded the tail from the body 
of the Kite, being very particular to undo all the 
tangles near the tassel, which made quite a bunch ; 
but he brought it out perfectly. One end of the ball 
of twine was now attached to the body of the Kite. 
He then raised it up with the right hand, holding out 
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the tail in three great festoons with the left, and in 
this way walked to and fro very uprightly and with f^ 
stately air, and turning his head in various quarters, 
to observe the direction of the wind. Suddenly he 
dropped the tail upon the ground, and lifting up the 
Kite with his right hand in the air, as high as he 
possibly could, off he ran down the meadow slope as 
fast as his legs could carry him, shouting all the way, 
" Up, up, up ! rise, rise, rise ! fly. Kite, in the air ! *' 
He finished by throwing the Kite up, continuing to 
run with the string in his hand, allowing it to slip 
through his fingers as the Kite rose. The breeze 
caught the Kite, and up it went in fine style. It 
continued to rise rapidly, and we ran to and fro 
underneath, shouting all the time, '' Oh, well done, 
James White, and well done. Kite !** 

By the excellent management of James, the Kite 
rose and rose, till we all said, '* Oh, how high ! how 
wonderful ! *' And then James White said he was 
satisfied. 

Now you are all to recollect that this Kite was very 
large. In the story I told you in Summer, where 
the making of this Kite was described, you remember 
that it was said to be as tall as James White himself, 
and of course very much broader. The consequence 
was, that this Kite was extremely strong. So we all 
sat down on the grass to hold the string, which James 
White said was necessary, as the Kite struggled and 
pulled so hard. It was now up quite as high as the 
string would allow it to go. But the wind ^'^^^xsiftA^ 
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to be increasing, and James White said he began to 
be rather afraid that he must draw the Kite down- 
wards, for fear it should have a quarrel with the wind 
up in the clouds, and then some accident might 
happen. "We accordingly began to draw down the 
Kite slowly, winding the string upon the stick as it 
gradually descended. But notwithstanding all this 
care, an accident did happen after all. 

Before the Kite was half-way down, a strong wind 
suddenly caught it sideways, and the Kite made a 
long sweep downwards like a swallow, rising up again 
at some distance, swinging its tail about in a most 
alarming manner. '^ Bless my heart ! " said James 
White. 

Up we all jumped from the grass. " Help me to 
hold her ! " cried James White; " how she stru^les ! " 
Again came the wind, again the Kite made a sweep 
down and rose up again as if indignant — ^then shook 
her tail and wings as if threatening to do some mis- 
chief — ^then made a quick motion to the right and a 
dance to the left — then made a very graceful curtsey 
deep down, as though she was very politely saluting 
the wind, but suddenly rose up with a sharp jerk, as 
though she had spitefully altered her mind — and the 
next moment made a dart fb'st to the right and then 
to the left, and continued to do this till James White 
said he was sure something must happen. 

We all held the string as fast as we could, and tried 
to pull down the Kite; but it was impossible, for 
instead of bringing her down, we were all three 
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dragged along down the meadow slope, crying out, 
'^ Somebody come and help us ! somebody come and 
help ub!" But nobody else was near« In this 
manner the Kite was palling us along, the string 
catting our hands, and running through our fingers 
like fire, till at last I was obliged to let go, and being 
unable to get out of the way, was knocked down, and 
being also unable to roll myself out of the way, my 
brother fell over me. James White was thus lefb 
alone with the Kite, and was dragged struggling and 
hallooing down the meadow slope. 

He was determinsd, however, not to let go — 
nothing could make him loose the string— he was 
determined not to be conquered ; but before he had 
got to the bottom of the slope, the string of the Kite 
broke about half-way down, and up sprang the Kite 
again towards the sky, taking its course over the 
meadow towards ilie great field beyond. "We all 
three followed of course, as fast as we could, staring 
up, and panting, and. not knowing what to do. The 
Kite continued to fly in rather an irregular manner 
over the first great field. It then made a pitch down- 
wards, and seyeral tosses upwards, and fiew straight 
over the second great field, in the direction of the 
high trees. " Oh, those trees ! ** cried James White, 
^* it is fiying towards the trees ! ** 

He was right, the Kite did fly directly towards the 
trees, as James White said it would. Just as it 
arrived nearly over those trees, it made a great pitch 
downwards, right into the top of the largest tree^ and 
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completely knocked over one of the rooks' nests that 
was hnilt there. We came nmning np as soon as we 
could, and then we saw that it was the yery tree at 
the foot of which was the stall of our dear old woman, 
who sold apples and gingerbread-nnts. 

^' Make haste ! " cried she — '' the Kite is safe 
among the boughs ; I can see its long tail hanging 
down. But do look here ! the Kite has made us a 
present of fiye young rooks ; two are fluttering among 
the golden pippins, and three are hopping and gaping 
among the gingerbread-nuts." 

James White scarcely looked at the rooks, he said 
he had more important business to attend to. He 
took off his jacket, and immediately began to climb 
up the tree. In less than twenty minutes he suc- 
ceeded in bringing down the Kite, with only two 
small rents in its left shoulder, and the loss of one 
wing, all of which he said he could easily repair. 

We took the five young rooks home with us, and 
had great amusement in rearing and feeding them^ 
and as soon as they were old enough, we took them 
out into their native fields, and let them fly directly 
under the tree where they were bom. 
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THE ELVES. 



*' Look, what a beautiful golden mist there is all over 
the fields and trees ! '' cried Mary, one evening in 
September, when the sun was setting. '* It reminds 
me of the story of Bertha and the Bird, when the 
old woman took her to the cottage. Mamma, will you 
tell us that story again ? ** 

" Would you not rather hear another of the same 
kind ? ** asked her mamma. '' Bertha and the Bird 
was altered for you from a German story,* and I have 
another which I think you will like even more.** 

'* Is it a fairy tale ? *' asked WUKe. 

" Yes," replied Mary's mamma ; " and now come 
and sit by the window, where we can see this lovely 
sunset, and I will tell it you." 

There was a farm-house on a little green height, 
enclosed by a pretty ring of paling, which also en- 
closed a fruit and flower-garden. A gay-looking 
village stretched down the side of the hill, and a large 
castle was opposite to it. The whole village was 
decked with fruit-trees ; the ground was covered with 

* ** The Fair-haired Ectbei-t." By Tieck. 
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herbs and flowers; all the houses Ttere clean and 
cheerful. Green woods spread away iniio tlie distance. 
Only on one side it looked dismal. Inhere was a 
brook with a little wooden bridge acrosfe it, and on 
the other bank a dell, thickly shaded by dark, dingy 
fir-trees. Deep in this dell, those who looked down, 
saw a hut, with ruinous buildings about it. Smoke 
seldom came oat of the chimneys, and very few people 
were ever seen about. A few ragged, dirty women, 
carrying dirty-looking little children, sometimes 
moved under the trees. The villagers said they were 
gipsies. Whoever they were, they did not come out 
of their fir-wood, nor mix with other people. Black 
dogs ran up and down on the boundary, and lightened 
visitors away ; and all the village children were taught 
never to cross the brook, for fear of some harm coming, 
to them. 

At the pleasant farm-house on the height lived a 
farmer and his wife, named Martin and Mary, with 
one little girl called Elfrida. 

One evening Elfrida was playing on the green with 
Andres, a little boy of the village ; it was warm, and 
they were thirsty with running, and went to sit near 
the house and eat some bright red cherries for 
supper. When they had finished, they began to run 
races, and the little active El&ida always got before 
Andres. 

" Come, come,*' said he, " let us try a* longer* 
race, and then see who wins. I will go^ihis way round 
the hill, and you shall go the other side near the 
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brook, and see which can get first to the pear-tree 
that stands out there/' 

They set ofif. Presently Elfrida, as she ran, came 
close to the bridge that led across the brook. She 
felt a wish to cross it, and to run through the fir- 
trees. The way would not be longer than on the side 
where she was. 

" Shall I?" said she to herself. "No, it is too 
frightful ! " 

A little white dog was standing on the other bank, 
barking with might and main. Elfrida sprang back 
in fear. Then she said to herself, ** Fie, fie ! I will 
not be afraid ! *' 

As she said so, the little dog no longer looked 
frightened, but quite pretty. It had a red collar 
round its neck, and a glittering bell hanging to it, 
and this bell sounded with the finest tinkle. 

*' Well, I must risk it," cried the gay courageous 
little Elfrida, and sprang across the bridge, and ran 
forwards under the fir-trees on the opposite bank. 

Willie gave a sigh, and said ** Oh ! ** Mary looked 
eagerly at her mamma, as if yery anxious to know 
what would happen. 

The dog began to fawn on the little girl ; she walked 
forward, and found in a moment that the dark fir- 
trees quite hid her father's house, and all the village 
from her view. But when she looked round her, at 
the place into which she had come, what was her sur- 
prise ! Instead of dismal trees, she saw a lovely 
flower-garden. Tulips, roses, and liliea Yr^t^ ^^^jp^Ajm^ 
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in the light ; blue and gold-red butterflies were 
glancing among the blossoms ; bright birds were flying 
about and singing ; and children, all dressed in white, 
with flowing hair and brilliant eyes, were frolicking 
about, some playing with lambs, some feeding the 
birds, or gathering flowers, or weaving them into 
wreaths. Trees loaded with rich fruit bordered the 
garden, and vines, covered with rich clusters of grapes, 
twined about them, and formed green arbours, made 
gay with all sweet flowers. No hut was to be seen ; 
but instead of it a large, fair house, with a brazen 
door and lofty statues. Elfrida was surprised, but 
she was not at all shy. She went up to a beautiftil 
child near her, held out her hand, and wished the 
little creature " Good even." 

"Art thou come to visit us?" said the bright 
child. ** I saw thee playing on the other side. Stay 
with us. Thou wilt like it well." 

" But we are running a race." 

" Thou wilt find thy comrade soon enough. There, 
take this fruit, and eat." 

Elfrida ate the fruit, and found it sweeter than any 
she had ever tasted, and she forgot Andres and the 
race, and all her old fears. 

A stately woman, in a shining robe, now came up, 
and asked about the stranger child. 

" Fairest lady," said Elfrida, ** I came here by 
chance, and now they wish to keep me." 

"You know, Zerina," said the lady, "that shQ 
can only stay a little while," 
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But she smiled, and the happy children came 
bounding round Elfrida, made her dance with them, 
brought her their lambs and playthings, or sang sweet 
songs to musical instruments. But Elfrida kept by 
the playfellow she had first spoken to, whose name 
was Zerina, and, indeed, she was the kindest and 
loyeliest of all. 

** Now we will have a royal sport ! " cried Zerina. 

She ran into the palace, and returned with a little 
golden box, in which lay a quantity of glittering seeds. 
She took some in her hand, and scattered it on the 
green earth. The grass began instantly to move as 
in waves, and then branching rose-bushes started 
from the ground, grew rapidly up, and budded, filling 
the air with rich perfume. Elfrida also scattered 
some of the seeds, and bright lilies came pushing up. 
Oh, how happy she felt ! 

" What a lovely, beautiful play, mamma ! ** cried 
Mary. 

** Now/* said Zerina, " look for something 
greater.** 

She laid two pine seeds in the ground and stamped 
them in with her foot. Immediately two young 
green pine-trees began to rise from the earth under 
her foot, raising her up as they rose. 

** Grasp me fast,** she cried. 

Elfrida threw her arms round the slender little 
child, and felt herself borne upwards, for the young 
trees were fast springing under them, and were soon 
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tall pines waying in the soft wind. Their tops hent 
towards each other, and twined into one. 

The two children held each other flEiBt embraced, 
swinging this way and that in the red clouds of the 
twilight, and kissed each other. The other children 
were, meanwhile, climbing up and down the trunks, 
laughing and playing tricks to one another, and if 
any one lost its hold and fell, it flew through the air, 
and sank slowly and safely to the ground. 

Mary clasped her hands together and seemed 
unable to speak ; then kissed her mamma. Willie, 
meanwhile, was looking very happy and delighted. 

At length Elfrida grew rather frightened at the 
great height. When Zerina perceived it, she sang a 
few loud tones, and the trees began slowly to sink 
down, and soon set them on the ground again. 

They next went through the brazen door into the 
palace. Here there were many fair women, old and 
young, sitting in the round hall, listening to grand 
invisible music. In the vaulted ceiling palms, flowers, 
and groves were painted, among which little figures 
of children seemed sporting and winding. With the 
tones of the music, the images changed and glowed 
with the most burning colours. Now the blue and 
green were sparkling like radiant light; now they 
faded, and the purple flamed up, and the gold took 
fire ; and then the children seemed to be alive among 
the flower-gardens, and their ruby lips seemed to 
breathe, and their azure eyes to light up. 
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Zerina then led Elfrida down a stair of braes into 
a subterranean chamber. Here lay much gold and 
silver, and heaps of precious stones. Numbers of 
little dwarfs were busied in sorting the treasures, and 
storing them in strange-shaped vessels ; others, with 
long red noses, were tottering along, half bent to the 
ground under full sacks of gold, which with much 
panting they shook out on the ground. Then they 
darted about awkwardly to catch the golden balls that 
were like to roll away, and sometimes overset each 
other in their eagerness. Elfrida could not help 
laughing at their strange ways. Behind them sat a 
little crumpled old man, with a crown on his brow 
and a sceptre in his hand, whom Zerina greeted 
reverently. 

" What ! more wanted ? ** he cried. 

El&ida was afraid, and did not answer ; but her 
companion said they were only come "to look around 
them, in the chambers.'' 

" Still your old child's tricks," cried he. ''Will 
there never be an end to idleness ? " 

With this he turned again to his employment, and 
kept his dwarfs hard at work. 

" Who is he ? " whispered Elfrida. 

" Our metal prince," replied Zerina, as they walked 
along. 

They seemed once more to reach the open air, for 
they were standing by a lake ; yet no sun appeared, 
and they saw no sky over their heads. A little boat 
received them^ and Zerina steered it forwards. It 
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shot along into the middle of the lake. On a sudden, 
a crowd of little children came swimming round: 
some wore garlands of sedge and water-lily ; some 
had red stems of coral in their hands, others were 
blowing on crooked shells; a tumultuous noise 
echoed merrily from the dark shores. All saluted the 
strangers, who went steering on through the revelry, 
out of the lake into a little river, which grew narrower 
and narrower. At last they stopped at a rock, and 
Zerina knocked upon it. A door opened, and a 
woman, who appeared of a glowing red, assisted 
them in. 

" Are you all brisk here ? ** inquired Zerina. 

" They are at work," replied the other, *' and 
happy as they could wish." 

They went up a winding stair, and on a sudden 
entered a hall, so brilliantly lighted that Elfrida's 
eyes were dazzled by the radiance. Flame-coloured 
tapestry covered the walls : and when her eyes were 
a little used to it, she saw with surprise that in the 
tapestry there were figures moving up and down in 
dancing joyfulness. Their forms were so beautiful 
that nothing could be seen more graceful than their 
movements, and their bodies were red and transparent 
as crystal. They smiled on the little stranger, and 
she was approaching neater to them, when Zerina 
held her back, crying, " Thou wilt burn thyself, for 
the whole of it is fire ! " 

Elfrida felt the heat. '* Why do the pretty crea- 
tures not come out," said she, " and play with us ? '* 
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" As thou livest in the air," replied Zerina^ " so 
do they liye in fire, and would faint and languish if 
they left it, Look^ now, how glad they are ; now they 
laugh and shout. But for thee it is too hot here ; 
let us return to the garden." 

In the garden the scene was changed since they 
left it. The moonshine was lying on every flower ; 
the birds were silent, and the children were asleep in 
groups in the groves and arbours. The two friends, 
however, felt no fatigue, but walked about in the 
warm summer night in talk till morning. 

When the day dawned they refreshed themselves 
on fruit and milk, and then went to the fir-trees, for 
Elfrida wanted to see how things looked there. They 
went through pleasant groves full of birds, then up a 
hill covered with vines, then followed the windings of 
a clear brook among soft mossy grass, and at last 
reached the firs,and the bank which bounded the place. 

" How is it,'* asked Elfrida, ** that we have to walk 
so far here, when, without, the circuit of this ground 
is so narrow ? " 

** I know not," said her friend ; " but so it is." 

They walked up to the firs, and a chill wind seemed 
to blow from without upon them. On the tops of the 
trees were many strange forms, with mealy dusty 
faces, their misshapen heads not unlike those of white 
owls ; they were clothed in folded cloaks of shaggy 
wool ; they held umbrellas of curious skins, stretched 
out above them, and they waved and fanned them- 
selves incessantly with large bats' wings. 
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'' I could laugh, yet I am frightened/' said Elfrida. 

" These are our good trusty watchmen," said 
Zerina. " They are covered so because, without, it 
is cold and rainy ; but no snow, or wind, or cold air 
ever reaches us down here. We have an eyerlasting 
spring and summer." 

" But who are you, then ? " said Elfrida, while 
returning to the garden. 

" We are called the Elves," replied the friendly 
child ; ^* people talk about us in the earth, as I have 
heard." 

They now perceived a great bustle in the garden, 
and the children cried out to them, ^' The fair bird is 
come ! " 

They hastened to the palace, and entered with a 
crowd of young and old, all shouting for joy. They 
heard a triumphant peal of music, and found the great 
hall nearly filled with the Elves, and all were looking 
upwards. Baising their eyes also, they saw a large 
bird sweeping slowly round in the dome, describing 
many a circle in its stately flight. At last the music 
ceased, and the bird floated down upon a glittering 
crown, that hung hovering in the air, under the high 
window by which the hall was lighted. His plumage 
was purple and green, and golden streaks played 
through it; on his head there waved a diadem of 
feathers, that glanced like jewels. His bill was red, 
and his legs of a clear blue. As he moved, the 
colours gleamed and glanced through each other. 
His size was like that of an eagle. 
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But now, poised in the air on the golden crown, he 
poured forth a song more sweet and rich than the 
nightingale. Louder and stronger rose the song, and 
streamed like floods of light, so that all, even the 
children, shed tears of joy and rapture. As he ceased, 
ho rose again towards the roof, and flew round the 
dome in circles — then darted through the door, and 
soared into the light heaven, where he shone far up 
like a bright point, and then vanished from their eyes. 

" Why are you all so glad ? " asked Elfrida of her 
companion. 

'' Because the fair bird has told us that the King 
is coming," answered Zerina. ** We have long looked 
for him, as you look for Spring when Winter lingers 
with you. Wherever ho turns his face there is joy. 
This beautiful bird, that he sent to us, is called 
Phoenix. He lives far ofif in Arabia, on a tree, like 
which there is no other on the earth, neither is 
there any second Phoenix. When he feels himself 
grown old, he builds a pile of balm and incense, 
alights upon it, kindles it, and dies singing — ^then, 
from the fragrant ashes rises the Phoenix young again, 
and beautiful, and bright." 

** But now you look sad, Zerina ? " 

'* Because, my sweet friend, now we must part ; for 
the sight of the King is not permitted to thee." 

As Zerina spoke, the lady with the golden robe 
came up to them, and said, ^'Thou must leave us, 
my dear child I but do not forget us, and we will 
remember thee." 
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Zerina wept, and the two friends kissed each other, 
then walked hand in hand towards the fir-trees. 
Elfrida was again on the bank ; she felt a cold wind, 
and no longer saw Zerina, but heard the little dog 
bark with might and main, and ring its tinkling bell. 
She looked ronnd, felt afraid, and saw the dark firs, 
and the rained hnts, and ran on quickly. 

She ran homewards, and presently saw Andres 
standing nnder the pear-tree. 

" Ah, ah ! I have won the race ! " he cried. 

Elfrida sat down on the grass, qnite confased and 
fearful. The evening sun beamed upon her, and the 
tops of the dark fir-trees shone like gold in the rays. 
As she gazed on them with longing eyes, she saw her 
dear Zerina rise on a tall green pine, and float in the 
sunUght on its waving top ; and Zerina saw her, and 
stretched out her arms towards her, and waved her 
hands up and down with a gentle soothing action. 
The little girl smiled brightly ; then her eyes closed, 
and she sank down in a sweet sleep. 

Her mother found her lying there, and raised her 
up, and placed her in her own little bed, saying, " The 
dear child has quite tired herself with running races ; 
but I never saw her with such a bright colour, nor 
such a lovely smile." 

And when little Elfrida awoke, she remembered all 
about the Elves, and began to tell her father and 
mother and Andres ; but they laughed, and thought 
it was a dream. Only they all said she was sweeter, 
and happier, and prettier than ever. The lady of the 
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castle, near the village, saw her soon after, and was 
so pleased with her gentle manners, and her intelli- 
gence, that she became very fond of her, and had her 
•taught many things. But Elfrida never grew proud, 
nor wished to be rich or great, for when she compared 
the gay halls and fine dresses she now saw with those 
which she had seen among the Elves, they all seemed 
poor to her. 

She was never tired of learning whatever they could 
teach her, and she could sing, and dance, and play 
better than any child in the village. Her great plea- 
sure was to watch the woods in the golden sunset ; 
for then she often saw bright forms floating among 
them, and her dear Zerina waving her hands towards 
her. 

When Mary's mamma had finished this story, she 
kissed both the children, and told them it was bed- 
time. Little Mary seemed so full of thought about 
the Elves, that she was hardly able to speak, and only 
whispered softly, '^ Good night, dear mamma I '* 
Willie seemed to wish to ask some questions, but 
Mary led him away gently and quietly. 
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AN AUTUMN FLOOD. 



'' I AM going/' said Mary's mamma on another even- 
ing, " to tell you a story about Scotland, and about 
some children who went there by sea, in a large 
steamship." 

'^ Did they go among the beautiful mountains and 
lakes, that you and papa once went to?" asked Mary. 

" No ; they went to a part of Scotland not far 
north, nor far from the sea coast, where there are 
hills, but no high mountains." 

'' And is it a much longer voyage there than to 
Broadstairs, where Arthur and Bichard went, in the 
story of 'The Two Dear Friends f " asked Mary 
again. 

" Oh, yes ; they were only six hours in going, but 
it takes nearly two days and two nights to go to Scot- 
land." 

" Then you have to go to bed in the ship ? " said 
little WiUie. 

'* Yes, for two nights, and to spend one whole day 
and half another in it." 

'* Oh, I shall like to hear about it very much," 
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said Mary. " What were the names of these chil- 
dren ? " 

** Their names were Charlotte, Helen, and Robert,'* 
said her mamma ; '^ and they went with their papa 
and mamma to visit their nncle and aunt. They 
went in August, when the weather is fine, and the 
days are long. They left home in the evening, for the 
steamer was to start at ten o'clock at night. There 
was a great bustle when they came to the place where 
the ships lie in the river Thames. Many people were 
getting their trunks and boxes in, and hurrying about. 
They liked to see all this bustle, and to see their own 
trunks and boxes put in. Then they stepped on 
board, across a wide firm planb^ and jumped for joy 
to find themselves really in the ship and going to 
Scotland." 

It was such a large steamer 1 They were surprised 
to see what a length it was. Then they went into a 
handsome cabin, called the saloon, beautifully lighted, 
with a great many people in it ; and after being there 
a little while they grew very tired, and their mamma 
took them to the cabin where they were to sleep. 
When they saw their beds they all began to laugh. 
They looked just like beds made on shelves, one above 
another. Two were on one side and two on the other 
of a kind of closet. But they soon crept in, Charlotte 
and Helen one above another, and little Bobert oppo- 
site. The fourth bed was for their nurse, who was 
going with them. They were all soon asleep. They 
never knew when the steamer began to go fast down 
the xiyer towards the sea. 
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In the morning when they awoke, first one and 
then another heard a constant ''thnmp, thump! 
bump, bnmp ! " going on. This noise was made by 
the great engine that tnmed the paddle-wheels, and 
moved the ship on. And they felt the ship shaking, 
and trembling, and rocking; and then they were sur- 
prised to hear that they were already out of the river 
Thames, and had got into the salt sea. They were 
in a great hurry to be dressed, and when they ran up 
on the deck they saw the land on one side of them, and 
numbers of ships all round them, with their white 
sails shining in the sun, for it was a very fine morn- 
ing. They tried to count them, but it was very 
difficult ; Charlotte counted a hundred, and Helen a 
hundred and ten. As to little Bobert, he was too 
delighted to keep steady enough to count, and after 
trying once or twice, declared that there must be a 
thousand. 

Very soon they were called to breakfast in the 
saloon, and sat by their papa and mamma very 
happily ; but they ran away before they had finished, 
to see a town called Yarmouth, by which they passed 
so closely that they could see the houses, and bathing 
machines, and people. All the morning they had 
plenty to look at. They met other steamers, 
and fishing-boats, and ships, and saw different places 
on the coast. But before dinner-time they had lost 
sight of land, and saw nothing all round them but 
sea, and did not meet so many ships and boats. 
Their papa then took them to see the engine, and the 
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great fires down in the engine-room, and made them 
look at the paddle-wheels, that go foaming round and 
round. Then came dinner-time, and they were very 
hungry; and afterwards they amused themselves 
with running about on the deck, and reading 
story-books. Soon after tea they went to bed and 
fell fast asleep. 

Next morning they were glad to see the coast 
again. They were passing high cliffs and dark rocks, 
and they saw many sea-birds ; gulls with large 
flapping wings, that gave a strange wild cry ; and 
divers — ^pretty little creatures that swam, riding 
along on the waves, and every now and then dipped 
down quite under, and then came up again at a 
little distance. On went the great steam-ship, and 
soon their papa told them that the land they now saw 
was ScoUand. 

'^ Did it look different to England ? " asked Mary. 

Not to the part of England which they had 
passed that morning ; but very different to all they 
had been looking at the morning before. There were 
fewer trees, the cliffs were dark brown instead of 
white ; the grass was not so green, nor the towns so 
gay, nor the villages so pretty ; but there were hills 
that looked pleasant, and the dark rocks were beautiful. 

Presently they came to some very fine rocks, higher 
than any they had seen, and then they passed some rocky 
islands. Now they began to see a great many large 
white birds flying about, stretching out their long 
necks, and their papa told them that these were called 
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Solan geese, and that they had their nests on a great 
rock, standing ont in the sea, called the Bass Bock. 
They soon came in sight of it, and when they passed 
near it they could see that its sides were all white 
with hundreds of these geese that were sitting there, 
and great numbers were flying in the air over it, and 
round it. When they were able to leave oflf looking 
at. all this, they saw on the top of the high cliff 
opposite to the Bass Bock, a large ruined castle, called 
Tantallon Castle, which they thought very beautifal. 

" Do you remember reading about the Black 
Douglas in ' Tales of a Qrandfather ? ' " asked their 
papa. 

** Oh, yes," said first one, and then another. 

*' Well, that was his castle," he replied. 

They looked at Tantallon Castle for a long time, as 
long as it was in sight. Charlotte said it was a 
great pity it was so ruined, and Bobert wished he 
could see where the drawbridge used to be. 

Now there began to be a great bustle in the ship, 
for they were getting near Edinburgh, where they were 
to land. At last Edinburgh was in sight. It is the 
capital city of Scotland, just as London is of England, 
and it is very beautiful. They saw it quite plain 
from the sea, with hills behind it and on each side of 
it, of many forms ; some bare and rocky, others clothed 
with trees. When they came quite opposite to it, a 
gun was fired in the ship. It made such a noise that 
everybody started, and some of the ladies screamed. 
Charlotte and Helen did not like it ; but Bobert did 
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very, much indeed. Very soon afterwards they came 
up to a fine pier, stretching out into the sea, and 
there they all landed. 

" So now they were in Scotland," said Willie. 

They found their uncle's carriage waiting for them, 
and it took them to his house in the country, about 
fifteen miles off. 

Well, at this place they were very happy. There 
was plenty of green grass to play about upon, and 
there were large, spreading trees, and sheep, and 
cows, and horses, and ponies ; and there was a nice 
garden with plenty of fruit and flowers. But what I 
am going to tell you most about is a little river that 
ran along just outside the garden wall; because 
this little river was the cause of a curious adventure, 
that happened in the month of September, after 
they had been several weeks in this pleasant place. 

This river was narrow, and rather deep in some 
places ; but in others it was broader and very shallow. 
It was so shallow in dry weather, that you could 
cross it without wetting your feet, by choosing some 
part where there were large stones standing up, and 
where there was not much water. But then you must 
go steadily ; Helen generally stopped short, after she 
had placed her foot on the second stone, and turned 
back ; but as to Bobert, he jumped from stone to 
stone, and a day hardly ever passed that he did not 
go souse into the water, and get quite wet half up 
his legs. The proper way to cross was by a long 
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plank laid from one bank to the other, or by a little 
wooden bridge not far off. 

You would hardly think that such a little gentle 
river as this could suddenly swell into a foaming 
flood, and do all manner of mischief. But so it was. 

This river rose, or began to flow, among a range 
of hills at some miles' distance ; and when you are 
older, you will understand how it is that rivers that 
rise among hills or mountains are apt to overflow 
when there is much rain. It happened one day, 
when all the family, except the children, had gone 
out on a visit, that it rained from morning till night, 
and when night came it still rained heavily. In the 
morning, when nurse went to dress the children, she 
told them to look out of the window. Their surprise 
was great to see the little stream, that they were used 
to step across, changed into a wide, rapid, foaming 
river. It made such a sound that they could hear it 
quite plain in their bedroom. It no longer looked 
clear and blue, but it was thick, muddy, and of the 
colour of red clay. They did not like to see it so ; 
and what was worse it still rained, and the water 
rose more and more. The plank across it had been 
carried away in the night by the water, and had gone 
swimming down the stream. Before they had done 
breakfast, they heard that the wooden bridge was 
broken down ; and now, when they looked out, they 
saw that the water had spread half over the meadow 
on the opposite side. The trees were standing in it. 
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and looked as if they grew in a lake. The cows 
were all collected on a high bank, among some trees, 
and were lowing and appearing quite angry and 
offended at this strange conduct in the river. The 
sheep had gone as far as they could out to the very 
hedge, to keep on dry ground. The ponies had found 
a high part of the field, that had water all round it, 
so that it looked like a green island, and were feeding 
quite contentedly. Now and then they lookedr^up, 
and shook their manes, as much as to say, '^ You 
can't get at us. It's of no use to want a ride." 

At last it stopped raining, and the children were 
well wrapped up, and put on good thick shoes, and 
went out to look at all this nearer. On their way 
they met the gardener running down to try to save 
his stack of pea-sticks ; but he was too late, it was 
already swimming away ; all his fine stack, that he 
had piled up ready for spring; and he had had. so 
many more important things to take care of, that he 
had not had time to remove it sooner. 

Many things now came floating down on the water. 
Young trees, branches, parts of railings and fences, 
broken bridges and planks, all went hurrying along, 
and the water foamed, and roared, and surged, and 
looked quite fearful. 

While they all stood looking on, the gardener still 
lamenting over his pea-sticks, they saw something 
that looked like a large covered basket come floating 
along. It chanced that it passed very near the bank 
on which they stood, and little Bobert cried out^ 
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" Stop it ! " and began to try to reach it with a long 
pole he had in his hands, with which he had been 
pretending to be a ship, and holding this up for the 
mast. He could not reach it ; but the gardener took 
the pole, and after failing once or twice, managed to 
push and poke at the basket till he got it so near, 
that the dairymaid and nurse reached it with their 
hands, and pulled it to the bank. It was only covered 
with* a few arched sticks ; over which a white cloth 
was fastened. 

They all crowded round it to see what it contained. 
They lifted up the white cloth. Oh, wonder and 
surprise ! What did they see ? 

" What was it ? What did they see ? " cried Mary 
and Willie both at once. 

They saw a pretty little baby fast asleep, and at 
its feet a cat coiled up comfortably. 

" And was the baby not hurt, mamma ? " 

No, it was quite safe, and did not awake directly. 
Puss awoke and jumped out, and ran oflf before any 
one could stop her. 

The gardener said, that the basket, which they now 
saw to be a cradle, must have floated away from some 
cottage in the village just above. • " Some poor 
woman is perhaps now in great grief about her child," 
said he. 

" But we've got it safe," said Charlotte. " We'll 
take great care of it, and give it back to her. Let us 
take it into a warm room." 

As she said this the baby opened its eyes and began 
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to cry. Nurse lifted it up and tried to quiet it, and 
they all went in with it, the children kissing its poor 
little red arms, and saying all sorts of soothing things 
to it. When they got into the house, nurse asked 
for some warm whey with a little sugar in it. She 
said that was the best thing for such a little baby; 
and it sucked it in, and seemed to like it, and soon 
began to smile, and crow, and kick about its feet, 
and throw about its arms. The children were quite 
delighted at this ; and now being happy about the 
baby they began to think of poor puss ; and Bobert 
and Helen went out to look for her. They found her 
just outside the house door, mewing and making a 
great fuss. Helen ran away and got a saucer full of 
milk, and put it down in the lobby. At this, puss 
began to walk slowly in, and then ran up to it and 
lapped it all up ; and then she let Helen take her up, 
and carry her into the room where the baby was. 

While they were all engaged in this way, they heard 
sounds of voices shouting and calling out near the 
river, and ran to the window to see what it was. 
They saw far out, on the other side of the water, near 
the edge of the meadow, five or six men and a woman, 
and the gardener was making signs and calling out 
to them. 

** Oh ! " said nurse, " you may be sure that is the 
poor mother of the baby." 

"Let us run out and hold up the baby, to show 
her it is safe," cried Charlotte. " Come quick ! 
Oh, how happy she will be ! " 
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Nurse wrapped np the baby in a warm shawl, and 
out they went. Helen carried the cat, and little 
Bobert came bustling after them with the cradle, 
shouting as loud as he could, '' They're all safe ! here 
they are ! look here ! " 

When the gardener saw them coming, he ran and 
caught up little Charlotte in his arms, and nurse 
gave her the baby, and she held it up as high as she 
could. The poor woman, who was indeed the mother, 
saw it directly, and seemed hardly able to bear so 
much joy, for her husband, who was by her, threw his 
arm round her as if to prevent her falling down. 
She clasped her hands together — ^then held them out 
towards her child — then raised them upwards. 

Mary and Willie could not sit still any longer, they 
both jumped up, and began to clap their hands and 
dance for joy. 

"Did she come to the house to bring away her 
baby ? " asked Mary. 

" Yes ; she walked about two miles off, to a part of 
the river where there was a stone bridge ; it was im- 
possible to get across nearer, so she came in about an 
hour." 

"But did she see that puss was there?" said 
WiUie. 

" Oh, yes ; I forgot to tell you that after she had a 
little recovered of the first joy of seeing her child 
safe, nurse held up Helen with puss in her arms, and 
Bobert climbed up on the stump of a tree, and held 
np the cradle as high as he could." 
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''And then what did they do when the mother 
came ? " said Mary. 

She kissed her baby, and cried over it, and held it 
a long time in her arms, and her husband, who came 
also, told them that the flood had risen so suddenly 
that it had carried away part of the wall of their 
cottage, and swept away everything they had, while 
he and his wife were trying to save their stack of 
wood ; and that when they turned round, at the sound 
of the rushing water, they found that the cradle was 
gone ; and then they forgot everything else, and ran 
with several of their neighbours by the side of the 
river ; but never hoped to find their child alive. 

"But it was alive, and safe, and well,'* said Mary, 
" with these kind little girls and little Eobert." 

And when their uncle and aunt came home they 
were very kind to the father and mother. They had 
their cottage built up again and furnished, and gave 
them help in putting their garden in order, and there 
always continued to be a kind feeling between them. 
As to the baby, it grew up to be a fine strong boy, 
and its parents named it Bobert, in memory of the 
little boy who had helped to save it from the water. 
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THE PLEASUEES OF AUTUMN. 



Spring and Summer had passed away, and Autumn 
was nearly over. Mary had been so happy in each 
season, that she hardly knew which she liked best. 
There wore flowers, and birds' songs, and merry May- 
day, and a hundred other pleasures in Spring. Sum- 
mer brought roses with rich scents, and haymaking, 
and deep shades in the leafy woods, and glow-worms, 
and endless beautiful things. But Autumn had been 
a very pleasant time. Perhaps it seemed the happiest 
because it was the nearest. 

One bright October morning, Mary, her papa and 
mamma. Aunt Mary, and Willie, went out for a long 
walk to a range of green sloping hills, at some dis- 
tance from the cottage. The air was cool, fresh, and 
pure. They walked, they ran, they neither felt too 
warm nor too cold. The short grass gave out the 
Bccnt of wild thyme and other herbs, as their feet 
pressed it. When they reached the top of the first 
hill, tlioy saw miles and miles of rich wooded country 
nil round them — 

Groen fields with hedgerows, and cottages white, 
And slirubbcrics looking all yellow and bright; 
Wliilo leaves brown and red rustled soft in the breeze. 
And village spires peep'd up among the tall trees. 
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It was nearly dark when they got home. A cheerful 
light shone out from the cottage window to welcome 
them, and when they went in they found a warm fire, 
the kettle steaming on the hob, and the tea-things 
set ready. After tea they talked over their pleasant 
day; then over other pleasant days, and so many 
came to remembrance, that Mary^s mamma thought 
she would end the evening by recounting all the 
pleasures of Autumn. 

First, there was harvest. In the beginning of 
August, all the fields of wheat looked golden yellow, 
and then came th<3 reapers with their sickles, and 
worked gaily in bands. Boys and girls, young men 
and women, and some old men and women too were 
there, and the fields were soon dotted all over with 
the shocks. Mary and Willie were looking on, and 
running about. Sometimes they tried to bind up the 
wheat sheaves, sometimes they helped some old 
woman or little child to glean ; or perhaps they 
collected great bunches of bright red poppies, and the 
pretty blue corn-flowers, which the sickle had cut 
down with the wheat. Corn-flowers make lovely 
wreaths by twining their stalks, and leaving the blue 
flowers set thickly together. Mary made several, 
while she sat to rest under the shade of the hedge 
that bordered the harvest field, and little Willie cut 
the stalks all to the right length for her. 

The mowers were at work among the barley and 
oats; and they had helpers, who gathered up the 
fallen stalks, and bound them into sheaves, and set 
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them up in firm groups to make the shocks. Here 
the two children could really help, and they were very 
busy. They were only told to take care not to go 
near the sweeping sharp scythes. 

The day's work is over, the reapers rest ; 
They unpack their wallets with joy in each hreast ; 
Beneath the brown hedges their supper they eat, 
And the sun sets all red while each other they greet. 
They sit tliere and sing, till amid the dim skies 
They see the great harvest moon roundly arise ! 

The gossamer spiders are in full work in Autumn. 
Mary saw their fairy threads on the last day of July ; 
but in August and September you can seldom go out 
in early morning without seeing all the grass and the 
hedges ornamented with the strings of pearls, made 
by the dew and the gossamer. 

Though Summer is over, there are abundance of 
flowers. Besides the bright poppies and corn-flowers, 
the fields are still gay with the pink convolvulus, 
sweetly scented, the little scarlet pimpernel, blue 
forget-me-not, and wild lilac scabious. Some clusters 
of late honeysuckle can be found, and the lovely white 
convolvulus still hangs its wreaths over the hedges. 
The pretty wild geranium peeps out from some moist 
shady corner ; the tall mullein stands straight up in 
chalky soils, and the hill paths and green lanes are 
gay with the beautiful spotted foxglove. If you go 
to the commons, there you find the ground purple 
with heath in full flower, and every here and there 
the bluebell trembling on its slender stalk. The 
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grasses must not be forgotten. They are now all in 
seed, but they make a soft feathery setting for the 
flowers. Some of them grow tall, and wave in graceful 
curves ; others are so light that you can scarcely see 
them^ till you collect a bunch in your hands. 

Wild Autumn-flowers, we love you, 
The more because we prove you 

Both last and late, nor will you wait 
For gardener's hands to move you. 

Cold winter comes! ah, well-a-day ! 

To take your cups and bells away. 

The cottage garden has been very gay all this late 
season. The fuchsias have been in full beauty ; so 
have the scarlet geraniums ; and how beautiful they 
look with their glowing bunchep of flowers among 
their rich green leaves ! The scarlet and blue salvias, 
and the creeping verbenas, have clothed the beds and 
borders in the richest colours. There have been 
many kinds of roses, white and red, on the wall ; 
and fresh clusters of China roses have never failed to 
come to cheer us. Then the bright graceful-formed 
penstemons are still with us, and the sweet migno- 
nette, and a few sweet peas have flowered on to keep 
our garden scented. The white clematis filled all the 
air with its rich odour, and the purple clematis still 
hands its dark flowers over the porch, and there is a 
little pale honeysuckle mixed with it. We must not 
forget the gay China asters, nor the blue lobelias, and 
if you peep under the bushes you will see plenty of 
the purple Autumn crocus. Growing up tall and 
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handsome in the hack of the herders, there were the 
rich dahlias, and my favourites, the hollyhocks, and 
one or two splendid sun-flowers. 

The herries, too, have heen as bright as the flowers. 
The barberries hang thick from one end to the other 
of their sweeping branches, like drops of red coral ; 
the snow-berries deserve their names from their smooth 
whiteness ; the mountain-ash has been loaded with 
large clusters of orange red; but above all, for its 
extreme beauty, is the yew-berry ; it looks like a piece 
of rounded, rose-coloured, transparent wax among the 
deep dark boughs of the tree. The thorn-trees are 
covered with haws, ripening for winter store for the 
birds, and the hedges are gay with the woody night- 
shade, the briony, and the hips — ^the bright red seeds 
of the wild roses and sweetbriars ; Mary often makes 
them into necklaces. Then there were the black- 
berries. Oh, the joy of going out to gather them ! 
The scrambling across ditches and into thickets. The 
scratching of hands and faces. The purple dye on 
fingers and lips. The coming home with two large 
baskets full, one for Mr. Dove, the other for Susan. 
The blackberry pudding that Susan made. The 
sending Susan out blackberry gathering for herself, 
and Mary and Willie doing all the work that day at 
home. 

Then there was nutting. It was almost more fun 
still. I do not know though. It is difficult to decide. 
At all events it was more fun for papa and Willie, 
because the nuts grew so high that they had to climb 
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up the trees and hedges, and Willie had two or three 
rolls down into ditches, that made us laugh very 
much. I think, too, the browny green bunches of 
nuts are very pretty; but then so are the bright 
blackberries. 

It is impossible to recollect those pleasant days 
without thinking again of the dear little robin. 
Wherever we went, through lane or by hedge, there 
he was, perched on a gate or a tree, cheering us with 
his song ; and now morning and evening how 
merrily his clear notes sound through our cottage 
window 1 

** The robin hops about, and flits, 
Then suddenly, you see, he sits 

Upon a topmost twig! 
He took a flight — and then a hop— 
Agam a flight. 
Then perch'd so hght 
Upon the twig's tip-top 1 
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Look at his large bright eye I 
Venr round and very black ! 

^ow he bobs and now he bows 

Incessantly, 

With head and tail and back ; 
Bob, tail — and now bob nose ! 
Up and down he goes — 

Then off he flies in a crack! 

" Upon a tall tree bough, 
There — there ! we see him now ! 
Come, Bob, come ! 
He sits quite dumb : 
What cares he for a crumb ! 
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Look at his breast so red ! 

Again he bows his head ! 

Bobs and bows — ruffles his wings — 

Now smootlis them down and then he sings ! 

No more bobbing, 

Sing, sweet Bobin ! 

" Quiet he sits, and Ms the air 
With music delicate and rare: 
And now he glances at his feet ! 
Now, like a gentleman complete, 
He bobs again, gives one quick bow, 
And off he goes!" 

" The Elf of the Woodlands.''* 

As to the other birds they seem to think of nothing 
now but amusing themselves. They fly about in 
large flocks. They do not even put themselves to 
the trouble of singing. Their young ones are all old 
enough to fly about too, and take care of themselves. 
Do you remember how many empty nests we have 
found ? Pretty little creatures, they deserve to play 
and be merry, after all their care and work. 

Gathering the fruit has been a great pleasure. 
Every apple and pear that little Mary could reach, 
when seated on her papa's shoulder, she gathered 
with her own hands, and Willie picked those just 
above hy climbing up the trees. Higher up was 
Oliver with a ladder. Mary had several bumps on 
her head, for very often the apples came Bhowering 
down as they shook the branches ; but she did not 

• " Ballad Romances." By R. H. Home. 
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inind. It only made hor laugh. The plums and 
damsons had also to be gathered, and gave other 
pleasant work; and the preserving — ^we must not 
forget that ; nor the storing away the apples and 
pears in the loft among straw. Thrashing the 
walnuts was very nice work. We all had long poles, 
and as we struck at the branches down came the ripe 
walnuts in their green coats all round us, and Mary 
and Willie had to run and pick them up, and put 
them in the basket. We all went to help Mr. Dove 
to thrash his walnut-tree next day, and he made us 
laugh by looking up so gravely through his spectacles 
before he gave the stroke with his long pole ; and he 
climbed to the top of the tree a^ cleverly as if he 
had only bten twenty. His tree wans leaded ; and 
what fine apples he had ! 

Digging up the potatoes was another pleasure. 
Mary and Willie were busy for two whole days 
pulling the potatoes away from the roots, as Oliver 
dug, and throwing them into the baskets ; then 
running by the side of the wheelbarrow when he 
wheeled it into the cellar, and always he gave them 
both a ride back to the field. The carrots, turnips, 
parsnips, beetroot, all were dug up; and storing 
them away was another pleasure. 

The fields that have yielded their crops are now 
ploughed up again, ready for fresh seed. 

The greenness of the woods and shrubs is all 
gone now ; and the beautiful yellow, and brown, and 
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red colours of the leaves are fast changing, and will 
soon be gone also. 

The leaves of the birches are of a light yellow, so 
that they look very gaily dressed with their silvery 
bark and their yellow leaves. The beeches have 
become the richest brown, mixed with the green that 
still remains and some yellow ; they are the glory of 
the Autumn woods. The firs now look dark and 
massive, and are fully clothed ; this is their time of 
greatest beauty. The yew-trees, and above all, the 
cedars are now in perfection. The weeping willow 
still keeps its delicate green. It was the first to put 
on its leaves in Spring, and is the last to lose them 
in Autumn. The walls of our cottage are made 
splendid by the deep crimson leaves of the Virginia 
creeper ; particularly when the setting sun shines on 
the graceful wreaths hanging by the windows, that 
are glancing like gold in his beams. 

Autumn is the time of grand sunsets. The mists 
rising in the evenings, and the heavy clouds floating 
in the air, take all manner of brilliant colours, gold, 
red, and purple. 

" Oh ! mamma, what a number of pleasures Autumn 
has," cried Mary; "and I will tell you another pleasure 
besides all these. In Summer, bed-time always 
comes before the stars come out ; but now I see them 
every night when it is not cloudy, shining all over 
the sky. How many beautiful things there are 
always ! " 
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** There are, indeed, my dear child," said her 
mamma ; ^^ and we could count up many more. But 
now we have no more time ; your little eyes ought to 
be closed in refreshing sleep. I must end here." 
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WINTER PLEASURES. 



Do jump up and look out at the trees^ said Susan, 
one morning in December, to little Mary, " they are 
so beautiful, all sparUing like silver." 

" It seems very cold," said Mary, rather sleepily. 
** Will you draw up the blind, Susan, that I may see 
out ? " 

Susan drew up the blind. '*0h!" cried Mary, 
" how lovely the window looks ! I see fairy palaces, 
and wreaths of flowers, and numbers of birds, and 
bright butterflies ! Oh ! and look at those angels, 
flying with white wings spread, and below them there 
is a lovely lake. Look, Susan, do you see what I 
mean ? " 

" I don't see that so plain," replied Susan ; **but 
I see a pretty cottage just there, in the comer of 
this pane." 

" Oh, yes! " said Mary; **and look, there is a 
high mountain behind it, and a forest of tall fir-trees 
growing all up the sides, and there is a river running 
along before it, with pretty flowers like stars on its 
banks. Oh ! and little fairies dancing among them ; 
now it all sparkles like diamonds and \^vk:&!^^ 
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Beautiful, beautiful ! " cried Mary, jumping out of 
bed. The sun had just risen, and his beams, tinged 
with red, shone on little Mary's frosted window, and 
gave it this beautiful appearance. 

'' But it is much too cold to stand looking at it, 
dear,'' said Susan ; " make haste, and let us get you 
down to the warm parlour fire." 

Splash went Mary into her bath, and made all the 
haste possible; and while she was dressing, the 
window was a continual pleasure; for as the sun 
shone on the glass, small portions of the frost-work 
melted away, and let the bright rays shine through ; 
and first these clear spots looked like little shining 
stars on the fairies' foreheads ; then like stars in the 
sky ; then they changed into pretty ponds in a wood ; 
then into lakes with rocky banks ; the angels seemed 
to fly farther away ; the wreath of flowers took dif- 
ferent forms ; the fairies danced oflf with birds and 
butterflies ; and at last, just as the largest lake had 
become so large, that Mary thought it must be the 
sea, it was time to go down stairs. 

The parlour looked so very comfortable and felt so 
warm. There was a bright fire ; Bouncer was 
stretched on the rug ; the kettle boiled on the hob ; 
breakfast was laid : the sun shone in at the lattice 
window. And now Mary, looking out into the garden, 
remembered what Susan had said about the trees, for 
they did indeed look beautiful. Every branch and 
every twig was encrusted over with crystals of white 

t; they no longer appeared like common trees; 
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no wood was to be seen ; they seemed to have been 
changed by some fairy in the night into silver, and 
sprinkled with diamonds. The laurels and other 
evergreens had all their leaves covered and fringed 
round the edges with the same silvery, sparkling 
frost-work. The ivy-leaves near the window looked 
the best of all ; their dark green colour seemed to 
make the jewels shine more brightly, and then their 
pretty forms were shown off by all this ornament. 
As Mary was fancying herself in some fairy palace, 
or in Aladdin's garden, and wondering whether there 
was any fruit made of precious stones hanging on 
the trees, her papa and mamma came down to break- 
fast, and they all enjoyed the sight together. Mary's 
pretty cousin, Chrissy, who had been May-Queen on 
the first of May, was on a visit at the Cottage, and 
when she came down, she was delighted too with the 
beautiful sight, and thought the branches like white 
coral tipped with diamonds. 

While they were at breakfast, the fairy scene 
vanished ; for as the warm sun shone on the frost- 
work, it melted away in drops of water. 

'* I could fancy that the trees were crying," said 
little Mary, *' because they are losing their bright 
jewels." 

Her mamma smiled, and told her to look at some- 
thing new and bright that had come among the ivy- 
leaves. Mary looked out, and saw a row of shining 
icicles hanging down, where the dark, thick leaves 
kept off the heat of the sun ; so that the water^ as ii 
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melted, had frozen again before it had dropped on 
the ground. 

And now Mary asked the question which she had 
asked for several mornings past. It was, " Do you 
think Aunt Mary, and Thomas, and Willie will come 
to-day?" 

** I think it quite possible -that they may," said 
her mamma ; " but to-morrow is more likely." 

*' You had better try not to expect them till to- 
morrow, Mary," said Chrissy. 

'* I will fri/," said Mary, " but I think I do expect 
them to-day. And now let me think how many days 
it is before Christmas-eve will come. Yesterday we 
counted it was eleven days, so to-day it is ten. StiU 
ten days." 

*' But you know, Mary, we have plenty to do, 
first," said her mamma. Mary nodded and smiled. 

Christmas-eve was the day they kept at the Cottage; 
because Mary's papa and mamma always spent 
Christmas-day with grandmamma. She lived in a 
large old house, in a country town ten miles off. 
Everything in her house was clean and shining ; the 
rooms smelt very sweet ; and grandmamma was very 
kind, and let the children do whatever they liked ; 
and her two maids were so good-natured and petted 
them ; and there were always such nice cakes, 
oranges, and jellies. Then, in the evenings, there 
was sure to be a magic lantern, or a man to play the 
fiddle ; in short, going to grandmamma's was a very 
great pleasure. 
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Mary now asked her papa to come down to the 
pond, and give her another lesson in sliding. He 
came out, and as they ran along they found numbers 
of things to admire. Every blade of grass was fringed 
with the white frost-work, and the leaves of all the 
weeds that grew near the hedges looked quite pretty 
with their new trimming. But, above all, the mosses 
in the little wood that skirted the field were most 
lovely. When winter strips the trees of their leaves, 
then the little, bright green mosses come and clothe 
the roots and stems, as if to do all they can to com- 
fort them ; and to-day they were sparkling all over, 
and seemed to be dressed out for some festival. Mary 
and her papa stopped before a weeping birch-tree, 
with the green moss growing on its silvery white 
stem. After admiring it for some time, they looked 
up at its branches that hung drooping over their 
heads. *' How light and feathery they look ! ** said 
Mary. ** I think they are quite as pretty as in 
summer.*' 

** I think so too," said her papa. " I even think 
the birch more beautiful in winter than in summer ; 
and all the trees show us the grandeur and beauty 
of their forms more when the leaves are gone. Look 
at their great sweeping branches." 

'' Yes," said Mary, " and then all the little twigs 
look so pretty, and like lace-work." 

"And more than ever we must admire them," said 
her papa, " when we think that in every little bud 
at their tips lie the young leaves folded in, and safely 
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shielded by this brown covering from the cold ; but 
all ready to burst forth when the soft spring air and 
sunshine tell them it is time." 

Mary was delighted at this thought, and they 
spent a little while looking at different buds, parti- 
cularly those of the chestnut-trees, with their shining 
brown coats. Mary took great care not to break one 
off; she said, ** It would be such a pity the little 
leaves should not feel the spring air, and come out 
in the sunshine." 

" But, oh ! Chrissy ! what a lovely bunch of jew- 
elled leaves you have collected," cried she. " Oh, 
yes, that branch in the middle will look pretty ; it 
has managed to go on looking like coral, and to keep 
its diamonds, because it was so shaded. Now you 
will put the brown oak leaves, all shining. Here are 
some more ; do put these ; and then the pretty little 
brown beech leaves glittering all over. It looks 
beautiful ! " 

" How pretty the form of the oak leaves is," said 
Chrissy. 

" Now let us take it in to mamma," cried Mary. 

'* But, remember," said Chrissy, " if we take it 
in, all its charm will vanish. Here, in the frosty air, 
it looks as if it had been dressed up by the fairies, 
but in the warm room we should soon have nothing 
but a bare twig and a few withered leaves." 

Mary looked rather sad. 

" See," said Chrissy, '* let us fasten it to the top 
of your mamma's favourite seat under the beech tree ; 
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it will make a pretty ornament there." And so it 
did, and was much admired ; and, shaded as it was, 
it kept its jewels on the whole day. 

Now the sliding began. Mary's papa took hold of 
her hand and ran with her along the field, till they 
came to the edge of the pond ; then away they went, 
sliding side by side. He kept tight hold of her 
hand ; for she could not help tumbling down very 
often, because this was only the second time she had 
tried. Once they very nearly both had a tumble, 
for Bouncer came out, and ran bounding and barking 
by their side, and rushed on the ice with them ; but 
he suddenly stopped short and barked, as if to say, 
** How is this ! what makes the water so hard this 
morning ? " and when he stopped they nearly tum- 
bled over him, but they managed to keep up. After 
sliding till Mary's face looked like a rosy-cheeked 
apple, it was time to go in to lessons ; and afterwards 
they took a walk, and saw some gentlemen and boys 
skating on the large pond on the common. 

Among the people looking on were two little boys 
just come from India, that warm country. They 
had never seen frost, or snow, or ice, and they could 
not be persuaded to go upon the pond ; they thought 
they should certainly sink. At last a gentleman 
caught up the youngest in his arms and skated away 
with him, at which the poor little fellow began to 
cry. When his brother saw this, he hurried on the 
ice, keeping tight hold of his nurse's hand, and 
the gentleman came skating back with the littU 
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one and put him down, so now they both went on 
together. 

Just as Mary's mamma said they must go home, 
the London coach with its four horses came gaily 
along the hard frosty road by the common. A 
boy on the top waved a red handkerchief, and Mary 
cried out, " That's Thomas, I know it is ! " She 
was quite right, for the coach stopped, and Aunt 
Mary and Willie got out, while Thomas slid down 
from the roof. They were soon shaking hands, 
giving kisses and kind welcomes, and all walked 
merrily up the lane, and had a very happy dinner. 

AH ^aftemoonwas spent in Skinfover every- 
thing that had happened to everybody since they 
parted ; hearing Thomas's school adventures ; visit- 
ing Cowslip and Primrose, the cow and her pretty 
young daughter ; Chanticleer and Partlet, and all 
their children and relations ; the pigeons and the 
goats ; unpacking boxes, and looking at new books 
or toys. 

Then came what Mary called " happy time." This 
was the time when it grew dark, candles were 
brought, shutters and curtains closed, and they all 
collected round the tea-table, while the fire blazed, 
the kettle boiled, and everything looked bright and 
pleasant. This evening it seemed happier than 
ever ; and next morning it was delightful to awake 
and remember who had come to the Cottage, and 
to see the party at breakfast; and then to have 
Thomas and Willie to slide on the pond. Maiy 
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grew quite a brave slider before they were called in 
to dinner. 

When dinner was over^ she asked her mamma 
whether they should not go on with nice work this 
evening? and her mamma said, ''Oh, yes, they 
must, or they should not be ready." This ** nice 
work '* was preparing a number of presents, which 
were to be given away at Christmas. None of their 
friends had been forgotten. Mary was busy hem- 
ming, knitting, dressing dolls, and making pin- 
cushions ; her mamma was also hard at work, and 
besides, was often cutting out and fixing, and had a 
village girl, who came almost every day for work, 
making frocks and different things ; Ghrissy was also 
busy making all kinds of pretty things. 

When Aunt Mary heard of it, she said, ** We are 
all at work in the same way. Thomas has brought 
his turning-lathe, and a few tools that he has, and 
he and Willie are very busy about, something.** 
Thomas put his finger on his lips to show her that 
she must not tell what that something was, and 
Willie put his arms round her neck, and whispered 
something very mysteriously. 

'* Chrissy and Mary have some secret too," said 
Mary's mamma; "they go into a room by them- 
selves every day, and nobody must disturb them." 

At this they both laughed. 

" Well, we shall know about it all on Christmas- 
eve," said Mary; "and then, besides, we shall see 
somebody, mamma says ; somebody that is coming 
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here that we shall like very much, and that we know, 
and yet have never seen." 

** Is it a gentleman or lady ? " asked Thomas. 

**A gentleman," said Mary; "I have guessed 
' everybody I can think of, but I cannot find out." 

** Somebody we know and yet have never seen," 
said Thomas ; ** who can it be ? " 
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THE MAN OF SNOW. 



** Now then, dear mamma," said Mary, " do tell ufl 
the story you promised us when we were out walking 
to-day, about the Man of Snow ! I so long to hear 
about him." 

** But he was not a real man ? " said Willie. 

**No, to be sure not," answered Mary's mamma; 
*' he was only a figure of snow, made in something 
like the shape of a man." 

" And could he walk ? " said Willie. 

**No, he had no proper legs. His broad legs 
were both joined together, and his arms lay flat to 
his broad sides." 

'* Ha ! ha ! ha ! " laughed Thomas ; "he was 
rather a clumsy man." 

" But how did he come ? " inquired Willie, very 
earnestly. 

"How was the man made, mamma?" asked 
Mary. " Who made the figure ? " 

" I will tell you all about it," said her mamma. 

" Bouncer," said Mary, " move a little farther on 
the rug, will you, so that I may sit at mamma's feet^ 
near Willie ; but when the story gets very interesting 
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indeed, I shall be obliged to come and sit on mam- 
ma's knee, opposite to "Willie." 

" Now," said Willie ; and Mary's mamma thus 
began : — 

" WTien I was a little girl, about the age of Mary, 
we lived entirely in the country for several years, 
and one winter there was a great fall of snow. The 
snow covered the roof of the house, and the roofs of 
the stable and cow-house ; and the branches of every 
tree were so thickly covered with the beautiful white 
snow, that sometimes in the morning, when I was 
being dressed, and looked out of the window, I could 
at first have fancied the trees were all apple and 
pear-trees full of blossoms. You may, therefore, 
suppose that the snow lay very deep in the fields. 

"We had three fields; one was adjoining our 
kitchen-garden ; and there was often a cow, horse, 
or pony allowed to walk about in it when the grass 
was good. This field sloped down into a second, 
which was parted oflf by a gate ; and then, by a 
pathway along the side of a high hedge, we came to 
a stile, and on the other side of the stile was our 
largest field. No cattle were allowed to enter this 
field, as it was kept entirely for grass to make hay 
with. Here, then, the deep snow lay, all broad and 
white, and soft, and without the marks of a single 
footstep all over the whole bright expanse, where all 
was whiteness and silence, and where nothing was 
moving. 

*' Now, there lived in a pretty lane very near us 
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an old parish-clerk, named Downes. He lived in 
his cottage alone, excepting his little granddaughter 
and a blackbird. He was a tall, thin old man, with 
straight white hair; very, kind to all the children, 
but had a long face, and was very serious. His name 
was Godfrid, but we always caUed him Gaffer 
Downes. 

^' One morning, during this great snow time, Mr. 
Gaffer Downes came to my father, and asked per- 
mission to make something curious in his large field. 
He explained what it was, and had leave given him 
directly ; for everybody was fond of Gaffer Downes. 
He had been parish-clerk in our village nearly forty 
years. 

"Away went Mr. Downes to got assistants for 
what he wished to do, and he soon found two who 
were willing to help him. One was the coachman 
of Squire Turner's family, who were neighbours and 
friends of ours ; and the other was the parish sexton 
and cow-doctor. It was a particular part of the 
sexton's duty to keep all the tombstones clear of 
weeds vrith his spade, and also to attend to the ivy 
that grow up the church walls, just to prevent it 
from covering up the windows. He brought his 
spade with him; and the three went trudging off 
together through the snow. 

'* They took their way down into our great field, 
and there they each made a snow-ball. Following 
the directions of Gaffer Downes, these snow-balls 
were rolled along until they collected more and more 
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snow upon their sides, aU round, and of course began 
to get very large. Each man's snow-ball was soon 
as large as his head. They went rolling on, and 
soon each of the snow-balls was as large as two 
heads ; then as large as a cow's head ; then as large 
as a very great cow's head ; and then each man was 
obliged to stop, as he conld roll his snow-ball along 
no more, it was so large and heavy." 

" Oh, how I should have liked to have been there 
to help ! " cried Thomas. 

" Mr. Downes then told the coachman and the 
sexton to leave their snow-balls and come and help 
him to roll his. So all three pushed away, and 
rolled it nearly all round the great field, by which 
time it was as large as the head of an elephant. 
They stopped to rest and take breath. They were 
all very warm, and the sexton was so hot, he 
was obliged to take oflf his coat, as he had under- 
neath it an old red waistcoat, of thick cloth, with 
sleeves made out of a pair of worsted stockings 
with the feet cut off. Mr. Downes now informed 
them that he wished this large ball to be rolled to 
the middle of the field, and to remain there while 
they rolled the others to the same size, and then 
brought them to the same spot. They were just 
beginning their work again, when they heard a loud 
merry laugh at the other side of the hedge, and who 
should they see looking over, and showing his white 
teeth, and making a funny face at them, but George 
Poole, the black footman at Squire Turner's. 
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'* * Aha I ' said George, ' aha, Massa Down, me 
see you I how you do, Massa Gaffer Down ? and 
how you do, you lilly pretty granddaughter at home ? 
and how you do, you blackbird, Massa Down ? aha^ 
very fond of blacky bird, he just my colour. How 
you do, you cold finger, Massa Gaffer Down, and 
Massa Sexton and coachyman too, with cold fingers, 
all so red, like scraped carrot.' 

** * George Poole,' said Mr, Downes, with a serious 
look, ^ George Poole, you interrupt, come and assist 
us, or return home to your fire in a quiet and proper 
manner, I beg of you,* 

<* < Me go home to proper fire,' answered George, 
' but what you make there with great big snow-ball, 
Massa Down ? * 

^^ ^ I do not intend to let any one know at present,* 
answered Mr, Downes ; * good day, George ; ' and 
as he said this, he made a sign to the coachman 
and sexton, and they continued their work of 
rolling, 

'^ ^ Me come and see him when him finished,' said 
George ; ' good day, Massa Down ; ' and as he said 
this, the laughing black face of George Poole disap- 
peared from the top of the hedge," 

"What made George Poole speak so funnily?" 
asked Willie. 

"He was not an Englishman, but a negro," 
answered Mary's mamma. " The negroes have a 
language of their own, and seldom learn to speak 
English quite rightly. 
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" This work of rolling continued all the morning, 
and as they fDnnd they had nothing else to do, they 
worked at it all the afternoon also. By this time 
they had made seven balls of snow, each as large as 
the head of an elephant, and had rolled them all 
into the very middle of the field. Bnt to do this, 
they had been obliged to ask for the help of two men 
from onr honse. This my father readily gave ; 
indeed, I belieye he himself helped at the last rolling 
of each ball, as the/ were so very heavy, and moved 
80 slowly. Mr. Downes then took the spade and 
patted every ball with the flat part of it, in order to 
make them even and hard, and so left them for 
the night. 

" The next morning, while we were at breakfast. 
Gaffer Downes passed by the window with a spade 
over his shoulder, followed by the sexton and the 
coachman, each with a spade over his shonlder ; and 
after them came the beadle, the church bell-ringer, 
and the young man who blew the bellows for the 
organ. They all followed Mr. Downes into the large 
field. 

" Up we all jumped from the breakfast-table, and 
hurried on our things ; papa, and mamma, and I 
and Ellen Turner, who had heard of something that 
was to be done in our field, and had come over to 
breakfast with us to see. Away we all went, mamma 
carrying me where the snow was too deep, and papa 
carrying Ellen Turner. 

*' When we came into the large field, there we saw 
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them all very busy indeed, working tinder the direc- 
tions of Gaflfer Downes, who was not working himself 
now, but standing still in the attitude of an artist 
giving orders to his pupils. They soon made a sort 
of flat bank of snow, about a foot and a half high, 
and patted it down very hard with their spades. The 
' pupils,* that is to say the coachman, and sexton, 
and bell-ringer, and beadle, and the young man who 
blew the bellows for the organ, then rolled three of 
the great balls of snow up on this bank close to each 
other, so as to form a sort of circle, but leaving a 
hollow place in the middle, of the form of a triangle, 
which the beadle remarked was very much the figure 
of the coachman's Sunday hat. Mr. Downes now 
came with his spade and made this three-cornered 
hollow larger, in fact large enough for a man to 
stand in very easily. He then desired the coachman 
and sexton to assist him with their spades in making 
the tops of these three balls quite flat. When this 
was done, he directed them to make three more of 
the balls flat at top and bottom. This also being 
done, he called all his party together, and told them 
to lift these last three balls, one at a time, and care- 
fully place them upon the top of those three that 
were already placed, as I have told you. So the 
pupils did as they were directed, and then Mr. 
Downes made three notches like steps in the side of 
two of the balls, and up them he slowly walked with 
his spade, and again made the three-cornered hole in 
the middle of the three top snow-balls, as lar^e aa 
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he had made it in those at the bottom. We all 
thought he was going to get into it, but he did not, 
he only looked in, 

" He now came down with a very important look, 
and went up to the one large ball of snow, which 
still lay there in its round shape. This he trimmed 
and patted all about into the form he wished, and 
then all the pupils were called to carry it, and lift it 
by degrees to place at the very top, where it was 
intended to be made the head of a Man of Snow. 
It was a great job to get the heaji safely up, it was 
so very heavy. However, after much time, and many 
narrow escapes of the head and all the pupils 
tumbling down together, they did manage to get it 
up to the top, just over the hole, which it covered up, 
and its own weight kept it there safely. It was now 
time to go to dinner. We all went, but we finished 
as soon as we could, and returned to the large field. 
Gafier Downes, the coachman, and sexton, moved 
round and round with their spades, cutting and 
shaving, or patting up the snow to make the^ figure 
of the Man. And as there were several hollow 
places where you could look into the inside, they 
filled them up with hard lumps of snow, all except 
one hole, which Mr. Downes said he wished left open 
to let in air, though, on second thoughts, he said he 
would cover it over himself, and so he did, but very 
lightly. They made a few trenches and ridges dowm 
the middle and at the sides of the Man, and this 
they called his legs and arms, at which we all laughed. 
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Lastly, Mr. Downes went climbing up the sides with 
his spade, and went to work at the head. What 
he tried to do was to make a face to it, but it was 
very difficult. He cut out the nose and chin very 
large and broad ; but some unlucky cut, just as he 
was finishing, made them fall off. He then asked 
the beadle to bring him two short sticks from the 
hedge ; this being done, he stuck them into the face, 
and covered them over with handfuls of snow, which 
he pressed and patted into the shape of a nose and 
a chin. But when he had finished, the weight of 
the snow made the sticks come out, and down they 
fell. He went on trying again and again, and we 
all looked on and hoped he would succeed, though 
we laughed very much also, for the nose fell off six 
times, and the chin four. At last, however, with a 
sudden thought, which could only have occurred to 
one who had quite a genius for making a Man of 
Snow — ^Mr. Downes stuck the two short sticks in, 
not pointing downwards or straight out, but pointing 
rather upwards, so that the weight of the nose and 
chin were supported upon the face, and then held 
fast. And a very strange face it was I 

'* Two things were still to be done. Mr. Downes 
drew from his coat pocket a couple of large round 
stones, of a blue grey colour, and these he fixed in 
the face for the eyes ; and over the head, and at 
each side, he stuck a number of small hedge twigs, 
and a wreath from a thorny wild rose-tree, for hair. 

T 
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If more snow should fall, he assured us the hair 
would look quite beautiful/' 

" I hope some snow would fall/' said Mary. 

" Down came Mr. Gaflfer Downes, looking so 
seriously and modestly upon the snow-clumps on his 
shoes, while we all praised his work, and told him 
how much we liked his Man of Snow. It was now 
evening ; we all went back through the fields, and 
when we arrived at the house, my papa sent but a 
quantity of hot ale with sugar and toast in it for 
the pupils, and we made Mr. Downes come in to tea 
with us, though he wanted to go home, as he said 
his little granddaughter and the blackbird would 
think he was lost in the snow. 

" There did happen to be a light fall of snow again 
in the night, and we all went down to the large field 
next morning after breakfast to see what change it 
had made in the appearance of the great Man. And 
a fine change indeed it had made. He looked much 
larger, and rounder, and whiter, and colder, and 
seemed more *at home' in the great white field. 
And he had a wonderful head of hair ! " 

" But," said Thomas, " one thing I do not under- 
stand ; why did Mr. Downes make the Man of Snow 
hollow inside like the trunk of a hollow tree ? It 
could not be for air. What need was there for any 
air?" 

'' And why," asked Mary, *' did he leave a great 
hole open, or very lightly covered at one side ? was 
that for air too ? " 
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** Did the negro blacky, George Poole, come and 
see the ' Man of Snow ' when he was finished ? '' 
asked Willie. 

'* You will know, or guess all in time," answered 
Mary's mamma. **And now, Mary, come and sit 
upon my knee, for the most interesting part of the 
story is coming." 

Up jumped Mary, and gave Willie a kiss, who was 
on the opposite knee ; her mamma thus continued — 

" The very same evening, as we were all sitting 
round the fire about half an hour before supper- time, 
Mr. Downes came to our house, and sent in word 
that he had something very important to say. 
Mamma said, * Pray tell Mr. Downes to come in 
directly.* In came Gaffer Downes, looking rather 
paler than usual, and with his face looking longer 
than usual, and his white hair looking straighter 
than usual, and his chin sticking out with some frost 
upon it. He remained standing in the middle of the 
room without saying a word. 

" * What is the matter, Mr. Downes ? * said papa. 

** * Sir,' said Mr. Downes, without moving from 
the place where he stood, ' something has happened.' 
— * What has happened ? ' said papa, rising from his 
chair. 

" * An event ! ' answered Mr. Downes. 

** 'What event?' said mamma, rising from her 
chair ; * and where has it happened ? ' — * In the large 
field,' answered Mr. Gaffer Downes. * An event has 
happened to the " Man of Snow I " * 
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*' At this we all ran up to Gaffer Downes, exclaim- 
ing, ' What has happened to him — ^tell us at once ? ' 

" Oh ! I hope the Man of Snow had not tumbled 
down," cried Mary. — " You shall hear," said her 
mamma. 

** * The Man,' said Mr, Downes in a low voice — 
^ the Man talks.* 

'' ' Talks !* cried we all. 

" * Yes,* said he, * the Man speaks. He was ad- 
dressing the field in a long speech when I passed on 
the other side of the hedge. It is a fine moonlight 
night, you can all come and hear him yourselves.' 

** ' That we will,' exclaimed my papa, * we will all 
go directly.' 

" So mamma called for bonnets, and shawls, and 
handkerchiefs, and cloaks, and muffs, and tippets, 
and gloves, and fur boots, and all sorts of things, for 
there were several young ladies staying on a visit 
with us. And outside the door we found Squire 
Turner's coachman, with the sexton and beadle, and 
bell-ringer, and the young man who blew the bellows 
for the organ ; in fact all Gaffer Downes' * pupils ' 
waiting to go with us into the large field. 

** Off we all set, Mr. Downes leading the way. At 
the end of the first field he made us all stop to 
listen. He asked us if any of us could hear the 
* Man of Snow ' speaking. We all listened, and at 
last said * No.' He then told us to follow him slowly 
along by the hedge of the second field, listening 
all the way. "We Vewcd liotbiTi^; and again Mr.. 
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Downes stopped us all at the stile leading into the 
great field. Very attentively we listened ; but all was 
as silent as possible. 

" Mr. Downes now told us we had better wait a 
little, and let him go first, and as soon as the Man 
of Snow spoke he would return and tell us to come 
softly. So over the stile got Mr. Downes, and we 
soon lost sight of him, as he went creeping round 
close by the hedge. 

'* Well, we waited and waited, but Mr. Downes 
did not return. "We listened; but we could hear 
nothing. Still we waited ,* but at last papa got out 
of patience, and said, ' What can have become of 
Mr. Downes ? * * I hope,' said mamma, * nothing 
has happened to him.' ' I am determined,' said 
papa, ' to go and see after him.' — ' Let us all go to- 
gether,' said mamma. * Let us all go together 
straight up towards the Man of Snow, and ask after 
Mr. Downes ? ' 

** It was agreed upon, and we all got over the stile, 
and went crowding together along the field, nobody 
liking to go first, but all keeping close like sheep 
when they do not know what to do for the best. 

*' At last we came near the great Man of Snow. 
Papa, and the young man who blew the bellows for 
the organ, stood in front ; and next to them the sex- 
ton ; and then mamma with all us girls clinging 
close round her, wrapped up in our cloaks, with only 
our eyes and noses to be seen ; and behind us stood 
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the rest of the pupils ; and hehind all, at some dis- 
tance, stood the beadle. 

" "Well, there we all stood in silence, in the great 
silent snow field, looking at the great silent Man of 
Snow, with the moon shining upon his head ! 

" The young man who blew the bellows for the 
organ was the first who spoke ; and he said i^ a very 
respectful voice, * I ask your pardon, sir — ^but cotdd 
you be so kind as to tell us what has become of Mr. 
Downes ? * 

• " No answer was returned. Everything was as 
silent as before. 

" The sexton now spoke ; and in a very humble 
tone he said, * May it please your Majesty, we have 
lost the clerk of the parish ! * 

Again we all remained in the same suspense and 
silence. The moon now went partly behind a cloud, 
so that only a little pale light came across one side 
of the head and shoulders of the Man of Snow. At 
last papa was obliged to speak, and he said, — 

** Man of Snow ! we come not to disturb thy 
tranquillity ; but if thy gracious Whiteness hath once 
already spoken to these fields, permit us also to hear 
thy solemn voice ! ' 

*' There was again a pause, and then — ^would you 
believe it ? — ^you hardly can — ^would you believe it — 
the Man of Snow answered ! He did indeed ; in a 
very slow and solemn voice he said, — 

" * Peace be upon ye all — and the silent thought- 
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fulness of these white fields/ You may suppose how 
fearful and astonished, and quiet we all stood, at 
hearing these words. Presently, however, my papa 
took courage, and again addressed the Man of Snow. 

** 'Who art thou — and whence comest thou, 
Most Serene Highness of the Frost ? * 

'* ' I am a spirit of "Winter I ' answered the Man 
of Snow, in the same solemn tone. ' Once I was 
alive, and had a large body. In Lapland I was one 
of the most renowned giants. There my image is 
built up with white stone. And because this likeness 
of me has here been made, therefore on the wings of 
the wind hath my spirit crossed the bleak seas, to 
dwell for a little time in this body of snow. But now 
depart ! — I would be alone ! — Eetire I — To-morrow, 
at moonrise, ye may come again.* 

" "We did not dare to disobey this command to 
depart, you may be sure ; so we all went homewards, 
too full of thoughts to speak. 

*^ Just as we had reached the stile, one of the 
young ladies cried out ' Oh ! what's that under the 
hedge ? ' We all looked, and there we saw the head 
of a man rising out of the dry ditch by the side of 
the hedge ! "Who do you think it was ? it was the 
poor beadle I he had been so frightened when the 
Man of Snow spoke, that he had run back, but being 
unable to get over the stile in his confusion, he got 
into the dry ditch, and sat there upon the dead leaves 
and snow, with his chin just level with the top of 
the bank. However, the pupils soon UfteA kvo;^ ^'^^ 
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and comforted him, and took him home. They also 
went to the cottage of GafiFer Downes, to know if he 
had returned safely. But he had not. 

" Before we went to supper, however, we sent to 
the cottage, as we were getting very anxious ; and 
his granddaughter answered from the window, that 
her dear grandfather had returned, and had a basin 
of warm broth, and was now in bed. 

" We could hardly eat our supper, any of us, for 
talking of the Man of Snow, and what he had said 
about having been once upon a time a Lapland giant ! 
For my part, I could not sleep for thinking of it ; 
and all the young ladies said the same the next 
morning at breakfast. 

** You may be sure we were all very anxious for 
the evening to come, when we were again to go and 
hear what the Man of Snow had to say. He told us, 
you recollect, to come again at moonrise ; and the 
moon, papa said, would rise about seven o'clock. 

" We had a dinner-party at our house, and nearly 
all the time we talked of little else except the Man 
of Snow, or rather what he had done when he was a 
giant in Lapland ; and we thought that perhaps he 
might tell us the history of his life. We determined, 
every one of us, to go all together down to the great 
field, when the moon rose. 

" As the time approached we became so anxious 
that we got ready too soon, and then as we were all 
ready, we thought we might just as well go, and wait 
there till the white giaTi\. dcvG^^ \»q ^-^^^V, 
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"So oflf we all set, and went very merrily, and 
yet not without some little fears, down towards the 
large field. 

" But when we had all got over the stile, who 
should come running and calling after us, but Mr. 
Downes. He was quite out of breath ; but as soon 
as he could speak, he said, ' Indeed you are too soon ! 
It is too soon by half an hour I You had much 
better get over the stile again, and go into the other 
field a little while I ' 

" Now this made some of us laugh ; for, do you 
know, we now began to suspect that it was Mr. 
Downes himself who had spoken for the Man of 
Snow." — "Do you know, mamma," whispered 
Mary, " that is just what I have been thinking too." 
— " Yes to be sure," said Thomas, " and that was 
why he left the hollow place and the hole." 

" What ! did he get inside the Man of Snow and 
speak ? " said Willie. " But go on, mamma," cried 
Mary. 

" We thought perhaps he had got behind some- 
where, or perhaps into the inside of the great figure, 
and thus spoken for him. But now as we had come 
too soon, he had no time to get ready. We were 
sorry for poor GafiFer Downes, yet still we could not 
help laughing at the scrape he was in. He went on 
assuring us the Man of Snow would not speak at all^ 
as we had come before the time he ordered. But 
this made us laugh the more, as we were now almost 
sure how it had been contrived* 
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" Meantime we had slowly advanced towards the 
Man of Snow ; poor Mr. Downes telling ns all the 
time that the man would he snre not to utter a word^ 
as we had disoheyed his directions. 

** * But see ! * said papa, * the moon is now 
rising ! * 

** * Ah, 'tis no matter now ; ' answered Mr. 
Downes, in a melancholy tone. ' The Man of Snow 
will not speak a single word.' 

" Mr. Downes had scarcely said this, when a 
voice from the Man of Snow called out in a loud 
tone, — 

" ' How you do, Massa Down ? — ^how your lily 
granddaughter do— and how you do, you blackhird, 
Massa Gaffer Down ? ' 

'* We instantly all burst into a fit of laughter." 

It was some time before the story could go on, for 
Mary laughed so much, that she jumped down off 
her mamma's knee. Thomas laughed still louder, 
and "Willie kept saying, "But how was it?" At 
last they were able to listen again. 

**A11 laughed very much," continued Mary's 
mamma, "except poor Mr. Downes, who walked 
backwards and forwards once or twice, saying, ' Dear 
me ! how very vexatious ! * 

" Papa and mamma now both went up to Mr. 
Downes, and told him they saw how vexed he was at 
the change that had somehow or other taken place in 
the voice of the Man of Snow, because the spirit of 
the Lapland giant had certainly fiown away, and 
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quite a different one had got into its place. How- 
ever^ they begged him not to take it to heart, but to 
go and speak to the Man of Snow, and ask him to 
explain a little. 

^'Mr. Downes thought for a minute, and then 
seeming to make up his mind to it, walked a few 
paces nearer to the Man of Snow, and this curious 
dialogue took place between them : — 

"Mr. Downbs. *Who art thou, 0, rude familiar 
voice, who hast usurped the place of the frosty Spirit 
of last night ? ' 

" Man op Snow. * Me the King of Lapland ! — 
speaky more respectful to him Snow-ball Majesty, 
Massa Down I ' 

" Mr. Downbs. * No Majesty of Snow hast thou, 
nor art thou Lapland's king ; nor ever wert, nor 
shalt be.' 

"Man op Snow. 'Why you say so, you Massa 
Gaflfer Man ? Me come from own country, Lapland, 
late last night, after supper.' 

"Mr. Downes. *What, then, for supper did the 
King of Lapland eat ? ' 

" Man op Snow. ' Berry good supper to be sure — 
great supper in great big palace, surrounded with 
orange trees, and plantain, and banana trees. Me 
have curried chicken plenty, and hot rice, with 
treacle, and a pine-apple, and water-melon from own 
gardens close by ; and then me have chocolate, berry 
sweet, and great big cigar to smoke. What you tink 
now, Massa Down ? ' 
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"Mr. Downes. *I think the King of Lapland 
dreams.' 

" Man of Snow. * What he dream of, then ? ' 

" Mr. Downes. ' He dreams that he had supper in 
some West Indian isle ; for in Lapland no oranges, 
no pines, no melons grow, no plantain, no banana.' 

** Man of Snow. ' Me never say they did grow 
there.' 

" When the Man of Snow said this, we all of us 
together cried out, ' Oh ! oh ! ' meaning what a story 
he was telling. 

" Man of Snow. * Me never mean to say so. Me 
have great big hot-house, all glass, where fruit grow ; 
and other ting me have brought over in fine large 
ship. Me very rich king ; hab everything me wish.' 

" Mr. Downes. ' Rich, dost thou say ! in money 
or in land ? ' 

**Man of Snow. 'In money, to be sure. Me 
have large chest full of dollars — ^Lapland dollars; 
and guineas too — my friend and brother. King of 
England send me ; and me have plenty of land too. 
Large fields of rice — no, not rice — rice not grow in 
Lapland — ^me know dat very well — me mean to say, 
large plantation of sugar-cane.' 

" Mr. Downes. ' Nor doth the sugar-cane in Lap- 
land grow.' 

"Man of Snow. *Me know that very well — ^me 
just going to say so. But me try to make him grow ; 
me try to bring new tings into my country ; me try 
to get horses, and oxen, and sheep, and deer^ and 
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dogs, and nanny-goats into my kingdom, and send 
away bull-frofifs and rattlesnakes. Me want to 
change scorpions and mosquitoes into butterflies and 
lady-birds. Me want to have all manner fine houses 
for fine birds — parrots, and macaws, with green 
wings, and scarlet tails, and blue breasts, and top- 
knots ; and peacocks, and birds of paradise, and a 
great pond for gold and silver fishes. And me mean 
to build great big bamboo houses for all these, twice 
as high as my head.' 

" As the Man of Snow said this, we all saw his 
head shake a little, as if he was in a great fuss with 
what he was thinking of doing ; and we even thought 
we saw the upper part of the figure shake a little, 
and some pieces of snow begin to crumble and fall. 
But he went on speaking again. 

" Man of Snow. * And me mean to have ele-* 
phants, and rhinoceroses, and apes, with long arms 
and blue noses. And me mean to build a house for 
elephants, very large and very strong ; so that when 
we catch wild elephant he no can get out. He try 
and try, but he can't.* — ^Here we all saw the Man of 
Snow shake again. 

**Man of Snow. ^Makey house all sides very 
strong bamboo. See him angry trunk poke through 
the bars of cage — ^but all too fast and strong. He 
no can get out. Then he make trumpet noise with 
trunk, and him lily cunning eye look so very angry ; 
and then he run hha head right against thT froS^f 
qage to try and pugih him down ! but it all too &ti:<y:L<^ 
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and he can't, — ^yet he push ! — and push ! — ^and trum- 
pet with trunk — and scream — and push ! and oh, 
Massa Down ! ' 

"As the Man of Snow uttered these words, off 
rolled his head, and broke into twenty pieces ! — and 
the next instant the whole figure cracked, and opened 
in the middle, and fell to pieces — and out rolled the 
black man, George Poole, upon the snow, crying out, 
* Oh, Massa Down ! why you no build him stronger ? ' 

** You may suppose how we all laughed. One of 
the young ladies almost went into a fit with laughing, 
and most of us laughed till we had a pain at both 
sides of the face, and yet we were unable to stop. 
Even Mr. Downes laughed ; not at first, though : at 
first he made a very long face ; then he began, ' te ! 
he I he I ' — and * he ! he ! he ! ' till at last he went 
into * ha ! ha ! ha ! oh, dear me ! ' — and was obliged 
to sit down upon the snow and wipe his forehead to 
recover himself. 

"We all returned to the house very merrily, 
laughing all the way. We brought the King of Lap- 
land with us, for George had always been a favourite 
in the village ; so we told the cook to give his Majesty 
a large basin of rice, milk, and sugar, and mamma 
sent him afterwards a large slice of plum-cake, and ar 
tumbler with port wine and lemon, to make negus. 
Papa requested Mr. Downes to come in to supper 
with us, but he said that he really must go home, as 
his granddaughter and the blackbird would think 
something had happened to him. Papa, however. 
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would take no denial, so we made Mr. Downes come 
in, and then we sent a man for his granddaughter, 
with a message that she was to bring the blackbird 
with her. 

*' So, in a few minutes afterwards, in came a pretty 
little girl of ten years of age, with blue eyes and 
flaxen hair, and a complexion like a rose, bringing in 
her hand a large milk-white wicker cage, with the 
blackbird sitting in the middle. He was as black as 
a coal, with a yellow bill, and, oh ! such a bright 
black eye. He sat on his perch, with his head bent 
on one side a little while, then he jumped down to 
the bottom of the cage, and poking his head out 
between the bars, gave a good look all round. He 
then hopped back into the middle of his cage, bowed 
very low, and very quickly, several times, and then 
hopped upon his perch, with his tail towards us, but 
instantly whisked round, as if he was afraid some- 
body was going to touch his tail. Then he began to 
sing ; he sang nearly all supper-time, and flapped his 
black wings, while we all stood up and drank the 
health of Mr. Gaffer Downes, the artist who had 
made the Man of Snow." 

''The only thing I wish," said little Mary, ''is 
that George Poole had not broken the Man of 
Snow." 

" You see," said Thomas," he jumped about, and 
pushed with his head like the elephant, and that was 
the reason of the misfortune." 

" If I had been there," said Willie, " I aha^i 
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have called out as loud as I could — * Take care, 
negro blacky George Poole, and don't push so 
hard ! ' " 

" Well, at any rate," said Mary, *' he would have 
melted when it grew warmer ; but still I wish the 
great silent Man of Snow had not been broken to 
pieces. He must have looked so grand, standing in 
the great silent snow-field, with the moon shining on 
his head." 

" I like that funny George Poole so much ! " cried 
WiUie. 

" So do I," said Thomas. 

*'Yes, and so do I, too," cried Mary; *'he even 
made that grave GaiBFer Downes laugh. But I like 
the blackbird so much, hopping about and bowing; 
I know exactly how he went on. And then little 
granddaughter ; what was her name, mamma ? '* 

" Her name," answered her mamma, *' was little 
Susie Downes. But now it is bed-time." 

So they all went to bed, and Uttle Mary dreamed 
all night of the Man of Snow, and of the moonlight 
resting on his head and his silvery white hair. 
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CHEISTMAS-EVE AT THE COTTAGE. 



The ten days that Mary thought of as so long had 
passed quickly away, and Christmas-eve was come. 
Two happy days came together — ^to-day at home, to- 
morrow at grandmamma's ; and, besides, Susan, who 
was to stay at home, was to have a Christmas party, 
and her father and mother were coming from London 
to see her. 

It was about two hours after breakfast ; the par- 
lour was all put in order as for a holiday ; there werd 
no lessons nor work about ; the fire burned brightly 
with a large log upon it ,* a tall glass stood on the 
table, filled with holly-branches, with splendid red 
berries, and mistletoe. Susan had stuck sprigs of 
holly in the kitchen window; she was very busy, 
assisted by the village girl who had helped to work, 
preparing dinner for to-day and to-morrow; and 
besides, making several plum puddings, and getting 
ready dishes of beef, laid on potatoes, to be sent to 
the baker's in the morning for Christmas dinners for 
some of their neighbours. Mary's mamma said she 
liked them all to have a good dinner on. thA^t. ds^^. 
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The spare room was put ready for the gentleman 
that was expected. Who could he be ? They had 
never guessed. Mary, with Chrissy's assistance, had 
put into her papa's study all the presents which were 
to be given away to-day ; no one was to go in there 
till twelve o'clock. 

Now came Mary's mamma and papa, and Aunt 
Mary into the parlour. Then Chrissy came ; they all 
sat down by the fire and began to talk, but soon 
there was a silence. It was certain that they were 
expecting somebody ; the children became quiet too, 
and listened. It was not long before a ring came at 
the gate, and Susan was heard showing some one 
in. Mary's papa and mamma went quickly to 
the door and brought in a gentleman. They 
seemed very glad to see him, and he looked so 
happy, and so did Aunt Mary and Chrissy. He 
said quickly, "Is this little Mary?" She held out 
her hand to him, but looked grave, for she thought 
to herself, " I do not know him; " then he shook 
hands with the boys, and said, " So these are 
Thomas and Willie." They too thought to them- 
selves, " We do not know him." But he looked very 
good-natured, and they thought, " We should like 
to know him." 

A man now came to the door with a portmanteau 
and carpet-bag, which were carried up to the gentle- 
man's room ; and then he took off his great-coat and 
^at down, and drew Mary towards him and said to 
her mamma, " How this dear child reminds me of 
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you when we used to play so many games together, 
and run over that bright green meadow,*' Then he 
seated Mary on his knee, and asked her ^' if she had 
got a kite ? *' 

'* It's James White ! it's James White ! " cried 
Mary, clapping her hands. 

** Master James White," exclaimed Thomas — 
'* turned into a gentleman," added little Willie. — 
" That it is," cried he, laughing heartily; and in a 
minute Mary was mounted on one shoulder, Willie on 
the other, Thomas had hold of his hand, and all four 
were dear friends directly. 

**He is Mr. White now," said Thomas. This 
made everybody laugh. 

** And do you remember making that large new 
kite ? " said Mary. " On scientific principles, " 
added her mamma. '' And flying it," said Thomas, 
"when it pulled you all three down the meadow 
slope?" — "And stuck in a tree," said Willie. — 
" Yes, and knocked down five little rooks among the 
apples and gingerbread," said James White. 

At these words, which showed that he was the real 
maker and flyer of the kite, fresh bursts of joy and 
laughter began. When quiet was a little restored, 
James White had some refreshments after his journey, 
and there was much talk about old times, and about 
distant countries into which he had travelled — but 
presently the clock struck twelve. 

The sound reminded the children of the room full 
of presents; and it was a great pleasure to heat 
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Mary's mamma ask their new Mend to come into the 
next room with all of them. Chrissy went first and 
threw open the door, and they went in. Mary kept 
fast hold of her mamma's hand, and then ran to her 
papa and led him to his writing-tahle. " What kind 
fairy has made me this pretty shaded green rug for 
my inkstand?" said he. **That kind fairy was 
manmia," said Mary. '' And who has given me this 
new blotting-hook, with a beautiful landscape painted 
on each cover ? Ah, Chrissy ! I think this must be 
your doing." — " Yes, and is it not lovely ? " said Mary. 

'* And here I have found a very pretty bronze 
taper," said he. — " Aunt Mary gave you that," said 
Mary ; " and don't you like those pretty matches, all 
twisted up of diflferent coloured paper ? Dear little 
Willie made them." 

" Dear little fellow ! " said her papa, stroking 
Willie's curly hair ; " and here I think I have found 
some of Thomas's work?" — ^Yes," said Mary, "he 
made that nice little box with his turning-lathe ; it 
is to hold your wafers." 

** And who made this pretty pen- wiper ? and who 
henamed this nice white silk handkerchief, with this 
bright blue border ? " Mary answered by jumping 
up round his neck, and giving him a kiss. 

'* How glad I am to see your neat work, my dear 
little girl," said he. ** Thank you, and thank you 
aU." 

" Now, Aunt Mary, dear, open that work-basket ; it 
is for you," said little Mary. She opened it ; every- 
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thing was complete in it. Mamma had chosen the 
basket ; Ghrissy had lined it with rose-coloured silk, 
and made the needle-book ; Mary had made the pin- 
cushion ; papa had provided the scissors and thim- 
ble ; Thomas had turned a neat box to hold reels of 
cotton ; Willie had made a pretty little green silk 
bag, with violet strings, " to hold buttons or any- 
thing mamma liked." Aunt Mary was quite de- 
lighted with her presents. 

Beside the work-basket, there lay on the table a 
small sealed packet, directed " For the stranger we 
expect to-day." '* Mr. White, James White ! that 
we knew and yet had never seen, this is for you," 
cried Mary. He broke the seals, and found a purse 
of dark blue silk, thickly mixed with little steel 
beads. " Oh ! what kind hearts I have come back 
to," he cried ; ** thank you all, and particularly the 
maker of this beautiful purse." 

**It was Chrissy that made it," said Mary. — 
^* And I think she is a very kind Chrissy then," said he. 

"Now, look under the table, Thomas," cried 
Chrissy. Thomas looked down, and saw a box, on 
the lid of which his own name was written, with the 
words, "A present from all." He raised the lid. 
Oh! what a happy boy he was. It was a box of 
carpenter's tools ; everything he had wished for so 
long was there — ^hammer, saw, planes, chisels, brad- 
awls, gimlets, screwdrivers, nails, screws, and tacks. 
He had made nice things before, with the few tools 
he had, but now, how he should work I " Okl tk^j^sils. 
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you, thank you all ! " he cried, springing up, and 
running from one to the other. Willie and Mary 
began to dance together for joy, at seeing him so 
happy ; and as they danced Mary led Willie np to an 
arm-chair by the fire, and told him to look behind it. 
He went down on his knees, and crawled behind the 
chair. Presently out he came, dragging by a string 
a carrier's horse and cart, on the back of which was 
written, "Willie, Carrier." Willie immediately 
called out, *' Wo, Meg ! " which made everybody 
laugh, for he said it so like John, the carrier. 

** Papa chose this very horse because it was so like 
Meg, and had a white face ; and look, Willie ! these 
little baskets are hampers; Chrissy painted them 
brown to look like hampers ; you can pack them as 
you like, they will open ; and you must pretend these 
white sacks are full of flour : it's sand, you know, 
but you must pretend." 

Did you make them?" said WilKe, "Yes," an- 
swered Mary; "and Thomas made the wooden 
boxes, and they will open too, and you can nail them 
up with little tacks." — " And cord them with string," 
said Thomas. 

" So I can," cried Willie, looking into one of the 
boxes, " and put all sorts of things in them." — ** And 
do you see John, the carrier, sitting in front ? Aunt 
Mary dressed him — is he not like ? Chrissy painted 
his red face," said Mary. — " And Mary knit bi'm this 
blue comforter, exactly like the one she knit for 
the real John, the caxriet •" sold Chrissy, " It's 
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lying on the table, there ; you see they are exactly 
aUke." 

"But there is written on the cart, 'Willie, 
Carrier,* " said Willie, looking grave. 

" So there is,** said Mary, *' what shall we do ? we 
never thought of that.** 

" We naust get Chrissy to alter it,** said Thomas ; 
she can paint John and Willie, Carriers.** 

This seemed to satisfy them all, and Willie, after 
making Meg trot round the room, declared that he 
liked his cart very much indeed, clapped his hands, 
gave a shout, and then jumped up into his mamma*s 
arms. " Now Mary is to shut her eyes,** he cried. 

** Yes,** cried Thomas, " shut your eyes, Mary.** 

Mary hid her face in her mamma*s lap. A great 
deal 7f whispering and running aboui went on. 
" May I look yet ? ** asked Mary, two or three times. 

" Now,** cried Thomas and Willie, both at once. 
Mary looked up, and saw at her side a little table 
covered with green, on which were feeding about 
twenty pretty white sheep, and ten lambs ; behind 
them was a sheepfold, a farm-house with green trees 
about it, four cows, three horses, some pigs, two dogs 
and a puppy, a milkmaid, and a shepherd playing on 
a pipe. 

" Oh, how pretty ! ** cried Mary. 

''They are for you,** said little Willie. And 
Thomas whispered to her that Willie had saved all 
the money that anybody had given him for six 
months, to buy them. 
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**Dear, kind little Willie!" said Mary, almost 
crying as she kissed him. *' Look, this shall be the 
farm-house, in the story of * The Little Milkmaid/ " 
said she, " and this shall be Sally." 

" And here are Brindle, Dapple, Frisky, and 
Maggie," said Willie, *' and all this, where the sheep 
are, shall be the field. 

** Oh ! and this shall be the little dog. Trusty," 
said Mary, ^' and we can make this bit of fold into a 
stile, and Sally can get over it, and we must pretend 
she has got a pail on her head." 

** I will make you a little pail," said Thomas. 

" Oh, how nice ! " cried Willie and Mary, both at 
once. 

**Now look on the other side, Mary," said her 
mamma. On the other side Mary saw a box of 
wooden bricks made for her by Thomas. 

** Oh,, thank you ! " cried Mary, " I have so often 
wished for bricks; I shall like so very much to 
build." 

"Now turn round, dear Mary," said her papa. 
In the window was a stand of flowers ; two large 
geraniums, a white and a scarlet, a myrtle, a cameUa 
full of buds, and a heath; on a label, tied to the 
myrtle, was written, ** For our dear little girl, from 
her papa and mamma." On a lower shelf were two 
pots of hyacinths and two of narcissi from Aunt 
Mary, and in the middle a fairy rose in full bloom 
from Chrissy. 

Little Mary looked at the beautiful plants with 
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deliglit; ehe kissed tliem, and stroked the green 
leaves with her hands ; then ran and threw her arms 
round the kind friends who had given them to her ; 
then she looked rather grave, and said, '^ Bat I have 
got too many things." 

"No, no," cried Thomas and Willie, 

"Oh, yes, I have," answered she; "but we can 
all play with them, we can all build, and play at 
Sally, and you can help to water the plants." 

" And all of us shall enjoy their beauty, you know, 
and the more because our dear little Mary takes care 
of them," said her mamma. "Now let us call in 
Susan." 

Susan came smiling in from the kitchen, and was 
immediately seized upon by the children, who, after 
tying a handkerchief over her eyes, led her up to a 
chair, on which lay a dark, but bright, blue merino 
gown, and a cap trimmed with cherry-coloured ribbons. 
When her eyes were uncovered, and she was told 
these were for her, her cheeks became as red as the 
ribbons with pleasure, and she thanked them all in 
her prettiest manner. Then they hung over her arm 
a green and lilac silk work-bag, that looked as if it 
was full of all sorts of useful things to give to her 
little assistant in the kitchen, and then she went 
away carrying her presents, for she said she had not 
a minute to spare. 

James White now ran upstairs, and presently came 
down again carrying a large brown paper parcel. 
They all gathered round him while k^^k \iSi;k^fe^ ^skis^ 
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string. When he had opened it, there appeared, to 
the great delight of everybody, a collection of new 
books; there were a great many children's books, 
beautifully bound in all manner of colours, red, green, 
orange, blue, with gilding and pretty ornaments ; and 
most of them had pictures, and they seemed such 
nice stories. There were larger books too, which 
were not for the children ; he had not forgotten any 
one. How much pleasure for winter evenings had 
James White brought in his brown paper parcel! 
They could not help opening the books and beginning 
to read, but James White himself called them away by 
saying, ** There are still a great many nice things in 
this room that we have heard nothing about ; here 
is a whole box full." 

*' Oh, you must not touch that box ! *' cried Mary, 
" those are grandmamma's presents." 

"Then is grandmamma to wear this bright red 
handkerchief, and this black velvet cap?" asked 
James White. 

"Oh, no," answered she, laughing, "those are 
for Eobin ; you know who I mean." 

" Yes, I know him," said he ; " does he still act 
the Eobin ? " 

" Yes, and we know he will act it at grandmamma's 
for us, so I hemmed this red handkerchief for his 
bright red breast, and Chrissy made this black velvet 
cap for his poll, as he calls it." 

"Well, certainly, then, this warm jacket and 
trousers and the peaked hat, lyin^ ou the chair, cati' 
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not be for grandmamma," said James White, putting 
on the hat, which had a scarlet ribbon round it, with 
a bunch of bright holly-berries at one side. 

This made them all laugh so much that it was a 
long time before any one could speak ; at last Mary 
said, " Those are for a little Italian boy we know ; 
he promised to come here on Christmas morning, 
and he is to dine with Susan." 

*' And has he got a little sister that is to have these 
pretty dolls ? " said James White. 

" No, he left a little sister at home in Italy, with 
his father and mother. He is all alone here ; but he 
is to go back next year with all the money he has ; 
then they will be so happy, he says. The dolls are 
for some little girls I know in the village." 

Just then Oliver passed the window bringing in 
some logs, and Mary's mamma called him in and gave 
him a nicely bound copy of " Eobinson Crusoe," 
with which he was very much pleased, for he was 
very fond of reading in the evenings. 

"And now," said Mary's mamma, ''suppose you 
all go out and leave the dolls and different things at 
the cottages, like good fairies ; but Oliver must take 
the arm-chairs to Mr. Dove." 

" Who is Mr. Dove ? " asked James White. 

"He is our village carpenter, and you will like 
him very much." 

" And he made the frame-work of these chairs," 
said Thomas, " and never knew they were for him- 
self and Goody Dove," 
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''Then mamma had them Bluffed/ ' said Mary, 
*' and covered them." 

" Is not this a pretty flower worked on the back ? ** 
said WiUie. ** We can take Beuben his trap, bat, 
and baU." 

"Yes, and Jessie her doll," said Mary; ''this is 
hers in the blue frock. But,* mamma, we cannot go 
out yet ; we have something more to do." 

Just then mamma saw by her side, on a small 
table which Thomas had wheeled round, a beautiful 
little ship ; it was made of boxwood. It had three 
masts, and every sail, rope, and yard were made 
correctly. It was covered by a glass shade, and it 
stood on a rug worked in shades of sea-green and 
white, to imitate the waves. Thomas took hold of 
her hand and asked her with a beaming face to 
accept it. 

" Oh, it is beautiful ! " she cried ; " did you really 
make this for me, Thomas ? " 

" We all made it," said he ; " mamma cut out the 
sails and Willie hemmed them and made the flag, 
and mamma made the sea that it stands upon, and 
gave the glass shade." 

"It is a large merchant ship, I see," said she ; 
and Mary began to sing a verse out of her favourite 
" Oak-tree," by Mary Howitt : — 

" For she shall not be a man-of-war, 
Nor a pirate shall she be, 
But a noble Christian merchant ship, 
To sail upon the sea." 
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James White said it was famously made, and told 
Thomas he was a capital workman; and Mary's 
mamma said that it should stand in the parlour win- 
dow, and that it would be a pleasure to her whenever 
she looked at it. Just then she raised her head, and 
suddenly exclaimed, " Oh, how like ! thank you, my 
dear Chrissy, for such a precious gift. I know it is 
from you.** A curtain had been drawn away that 
had covered one part of the wall, and there hung a 
picture of little Mary carrying a basket of flowers on 
her head. While every one stood looking at it, the 
little girl herself began to dance and jump about the 
room, clapping her hands and crying, ** That was 
what we were doing when we shut ourselves in the 
room; and papa gave the pretty frame. But you 
don't know how like it is yet. Come, Chrissy, come 
and help me ! '* And away they went together. 

In a few minutes they came back, Mary carrying 
on her head a large flower-basket, exactly like that in 
the picture. It was made of open wire-work, which 
was frosted ail over with crystals, so as to look like 
the trees with their coral and diamond branches. It 
was lined with bright green moss, which looked lovely 
with the shining frost-work. Bound the edge of the 
basket was a wreath of ivy, and the dark leaves fell 
over the edge ; within the ivy W9.s a wreath of winter 
berries; the bright holly was most abundant: but 
there were also the smooth white snow-berries, the 
ivy-berries nearly black, the greenish- white mistletoe, 
and a few red haws that the birds thQ\jj^i^is>K^^«ss!^i^^ 
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spare. Next came a gay wreath of flowers, notwith- 
standing the early winter, for there was not a cot- 
tage-garden in the village that had not contributed 
some out of its warm sunny comers, when it was 
known that little Mary wanted them for her mamma. 
There were chrysanthemums of every colour, yellow, 
white, purple, and pink; laurustinus, and china 
roses. Then came a wreath of geranium leaves, and 
next to them a wreath of pure wmtry-white flowers 
of the hellebore, which the country people call Christ- 
mas roses : these came from Mr. Dove's. Next to 
them, and in the centre of all, was a splendid bunch 
of scarlet geranium flowers, that Oliver had been 
cherishing in his window for a long tune. 

Little Mary walked straight up to her mamma, 
holding this beautiful basket on her head with one 
hand, and said, " Do you like it, dear mamma ? '* 

" I do, indeed, like it, my little darling," said she,^ 
kissing the bright face under the basket, which 
Ghrissy removed and held safe, to let the little girl 
throw her arms round her mamma's neck. '^ It is a 
worthy companion to the other beautiful presents I 
have had to-day." 

Every one gathered round this lovely basket, and 
seemed hardly able to leave off admiring it, till 
Mary's mamma said, ''Put it in the middle of the 
table, Chrissy." 

But the middle of the table was occupied. There 
stood on it a marble figure of an angel, with large 
wings folded behind, and hands crossed on the breast. 
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It was a present to Chrissy from all; and as her 
sweet voice and beaming eyes thanked them they felt 
that it was just the right present for her. 

'* Now let us go and be the good fairies," cried 
Willie. 

" Oh, yes, so we will," said Mary, beginning to 
collect dolls, balls, frocks, and alL manner of things. 
" Here's something we have forgotten : Bouncer I 
Bouncer ! " A scratching and a short bark were 
heard at the door, and when it was opened in he 
came, and received from his master's hands a new 
brass collar. As soon as it was fastened he gave 
himself a good shake and made it rattle very much, 
and then jumped up on Mary, as much as to say, ** I 
am dressed ready to go out ; " and they were soon 
ready too, and set off, ail but Mary's mamma, who 
wished to stay at home. 

When their walk was over, and they had dressed 
and all met in the little dining-room, they saw why 
she had not gone out with them. She had made the 
room look so beautiful! The lovely flower-basket 
was placed in the middle of the dinner-table; the 
angel on the chimney-piece ; and the picture of little 
Mary beside it. The ship was placed on one side of 
the window, and the stand of flowers on the other ; 
the pretty work-basket on a table near; also the 
carrier's cart, bricks, tool-chest, and Mary's farm. 
The books had a little table ail to themselves. The 
setting sun shone in at the window ; the fire blazed, 
and crackled. Susan came in to '^^^^ ^xi V^t ^^^s^ 
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gown and cap ; and everytliing looked as cheerful as 
the little party felt. The parlour was cleared for the 
evening's amusements, for after tea there was to be 
blind man's buff. They soon /ound that James 
White could romp as well as talk, and they made 
such a noise, that at last, to quiet them a little, 
Mary's mamma sang to them, and sometimes all 
joined in chorus. 

Just as they finished all together, an Old Christmas 
carol that ended with — 

'* And all the bells in the earth did ring 
On Christmas-day in the morning," — 

a merry whistle took up the tune outside the door. 

" Robin ! Robin ! I know it is," cried Mary ; and 
out she rushed followed by every one in the room, 
and soon returned tight clasped round his neck, while 
the most joyous welcomes sounded through the room. 

Now there was a busy running backwards and 
forwards of little feet to wait on the newly arrived 
guest, who had walked twelve miles to come to them, 
he said, and who brought in some snow on his hat 
and cloak. He was soon comfortably seated in dry 
slippers in a warm comer, with a cup of hot coflFee 
and a large slice of cake, which the children took care 
he should have, and he declared he would have 
walked Jifty miles in the snow to be so received, and 
to find such a set of dear faces all together; and 
every one felt as if there really was nothing more in 
the world to wish for. 

When tea was o^et, wA. ^^B^^J^yca. \k&4. 'boi^.n asked 
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three times if he was quite rested, ** blind man's 
buflf ** began. Who played the most pranks, whether 
Mary's papa, Robin, or James White, it was difl&cult 
to say. Everybody joined, Susan and all, and every 
one was caught and blinded. Willie was blind-man 
three times, and Mary twice. It was very diflScult to 
catch Thomas, for he climbed over places so cleverly, 
and ran so fast ; but he was caught at last. *' Puss 
in the corner" followed, and then **'Frog in the 
middle." When James White was Frog, and they 
were all dancing round and singing '* Frog in the 
middle and can't get out," he jumped over, but they 
said "that was not fair, that would never do! he must 
crawl under ; " so he had to go in again ; but he 
managed to get through very soon. As for Robin, 
when he was in the middle, he made such a ridiculous 
face, so like a frog, that they all lost the strength in 
their hands with laughing, and he got out directly ; 
Willie was so little he crept under very soon. After 
this they had '* Hunt the ring ; " this is a nice game, 
not so riotous as "Hunt the slipper." You have a 
long string, on which you put a ring, and then tie the 
two ends together ; then all but one, who is in the 
middle, stand in a circle, and push the ring from one 
to the other, while the one in the middle tries to catch 
and stop it, as it is quickly slipped from one to the 
other. " Magic music " came next. In this game 
one is sent out of the room while the rest fix on 
something which that one is to do. Then the music 
begins. When the one who is trjixv^X^ SisA <irQ^.^^t^^ii^ 
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had been fixed on» is near doing it, the music is 
loud ; when not nearly finding it out, the music ie 
very low. When Robin was sent out they fixed that, 
when he came in, he should take up the tongs like a 
fiddle, and pretend to play a tune on them with the 
poker. It was a good while before he found out, bui 
he tried so many fanny things, while he was about it, 
that they were all quite tired "with laughing, so thej 
played at " Cr6ss purposes" to rest, and then criec 
" Forfeits." Then Robin's new black velvet cap anc 
red handkerchief were presented, and he promised tc 
act the Robin in the finest style next day. To finisi 
the merry evening's games they had a dance, whih 
Mary's mamma played to them, and then supper v^ai 
ready. 

What a pleasure it was to the children to sit np t< 
supper ! and then all to gather round the fire, wliil< 
the log blazed, and a pleasant light and warmtl 
seemed to fill the room. 

After many a merry joke and laugh had gone round 
Mary's papa asked for the Christmas song. ** W( 
can have it again in the morning," said he; '*bui 
sing it now, before we part for the night." So Mary 
with the two boys, joined at the end of each verse b] 
her mamma and Ghrissy, sang : — 

I. 

Christmas is come with holly bough, 

Red berries peeping through the snow, 

That makes the bough droop heavy and low; 

And at his beard an icicle 

Hangs and shmeB, wVu\.<& 1\l^ <^c^.<^ ^crg^ Xf^Ot^* 
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It is the only thing that's cold, 
Upon his face as merry as old. 

II. 
Christmas is come ; see the red fire blazing, 
It sends forth sounds with a joy that's amazing ; 
And out of a coal some elf of the fire 
Blows a trumpet of smoke and seems never to tire. 
Glad tidings come with merry sound 
Of the old year's circle rolling round. 
Good-bye, Gaffer year, we very well know. 
You're off on a journey by night through tiie snow, 

III. 
Glad tidings we hear ! joy, joy, in all faces ! 
We'll send Time to bed, or to run backward races. 
Peace, peace to the world, let the world be all love, 
Through Him, the bless'd Teacher, whose light beams above. 
Young and old — children all — ^we are sister and brother 
For His sweet lesson taught us to love one another. 

The Bong seemed to Lave made every face look 
happier than even it did before. 

" Do you remember, mamma," said Mary, *' once, 
when we were talking about birthdays, you said that 
Christmas-day was the happiest of all, for it was a 
birthday for all the world ? " 

'* Yes, my dear child," she answered, *' I remember 
saying so, and so it is. Our happy Christmas-eve is 
over, but merry Christmas is coming. Let your fiirst 
thought, when you awake in the morning, be of Him 
who said, * Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not.* He gave us a new command- 
ment, * that we should love one another.' In ail our 
occupations and amusements, and in all the little 
stories I tell you, I try to be guided by His spirit of 
Jove. Good night, and bless you all, dear children I " 
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